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OF  SCOTLAND 

HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION 

THE  signal  defeat  suffered  by  the  English  at  the 
hands  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  hero  of  Scottish  inde- 
pendence, in  the  bloody  battle  of  Bannockburn,  was 
fully  retrieved  by  the  brilliant  victory  gained  by  Lord 
Surrey's  army  over  James  the  Fourth  at  Flodden. 
Never,  perhaps,  had  defeat  been  more  disastrous  to  a 
nation  than  that  of  Flodden  to  the  Scots.  At  one 
and  the  same  time  they  lost,  not  only  their  King,  but 
likewise  their  chief  magistrates  and  the  flower  of  the 
nobility,  so  that  the  kingdom  was  left  a  prey  to  the 
troubles  naturally  arising  from  the  contentions  of  those 
who  strove  for  the  Regency  during  the  King's  minority. 
That  of  James  the  Fifth  was  a  long  one,  and  filled 
with  bloody  struggles  and  intestine  warfare. 

The  Regency  was  at  first,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  deceased  monarch,  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Queen-mother.  But  the  fact  that  Margaret 
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was  an  Englishwoman  and  sister  to  Henry  the  Eighth, 
who  had  just  shown  himself  hostile  to  the  nation, 
inclined  her  subjects  rather  to  distrust  than  to  love 
her.  Then  followed  her  marriage  with  Angus,  Earl 
of  Douglas,  which  still  further  alienated  the  affections 
of  her  people  and  hastened  her  downfall.  All  eyes 
now  turned  towards  France,  where,  in  the  midst  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  Court  of  Francis  the  First,  lived 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  a  kinsman  of  the  late  King,  and 
nearest  heir  to  the  throne  had  James  died  without 
issue. 

Albany  felt  little  inclined  to  exchange  his  idle  and 
luxurious  life  for  the  Council  Chamber  and  affairs  of 
State,  and  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  midst  of  a 
turbulent  people  caring  little  for  pleasure.  He  hesi- 
tated long,  but  at  length,  urged  on  by  the  counsels 
of  the  chivalrous  King  of  France,  whose  favourite  he 
was,  he  decided  to  accept  the  offer,  and  crossed  over 
to  Scotland,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  French  nobles 
and  gentlemen  whom  he  had  attached  to  his  service. 
But,  alas !  too  much  had  been  expected  of  Albany. 
As  unfit  to  govern  as  he  was  versed  in  courtly  arts, 
as  cowardly  in  battle  as  he  appeared  brave  in  a 
tournament,  he  brought  with  him  tastes  and  habits 
which  soon  rendered  him  odious  to  the  rough  Scotch 
nobles,  who  would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  ruled 
save  by  an  iron  hand  or  a  powerful  head.  Albany, 
on  his  side,  was  more  disgusted  with  the  Regency 
than  were  his  Barons  with  him ;  but,  before  abandon- 
ing a  post  he  had  never  coveted,  he  resolved  to  make 
an  effort  to  subdue  the  turbulent  nobles  by  a  striking 
act  of  justice.  Lord  Home,  one  of  the  warmest 
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partisans  of  Angus  (who,  as  husband  of  the  Queen- 
mother,  laid  claim  to  the  Regency),  had  raised  against 
Albany  all  the  Eastern  Border.  When  this  rebellious 
lord  was  crossing  a  province  wholly  devoted  to  the 
Regent,  Albany  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  seized, 
tried  forthwith,  and  executed.  Far  from  producing 
the  effect  expected  by  the  Duke,  this  summary  pro- 
ceeding roused  the  indignation  of  the  nobles,  and,  as 
we  shall  see  later  on,  gave  rise  to  unjust  and  bloody 
reprisals.  At  this  juncture  Albany  suddenly  quitted 
Scotland.  Twice  he  returned,  but  failing  to  establish 
his  authority,  he  finally  relinquished  the  attempt,  and 
retired  to  France,  leaving  behind  him,  however,  many 
of  the  French  gentlemen  who  had  followed  him  to 
Scotland,  and  who  had  there  rendered  him  many  and 
important  services. 

After  Albany's  final  retreat,  the  Queen -mother 
regained  some  shadow  of  her  former  power.  She 
held  the  person  of  the  young  King,  and  that  posses- 
sion alone  sufficed  to  legalize  her  authority.  But 
Angus,  her  husband,  whom  she  now  detested  as  much 
as  she  had  formerly  loved  him,  sought  in  every  way 
to  lessen  her  influence  by  insinuating  himself  into  the 
affections  of  the  young  King.  He  so  far  succeeded 
that  Parliament  confided  to  his  charge  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  twelve-year-old  monarch,  and  James, 
whose  affections  had  been  courted,  first  by  one  and 
then  by  another,  deemed  himself  happy  the  day  he 
heard  that  Lord  Angus  Douglas  was  to  take  him  in 
his  charge.  But  the  poor  little  King  had  a  rude 
awakening  when  Angus  threw  off  the  mask.  The 
gentleness  he  had  displayed  towards  the  royal  child, 
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the  many  acts  of  kindness  which  had  won  for  him 
the  affection  of  the  King,  ceased  as  soon  as  he  became 
the  King's  master.  He  dragged  the  poor  child  from 
place  to  place,  never  letting  him  out  of  his  sight,  and 
subjecting  him  to  the  strictest  surveillance.  The 
poor  boy  longed  to  return  to  his  mother,  but  Mar- 
garet, who,  after  obtaining  a  divorce  from  Angus, 
had  married  Sir  Henry  Stewart,  the  second  son  of 
Lord  Evandale,  was  no  longer  regarded  by  the  Scots 
as  a  royal  personage,  and  was  unable  to  afford  him 
protection.  Angus  and  his  party  were  completely 
triumphant,  and,  intoxicated  by  success,  they  openly 
bade  defiance  to  the  rival  factions. 

Prominent  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  rival  factions 
was  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  head  and  representative 
of  the  great  House  of  Hamilton  ;  and  it  is  with  the 
contests  between  the  Hamiltons  and  the  Douglas 
party,  and  the  captivity  during  his  minority  of  James 
the  Fifth,  for  the  possession  of  whose  person  the 
opposing  parties  were  chiefly  contending,  that  our 
narrative  deals. 


CHAPTER  I 

FATHER  AND  SON 

OF  the  French  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  the 
Regent  Albany  to  Scotland,  the  most  famous  was 
without  doubt  Sieur  Antoine  d'Arcy  de  la  Bastie. 
Prompt  and  courageous  in  action,  he  had,  from  the 
first,  found  many  opportunities  of  rendering  signal 
services  to  the  Regent,  who  had  rewarded  his  fidelity 
by  appointing  him  Governor  of  the  Eastern  Border, 
an  important  post  formerly  filled  by  Lord  Home,  a 
Scottish  noble,  whom  Albany  had  caused  to  be 
executed  for  revolt. 

This  position  was  at  all  times  one  of  great  difficulty : 
but  for  La  Bastie  its  difficulties  were  increased  ten- 
fold, owing  to  the  ill-will  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  who 
were  much  affronted  at  seeing  such  an  eminent  post 
in  the  hands  of  a  foreigner.  La  Bastie  was  of  noble 
birth,  it  is  true,  but  they  regarded  him  in  the  light  of 
an  adventurer,  seeking  to  enrich  himself  at  their 
country's  expense. 

When  Albany  finally  quitted  Scotland,  the  enemies 
of  D'Arcy  hoped  to  see  him  deprived  of  his  post,  but 
their  hopes  were  vain.  The  Chevalier  had  acquitted 
himself  so  well  in  his  difficult  and  perilous  position 
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that,  far  from  dismissing  him,  the  Queen-mother — 
who,  in  concert  with  a  council  of  nobles,  had  resumed 
the  Regency — entreated  him  to  retain  his  governor- 
ship. Inde  irce. 

Henceforth,  in  the  meetings  of  the  Border  lords 
and  chieftains,  nothing  was  heard  but  threats  of 
revenge  against  the  intruder  and  adventurer,  who 
was  not  ashamed  to  hold  a  post  that  should  by  right 
be  filled  only  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  their 
nobles.  At  the  Manor  of  Wedderburn,  in  particular, 
these  threats  of  vengeance  were  openly  expressed, 
and  no  pains  were  taken  to  conceal  the  hatred  which 
the  master  of  the  manor  bore  to  the  gallant  French- 
man. 

Sir  Home  of  Wedderburn  was  a  near  relative  of 
the  Lord  Home  who  had  been  executed  by  the 
Regent's  orders,  and  it  was  with  feelings  of  the 
bitterest  anger  that  he  saw  D'Arcy,  whom  he  called 
the  tool  of  Albany  and  the  assassin  of  his  kinsman, 
installed  in  the  vacant  post.  Naturally  of  a  violent 
and  vindictive  character,  Sir  Home  was  constantly 
occupied  in  scheming  vengeance  against  the  Chevalier. 
He  had  tried  before  Albany  left  Scotland  to  en- 
compass D'Arcy's  ruin  by  falsely  accusing  him  before 
the  Council  of  the  Regency;  but  La  Bastie  had 
friends  and  protectors  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Council,  and,  in  the  person  of  the  Chancellor,  Cardinal 
Beaton,  in  particular,  who  held  the  noble  and 
chivalrous  knight  in  great  esteem,  not  merely  a 
friend,  but  a  most  devoted  one. 

The  Cardinal's  interest,  which  at  this  time  was  all- 
powerful,  was  exerted  in  the  Chevalier's  favour,  and 
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the  accusations  against  him  fell  to  the  ground.  Sir 
Home  now  swore  that,  since  the  law  had  refused  him 
the  redress  that  was  due  to  him,  he  would  take  the 
task  of  vengeance  into  his  own  hands. 

La  Bastie  was  soon  made  acquainted  with  his 
enemy's  resolve,  and  warned  to  be  on  his  guard. 
He  had  no  reason  to  fear  for  himself.  D unbar 
Castle,  where  he  resided,  was  strong  enough  to  resist 
any  assault  that  might  be  attempted,  and  when  he 
issued  forth  from  his  stronghold  he  was  always  ac- 
companied by  an  armed  retinue  sufficiently  numerous 
to  secure  his  safety.  But  though  he  did  not  fear  for 
himself,  La  Bastie  could  not  refrain  from  anxiety  on 
account  of  his  son  Francis,  a  lad  of  somewhat  more 
than  twelve  years  of  age,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
devoted.  La  Bastie  was  a  widower,  and  all  the  love 
he  had  to  give  was  centred  in  this  cherished  son. 
Francis  was,  in  truth,  worthy  of  this  love,  and  as  he 
is  to  be  the  hero  of  this  story,  we  will  here  give  a 
sketch  of  him. 

Francis  was  very  tall  and  strong  for  his  age,  and 
his  features,  though  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  those 
of  his  mother,  who  had  been  of  exquisite  beauty, 
were  redeemed  from  the  suspicion  of  effeminacy  by  a 
certain  stamp  of  precocious  manhood  and  youthful 
audacity.  His  limbs  were  well  developed  by  the 
training  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  from 
childhood,  and  his  bearing  was  full  of  manly  ease 
and  grace.  His  education  had  been,  indeed,  almost 
entirely  of  a  military  kind.  Horses  and  arms, 
swimming  and  hunting,  had  been  his  childhood's 
playthings  and  amusements,  and,  among  his  Scottish 
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companions,  his  superiority  in  those  bodily  exercises 
to  which  they  were  so  habituated  often  won  for  him 
well-merited  praise. 

If  there  was  a  question  of  swimming  across  a  lake, 
throwing  a  net  in  mid-water,  or  of  climbing  to  the 
top  of  a  tree  after  a  bullfinch's  nest,  Francis  was 
always  the  first  to  volunteer.  The  French  youth  was 
therefore  looked  up  to  with  a  sort  of  hero-worship  by 
the  young  Scots  with  whom  he  associated  at  Dunbar. 
Antony  was  proud  of  the  courage  displayed  by  his 
son,  and  far  from  opposing  his  excursions,  he  en- 
couraged them,  and  loved  nothing  better  than  to 
listen  in  the  evenings  to  the  boy's  account  of  the 
day's  adventures.  Young  D'Arcy  was  thus  left  very 
much  to  his  own  devices  ;  but  this  liberty,  far  from 
proving  hurtful  to  his  character,  had  only  served  to 
develop  his  good  qualities.  He  had  a  loving  nature, 
yet  did  not  lightly  bestow  his  affections,  and  the 
companions  to  whom  he  was  most  closely  bound  had 
all  won  his  friendship  by  some  trait  of  bravery  or 
generosity,  the  two  qualities  he  most  esteemed.  He 
had  a  deep  sense  of  justice  and  uprightness,  and 
would  rather  have  been  torn  in  pieces  than  have 
witnessed  an  unequal  fight  without  interfering  to 
uphold  the  weaker  side.  All  who  suffered,  or  who 
were  unhappy,  had  a  right  to  his  help  or  pity,  and  he 
had  adopted  a  dog  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
was  ugly  and  lame  and  repulsed  by  all. 

The  literary  education  of  Francis  was  indeed  of  a 
very  imperfect  kind.  From  a  monk  whom  he  had 
often  met  in  his  walks  he  had  learnt  to  read  after  a 
fashion,  and  the  little  he  had  acquired  of  the  art  of 
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writing  he  owed  to  a  friend,  who  taught  him  in  ex- 
change for  some  lessons  in  swimming. 

But  though  our  young  hero  was  endowed  with  many 
good  qualities,  we  have  to  admit  that  he  was  not 
without  his  defects.  His  very  faults,  however,  were 
virtues  carried  to  excess.  Thus,  his  courage  amounted 
to  temerity.  He  knew  not  what  it  was  to  fear,  and 
often  his  self-confidence  placed  him  in  perilous  situa- 
tions. Accustomed  to  live  as  free  as  the  mountain 
deer  he  chased,  he  was  impatient  of  all  restraint,  and 
having  once  resolved  upon  anything,  he  held  to  it 
with  a  tenacity  that  bordered  on  obstinacy.  When 
he  took  it  into  his  head  to  leave  Dunbar  to  hunt  the 
deer  or  fish  for  salmon,  nothing  could  stop  him — 
neither  threatening  storm  nor  wind,  neither  rain  nor 
snow.  Hardly,  even,  would  the  representations  of 
his  father,  whom  he  so  passionately  loved,  avail  to 
turn  him  from  his  purpose,  so  dearly  did  he  love 
freedom.  From  all  this  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
that  the  knight  had  cause  to  fear  for  his  son,  knowing 
as  he  did  the  hatred  cherished  towards  himself  by  the 
neighbouring  nobles  and  the  too  enterprising  character 
of  the  youth. 

'  If  they  should  desire  to  vent  on  my  son  their 
hatred  against  me,'  thought  the  unhappy  father, 
'  nothing  would  be  easier.  Francis  is  always  amongst 
the  mountains  and  valleys  or  in  lonely  places,  without 
other  company  than  that  of  a  few  friends  or  a  servant. 
How  could  the  poor  child  defend  himself  against  the 
attacks  of  these  pitiless  Border  chiefs  ?  Wedderburn 
hates  me  because  he  attributes  to  me  the  death  of  his 
relative,  of  which,  I  call  Heaven  to  witness,  I  am 
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innocent.  I  fear  him  more  than  any  of  the  others. 
In  his  rage  against  me,  which  he  does  not  even 
trouble  to  disguise,  he  is  quite  capable  of  pushing  his 
vengeance  even  to  the  point  of  seizing  my  son :  for 
his  very  hatred  would  tell  him  that  this  would  be  to 
me  the  greatest  of  sufferings.  I  must  keep  Francis 
with  me,  and  forbid  him  to  roam  about  the  country. 
But  shall  I  succeed  ?  The  poor  boy  is  so  courageous 
that  if  he  thinks  there  is  danger  he  will  want  to  go 
at  once  to  meet  it.  No,  no  !  I  will  exert  all  my 
paternal  authority,  which  I  have  used  so  sparingly  in 
his  regard,  but  which,  after  all,  is  mine  to  use  in 
great  emergencies — and  this  is  surely  one.  Why,  out 
of  my  love  for  him,  my  wish  to  have  him  near  me, 
did  I  refuse  the  Chancellor's  offer  ?' 

The  Cardinal  had  offered  to  take  Francis  to 
Edinburgh  to  become  the  companion  of  the  young 
King,  who,  he  said,  could  not  have  a  better  one. 

'Yes,'  La  Bastie  continued,  'the  Cardinal  judged 
Francis  aright.  But  where  is  the  boy  now  ?  I  must 
see  him,  speak  to  him,  and  make  him  understand 
that  his  interest,  my  happiness  and  peace,  depend 
on  his  giving  up,  for  a  time  at  least,  his  wild 
wanderings.' 

The  knight  here  summoned  one  of  his  servants. 

'  Where  is  Francis?'  he  asked.    'Where  is  my  son?' 

'The  young  lord  has  just  returned,  sir,'  replied  the 
man.  '  He  has  been  fishing,  and  has  brought  back  a 
splendid  salmon.' 

'I  am  glad  to  hear  it,'  said  his  father,  somewhat 
reassured.  '  Send  him  to  me  at  once ;  I  wish  to 
speak  with  him.' 
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'  My  lord- 


'  Well,  what  now?' 

'  A  horseman  waits  below  who  has  come  from 
Edinburgh,  and  who  is  the  bearer  of  a  message  for 
you.' 

'  Presently,  later  on,  I  will  see  him  ;  but  send  my 
son  to  me  first.' 

The  servant  retired,  and  a  few  moments  later 
Francis  entered  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  where 
his  father,  with  a  troubled  air,  was  uneasily  pacing 
up  and  down. 


CHAPTER  II 

SALMON-FISHING 

'  GOOD-MORNING,  father,'  said  the  boy  as  he  entered. 

At  this  greeting  the  knight  turned  sharply  round, 
but  hardly  had  he  glanced  at  his  son  before  he  cried 
out  in  a  surprised  and  angry  tone : 

'  St.  Antony  help  me  !  Is  it  really  my  son  whom 
I  see  there  ?  What  have  you  been  about  to  get 
into  such  a  plight  ?' 

In  truth,  Sir  Antony  had  good  reason  to  be  both 
surprised  and  angry.  Francis  stood  before  his  father 
a  pitiful  picture  indeed.  His  outer  garments  were 
soaked  through,  and  he  was  covered  with  mud  up 
to  the  knees.  His  hands  were  torn  and  bleeding 
in  many  places,  and  his  damp  hair  clung  to  his 
temples. 

'  Forgive  me,  father,'  he  said.  '  I  know  I  ought 
not  to  have  let  you  see  me  in  such  a  state ;  but  Dick 
said  you  wanted  me  at  once,  and  rather  than  keep 
you  waiting ' 

'Well,  at  least  tell  me,'  interrupted  Sir  Antony, 
'  how  did  you  get  into  this  condition  ?' 

'  Oh,  that  is  easily  explained.  I  went  to  fish  in 
the  little  lake  to  the  right  of  the  Morass  of  Dunse.' 
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'  The  Morass  of  Dunse !'  re-echoed  his  father. 
*  Unhappy  child  !  Wedderburn  is  only  a  few  miles 
from  there ;'  and  he  shuddered  involuntarily. 

'  Yes,  I  know  that  too  well,  father,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely on  account  of  those  Wedderburn  people  that 
you  see  me  thus/ 

'  My  God  !'  said  the  knight,  turning  pale.  '  Then 
my  fears  were  well  founded.  Speak,  speak  !  Tell 
me  all  that  happened,  even  to  the  least  detail.  I 
wish  to  know  everything,  and  woe  to  Wedderburn 

if '  Then,  mastering  his  anger,  he  continued  : 

'  Speak,  Francis ;  I  am  waiting.' 

Without  preamble  the  boy  began  the  relation  of 
his  adventure : 

'  I  went  to  fish,  as  I  said,  in  the  lake  of  the  Dunse 
Morass,  for  as  you  know,  father,  the  finest  salmon  in 
the  county  are  found  there.  The  two  friends  I  had 
expected  were  not  able  to  come,  so  I  was  only  accom- 
panied by  your  servant  Gauthier,  who  follows  me  like 
a  shadow,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  always  pleasant, 
as  he  generally  lags  behind.' 

'To  the  point,  to  the  point,  child  !'  interrupted  his 
father  impatiently. 

'  Yes,  father,'  said  Francis,  and  he  continued : 
'  Wishing  to  surprise  you  by  bringing  home  the  finest 
salmon  in  the  lake,  I  had  taken  with  me  my  best  rod 
and  line.  I  had  thrown  it  far  in,  and  was  waiting. 
All  at  once  I  perceived  it  sink  in  the  water.  I  ran, 
and  was  just  bending  down  to  draw  it  out,  when  from 
the  other  side  of  the  lake  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  "  Eh, 
there  !  who  are  you,  stealing  my  lord's  fish  ?"  I 
looked  up,  and  saw  on  the  opposite  bank  a  young 
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man  of  about  twenty,  wearing  a  green  livery,  and 
with  a  heathcock's  plume  in  his  bonnet.' 

'  One  of  Wedderburn's  servants  !'  cried  La  Bastie. 
'  He  and  his  men  all  wear  that  feather.' 

'It  was  the  falconer's  son,  who  is  keeper  of  the 
river,  as  you  will  see,'  replied  Francis.  '  "  Learn,  then, 
clown,"  I  answered,  "  that  I  am  Francis  d'Arcy  and 
a  gentleman,  and  that  if  anyone  is  a  robber  it  is  your 
bandit  lord,  and  not  my  father's  son."  "  Ha,  ha  !  a 
gentleman  !"  he  replied,  laughing  so  insolently  that 
if  I  had  been  near  him  he  would  have  made  acquaint- 
ance with  my  fist.  "  Faith  !"  he  went  on,  "  a  fine 
gentleman  indeed !  A  gentlemanly  beggar,  who 
came  to  Scotland  to  eat  other  folk's  bread !"  ' 

'  Wretch  !'  exclaimed  Sir  Antony.  '  How  dare  he 
speak  like  this !' 

'Don't  distress  yourself,  father;  I  have  punished 
him.  Listen  to  what  followed.  "Well,  my  fine 
gentleman,"  he  went  on  as  impudently  as  before, 
"what  right  have  you  to  fish  in  this  lake?"  "A 
right,"  I  replied,  "  given  me  by  one  more  powerful 
than  your  insolent  lord.  Yes,  insolent,  I  repeat ;  for, 
as  they  say  Like  master,  like  servant,  I  judge  of  the 
first  by  the  second."  "And  who  may  this  more 
powerful  one  be  ?"  he  said,  still  in  a  tone  of  mockery. 
"  God,"  I  answered,  "  who  placed  the  lake  in  this 
part  of  Scotland,  and  the  Regent,  who  gave  my 
father  the  wardenship  of  the  frontier."  "  Ha,  ha  !" 
he  scoffed.  "  Well,  we  shall  see  ;  but  as  I  am  keeper 
of  the  river  to  Lord  Home  of  Wedderburn,  and  my 
orders  are  to  arrest  and  conduct  to  the  manor  anyone 
found  fishing  in  this  lake,  I  must  obey.  I  ask  pardon 
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of  God ;  but  as  to  the  Regent,  that  is  my  master's 
business."  Then  he  added,  speaking  with  all  imagin- 
able solemnity :  "  In  the  name  of  my  lord,  I  arrest 
you.  Do  not  attempt  to  fly,  for  if  you  do  I  have  a 
loaded  musket,  and  shall  fire."  "  Rascal !"  I  re- 
torted. "  Be  assured  I  have  never  fled  before  a 
clown  like  you,  and  your  musket  does  not  frighten 
me."  He  then  unmoored  a  boat,  and  got  into  it, 
with  two  peasant  children  who  followed  him,  and  a 
dog,  who,  poor  beast !  no  longer  exists.  For  my 
part,  I  busied  myself  in  drawing  out  my  line,  which 
had  hooked  the  finest  salmon  I  have  ever  caught  in 
my  life.  Gauthier,  who  had  come  up,  tried  to  draw 
me  away.  "  Let  us  fly  !"  he  said,  "  let  us  fly  !" 
But  I  would  not,  and  was  I  not  right,  father,  not  to 
fly  before  a  servant  ?' 

'  Continue,  continue,'  said  his  father,  evincing  the 
most  lively  interest. 

'  I  looked  at  the  boat  as  it  approached/  went  on 
the  boy,  'and  when  it  was  pretty  near  I  said  to 
Gauthier,  "  Wait,  but  come  to  my  help  if  I  need  it." 
Then,  without  giving  the  Wedderburn  vassal  time  to 
land,  I  jumped  into  the  boat,  seized  him  round  the 
waist,  and  threw  myself  into  the  water,  dragging 
him  with  me.  Unfortunately,  the  boat  followed  our 
example,  and  capsized,  so  that  the  two  children  were 
also  thrown  into  the  lake.  Being  a  good  swimmer, 
I  soon  regained  the  shore,  and  was  about  to  escape 
across  the  morass,  when  I  saw  that  the  bigger  of  the 
two  children  could  not  swim.  It  would  have  been 
sinful  to  let  him  perish,  and,  besides,  I  had  time 
enough  to  go  to  his  rescue.  The  keeper  was  not  an 
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expert  swimmer,  and  dabbled  about  trying  to  dis- 
entangle himself  from  the  reeds  which  had  caught 
his  legs.  The  other  child,  in  a  fright,  swam  back  to 
the  Wedderburn  shore.  I  did  not  hesitate  an  instant. 
Telling  Gauthier  (who  was  still  on  the  bank,  and  who 
had  not  had  time  to  interfere,  so  sudden  was  the 
whole  thing)  to  look  after  the  keeper  if  he  landed 
before  me,  I  jumped  into  the  water  to  save  the  poor 
boy  who  was  drowning.  I  speedily  landed  him,  and 
after  seizing  my  salmon,  which  I  was  determined  to 
carry  away  with  me,  I  set  off  at  a  run  across  the 
morass,  followed  by  Gauthier.  Unhappily,  Gauthier 
could  not  get  on  as  quickly  as  I  did,  the  ground 
being  so  swampy  and  miry,  and  the  danger  was  now 
imminent,  for  the  keeper  had  landed,  and,  after 
shaking  the  boy  to  bring  him  to  himself,  they  both 
set  off  after  us.  I  did  not  fear  for  myself,  for  I  was 
too  far  ahead,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  boy  was 
not  willing  to  pursue  one  to  whom  he  owed  his  life. 
But  poor  Gauthier  sank  at  every  step,  and  I  feared 
to  see  him  fall  into  their  hands,  which,  alas !  I  fear 
has  happened,  as  he  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  I  know 
not  what  is  his  fate.  I  had  also  to  contend  with 
another  kind  of  enemy.  The  dog,  urged  on  by  his 
master,  left  me  no  peace.  To  defend  myself  from 
him,  I  was  obliged  to  run  him  through  with  my 
dagger.  After  that  I  looked  in  vain  for  either 
Gauthier  or  the  keeper ;  they  were  not  to  be  seen. 
The  dog  in  his  chase  had  drawn  me  on  far  beyond 
them,  so  I  returned  to  Dunbar,  feeling  sure  that  you 
would  know  how  to  rescue  your  faithful  servant.' 
'  Unhappy  boy  !  see  to  what  your  imprudence  has 
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exposed  you  !  Why  did  you  go  and  fish  so  near 
Wedderburn  ?  If  it  had  not  been  for  your  foolish 
fancy,  Gauthier  would  not  now  be  in  our  enemy's 
power.' 

'  Our  enemy !'  repeated  Francis.  '  Is  it  possible 
that  my  noble  father,  the  servant  of  the  Regent,  can 
have  enemies  in  Scotland  ?' 

'  He  has,'  replied  D'Arcy,  '  and  cruel  ones — Wed- 
derburn above  all.  But  pay  attention,  Francis  :  you 
must  promise  me  not  to  go  out  of  Dunbar  for  a  time.' 

'  Oh,  father,  that  is  impossible  !  Do  you  want  me 
to  die  of  dulness  ?' 

'  And  you,  foolish  boy,  do  not  scruple  to  expose  to 
death  faithful  servants  like  Gauthier  !  For  doubtless 
this  was  planned  by  Sir  Home.  He  had  you  watched, 
and  it  was  you,  not  the  servant,  he  wished  to  seize.' 

'  I  will  stay,  then,  father,'  said  the  boy  with  a  sigh, 
'  not  because  of  the  danger  I  might  personally  run, 
but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  might  be  with  me.' 

'  That  is  well,  my  son.  I  accept  your  promise,  and 
know  you  will  not  break  your  word.  Now  I  must 
see  after  poor  Gauthier,  and  demand  him  from  Sir 
Home  ;  and  if  he  refuses  my  demand,  then,  by  all 
that  is  holy ' 

*  We  will,'  struck  in  his  son,  '  take  a  troop  of 
soldiers  and  overthrow  his  castle,  so  that  not  a  stone 
shall  rest  upon  a  stone.' 

'  Brave  boy !'  said  his  father,  looking  at  Francis 
with  admiring  eyes.  *  You  will  one  day  make  a 
gallant  knight.' 

La  Bastie  then  called  his  servants,  but  before  he 
had  time  to  issue  his  orders  Dick  reminded  him  of  the 
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messenger,  who  had  now  been  waiting  a  long  time, 
and  further  announced  that  a  man  wearing  in  his 
bonnet  a  heathcock's  plume  had  just  arrived  from 
Wedderburn,  and  had  asked  to  speak  with  Sir 
Antony  d'Arcy. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  TWO  MESSAGES 

'  A  MESSAGE  from  Wedderburn !'  exclaimed  the 
knight.  '  It  has  arrived  just  in  time,  Dick,  to  save 
you  going  to  the  manor.  Let  him  come  in,  and  we 
shall  see  if  the  heathcock  will  dare  to  crow  here  in 
such  a  high  key.  Bring  him  in,'  he  repeated  im- 
patiently, '  and  let  us  leave  the  hall.  The  orders  I 
was  about  to  give  are,  for  the  present  at  least,  useless. 
However,  Toby,'  he  said,  turning  to  one  of  the  men, 
'  go  and  tell  the  captain  of  the  pikemen  to  arm  some 
of  the  men  and  hold  himself  in  readiness,  and  you, 
Dick,  bring  in  this  Wedderburn  messenger.' 

'  I  would  mention  to  your  Honour,'  said  Dick,  before 
departing  on  his  errand,  'that  the  horseman  from 
Edinburgh  has  been  waiting  a  long  time,  and  he 
says  he  has  come  from  my  Lord  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  Cardinal  Beaton.' 

'A  message  from  the  Chancellor?'  replied  Sir 
Antony,  in  surprise.  '  You  are  right,  Dick — you  are 
right ;  he  must  come  first.  Let  the  messenger  from 
Wedderburn  wait,  and  give  him  a  pot  of  beer  and 
some  beef.  I  should  not  wish  him  to  tell  his  master 
that  he  was  offered  no  refreshment  at  Dunbar.  Now 

2 — 2 
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let  the  Cardinal's  messenger  enter.  Francis,'  he  said, 
turning  to  his  son,  '  go  and  change  your  clothes  and 
wash  the  blood  from  your  hands.  No  doubt  the 
Cardinal's  message  will  relate  to  the  present  state  of 
politics,  and  those  are  matters  too  serious  for  one  of 
your  age.' 

'  I  am  going,  father ;  but  do  not  forget  Gauthier, 
for  if  any  mischance  happen  to  him,  I  tell  you  I 
should  never  forgive  myself.' 

'  Be  at  rest,  my  child  ;  Gauthier  will  be  free  to- 
morrow, or  the  Manor  of  Wedderburn  will  be  pulled 
down  as  belonging  to  a  traitor.' 

Reassured  by  these  words,  Francis  left  the  hall. 
When  alone,  the  knight  became  a  prey  to  the  most 
lively  impatience. 

'  What  news  can  the  Chancellor  be  sending  me  ?' 
he  asked  himself.  '  Is  he  announcing  that  the 
Council  of  the  Regency,  yielding  to  the  desires  of 
my  enemies,  have  dismissed  me  from  my  post?  If 
it  should  be  so,  the  news  would  be  welcome.  I  would 
gladly  hand  over  the  castle  keys  to  my  successor.  I 
should  then  leave  Scotland,  where  such  hatred  is 
shown  towards  me,  and  I  would  return  at  once  to  my 
dear  France,  whence  the  Duke  of  Albany  should 
never  have  taken  me  to  abandon  me  at  last  in  the 
midst  of  strangers.  But  perhaps  the  Cardinal  is 
renewing  the  invitation  he  made  me  to  send  Francis 
to  him.  If  that  should  be  the  case,  notwithstanding 
my  love  for  the  child,  he  shall  go,  for  he  will  be  safer 
with  the  Cardinal  at  Edinburgh  than  here  on  the 
Border  in  the  midst  of  these  merciless  lords  who  so 
hate  me.' 
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He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  the  entrance  of 
the  messenger,  who  approached  him  respectfully. 

'Welcome  to  Dunbar,  sir,'  said  La  Bastie.  '  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  receive  a  messenger  from  the 
Cardinal.' 

'  I  am  charged  to  deliver  this  into  your  Honour's 
hands,'  replied  the  man,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  at  the 
same  time  presenting  the  knight  with  a  folded  paper, 
tied  with  a  silken  thread,  and  sealed  with  the  arms  of 
the  Chancellor  of  Scotland.  Sir  Antony  was  in  such 
haste  to  open  the  missive  that  he  did  not  notice  that 
the  wax  had  been  cut  through  and  then  adroitly 
covered  with  more  wax  of  the  same  colour.  With- 
drawing into  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  he  read  the 
following  letter  with  ever-increasing  interest : 

'SiR  KNIGHT,  MY  TRUSTY  FRIEND, 

'  Grave  events  are  taking  place  at  Edinburgh, 
and  a  revolution  is  imminent  in  the  Regency.  The 
Queen-mother  has  lost  all  her  prestige,  and  every- 
thing leads  me  to  fear  that  her  husband  Angus,  of 
the  House  of  Douglas,  will  succeed  in  possessing 
himself  of  the  supreme  power.  For  the  last  few 
months  he  has  been  dissembling,  and  has  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  young  King  by  flattering  his  tastes 
and  gratifying  his  whims.  Everyone  believes,  or 
makes  a  show  of  believing,  that  he  acts  thus  out  of 
affection  to  the  child  King ;  but  his  real  intention  is 
to  persuade  James  to  entrust  himself  to  his  guardian- 
ship, and  once  master  of  the  royal  person,  he  will 
seize  the  Regency  by  main  force.  But  he  shall  not 
accomplish  his  designs  so  easily.  The  Hamiltons 
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are  on  the  alert,  and  ready,  if  necessary,  to  take  up 
arms.  I  much  wish,  my  brave  knight,  that  I  could 
have  in  these  circumstances  the  support  of  your 
presence  ;  but  it  would  be  impolitic  for  you  to  leave 
the  frontier  until  something  is  decided.  Besides, 
your  presence  on  the  Border  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  hold  in  check  the  rebellious  nobles.  Remain, 
then,  at  your  post  until  you  receive  further  news — 
that  is  to  say,  until  the  success  or  defeat  of  Angus  is 
certain.  In  the  event  of  his  success,  you  must  hasten 
at  once  to  the  capital,  where  you  would  be  in  greater 
safety  than  at  Dunbar.  I  know  you  have  enemies, 
and  powerful  ones,  on  the  Border,  who  would  combine 
to  attack  you  should  the  Douglas  prove  successful. 
But  for  the  present  be  at  rest ;  nothing  will  be 
attempted  until  the  divorce  of  Angus  and  the  Queen- 
mother  is  effected,  and  though  husband  and  wife  are 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  both  agreed  in  wishing 
for  it,  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  is  the  Queen's  brother, 
may  possibly  oppose  it.  However  that  may  be,  the 
success  of  Angus  mainly  depends  on  that  separation 
taking  place.  The  Hamiltons,  with  their  chief,  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  who  is  related  to  me,  have  come  to 
Edinburgh  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency.  Such  is 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  Sir  Knight,  and  what  I 
said  before  I  repeat  now.  Fulfil  your  duty  and 
remain  on  the  Border,  but  send  me  your  son,  who  is 
now  more  than  ever  needed  here.  I  know  I  am 
imposing  a  sacrifice  on  your  fatherly  heart,  but  the 
case  is  pressing.  I  wish  to  present  him  to  the  young 
King,  and  to  have  him  about  his  person,  for,  in  the 
event  of  Angus  accomplishing  his  design,  the  presence 
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of  your  son  near  the  royal  child  (who  could  not  see 
him  without  making  him  his  friend)  would  be  more 
useful  to  our  cause  than  the  best-intentioned  re- 
presentations of  the  Council.  The  King  is  certain  to 
like  your  boy,  and  to  make  him  his  confidant,  and 
this  will  serve  to  lessen,  or  even  entirely  destroy,  the 
influence  Earl  Angus  has  gained  over  our  youthful 
Sovereign.  Think  over  what  I  have  written,  Sir 
Antony.  My  messenger  will  remain  one  day  at 
Dunbar,  but  must  return  the  following  day.  I  have 
great  hopes  that  you  will  entrust  Francis  to  him. 
The  little  troop  I  have  sent  with  the  messenger  will 
be  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  you  for  your  boy's  safety 
on  the  journey.  As  to  his  sojourn  at  Edinburgh, 
leave  that  to  me.  He  will  find  friends — ay,  powerful 
ones,  foremost  among  whom  I  beg  you  to  number 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews. 

'  Yours  very  affectionately, 

'BEATON,  Chancellor  of  Scotland! 

The  knight  was  refolding  the  paper,  when  he 
perceived  a  postscript,  which  ran  as  follows  : 

P.S. — '  My  writing  openly  to  you  on  such  matters 
will  make  it  clear  to  you  that  I  have  as  much  confi- 
dence in  your  honour  as  in  your  attachment  to  me. 
Therefore,  do  not  take  offence  at  what  I  now  ask  of 
you.  Return  this  letter  to  me  with  your  reply.  It 
would  injure  us  much  if  it  should  happen  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  our  enemies.  Vale  !' 

When  the  knight  had  finished  reading,  he  remained 
for  some  time  absorbed  in  thought.  At  last,  ad- 
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dressing  the  horseman,  who  had  stood  motionless 
in  a  corner  of  the  hall,  'Sir  messenger,'  he  said, 
' the  orders  of  the  Archbishop  are  that  you 
pass  the  night  at  Dunbar,  and  set  out  to-morrow 
at  break  of  day.  I  will  remit  my  answer  to 
you.' 

As  soon  as  the  man  had  withdrawn,  Sir  Antony 
sent  for  his  son. 

'  Francis,'  he  said,  somewhat  abruptly,  '  we  must 
part.  You  are  going  to  leave  Dunbar.' 

'  What  did  you  say,  father — going  away  from  you  ?' 
asked  the  boy  sorrowfully. 

'Yes,  my  child.  Cardinal  Beaton,  Chancellor  of 
the  realm,  wishes  me  to  send  you  to  Edinburgh.' 

'  To  Edinburgh !'  repeated  the  boy,  unable  to 
repress  his  joyful  surprise. 

'  The  Cardinal  has  views  about  you,'  continued  his 
father,  'of  which  I  do  not  wholly  approve,  though  it 
is  urgent  that  at  present  I  should  appear  to  do  so  ; 
besides,  my  peace  of  mind  and  your  safety  require  it.' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  father  ?' 

'  I  am  not  allowed  to  make  known  to  you  the 
Cardinal's  plans.  He  will  himself  inform  you  of  the 
brilliant  destiny  he  designs  for  you.  Let  it  suffice 
for  you  to  know  that  you  will  be  thrown  with  persons 
of  rank — yea,  of  very  high  rank.  Strive  always  to 
preserve  your  frank  and  upright  character.  You 
will  see  the  Court,  Francis,  and  the  Court  is  the  land 
of  lies  and  intrigues.  Be  prudent.  I  need  not 

exhort  you  to  show  devotion  to  His  Maj that  is 

to  say,  the  person  with  whom  you  will  be  placed ; 
and  if  at  any  time,  notwithstanding  your  youth,  you 
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should  be  charged  with  any  commission,  acquit  your- 
self of  it  courageously  and  honestly.' 

'  Father,'  replied  Francis,  '  I  do  not  understand  all 
you  say.  I  do  not  know  for  what  purpose  I  am 
going  to  Edinburgh  and  with  what  person  I  am  to 
be  placed  ;  but  be  assured  that,  with  whatever  mission 
I  may  be  entrusted  or  in  whatever  situation  I  may 
be,  I  shall  always  and  everywhere  try  to  do  honour 
to  my  father  and  my  country.  And  now  command 
me  to  depart.  I  am  ready.  I  go  full  of  hope,  and 
I  might  even  say  with  a  joyful  heart,  if  the  sorrow  of 
leaving  you  did  not  trouble  my  happiness.' 

'  Reassure  yourself  on  that  point,  my  son.  Our 
separation  may  not  be  a  long  one ;  perhaps  before  a 
month  has  elapsed  I  also  may  be  at  Edinburgh.' 

'  When  that  day  comes,  father,  I  shall  be  perfectly 
happy.  Now  at  last  I  am  going  to  be  of  use.  I 
shall  fulfil  a  higher  destiny  than  that  of  hunting  deer 
or  catching  salmon.' 

'  Go  now,  Francis,  and  prepare  for  your  journey, 
for  to-morrow  at  daybreak  you  start  for  Edinburgh.' 

The  boy  hastened  away,  and  as  he  made  his 
preparations  for  departure  his  mind  was  filled  with 
thoughts  of  a  pleasant  future. 

'  Going  to  Edinburgh  !'  he  said,  for  in  his  joy  he 
spoke  aloud.  '  To  Edinburgh — to  the  Court.  What 
joy  !  One  thing  only  grieves  me,  and  that  is  leaving 
my  poor  father;  but  he  has  just  assured  me  that 
perhaps  in  less  than  a  month  he  may  rejoin  me.  A 
month  !  that  is  soon  over,  and  then  I  shall  have  so 
many  new  and  beautiful  things  to  see  there.  Oh,  I 
am  very  happy  !  My  real  life  is  at  last  going  to  begin. 
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But,  see,  here  I  am  talking  to  myself,  and  my  packing 
is  not  yet  done.' 

'  I  cannot  understand  why  this  parting  makes  me 
so  uneasy,'  said  Sir  Antony,  when  his  son  had  left 
the  apartment.  '  I  know  I  shall  see  him  again — soon 
too,  perhaps,  for  Angus  will  succeed  in  his  plans,  and 

then Yes,  I  feel  sure  I  shall  see  my  son  again  ; 

and  yet  I  am  sad,  and  full  of  a  vague  uneasiness,  as 
if  some  misfortune  were  about  to  fall  on  me.' 

At  this  moment  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  Dick,  advancing  timidly  into  the  room,  stood 
silent  and  motionless  before  his  master,  seemingly 
unwilling  to  speak. 

'  Well,  Dick,  what  is  it  ?'  questioned  the  knight. 

But  Dick  still  maintained  silence,  twisting  his  cap 
about  in  his  hands,  and  every  moment  becoming 
more  embarrassed. 

'  What  do  you  want  ?'  repeated  his  master  im- 
patiently. 

*  Your  Honour ' 

'  Well,  what  ?     Can't  you  speak  ?' 

'  It  is  Tumkett,  the  messenger  from  Wedder- 
burn.' 

'  Ah,  true !     Let  him  come  in.' 

'  Pardon  me,  your  Honour,  but  that  is  impossible, 
seeing  that  he  is  not  here.' 

'  What  say  you,  clown  ?'  said  Sir  Antony  irritably. 

'  I  declare  to  your  Honour  I  did  all  I  could  to  keep 
him  and  restrain  his  impatience.  I  even  condescended 
to  drink  with  him,  but  that  only  served  to  make  him 
somewhat  tipsy.' 

'  And  you  also,  you  drunkard  !' 
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'  Oh  !  I — that  was  my  duty  to  the  castle  :  it  was 
honourable ;  but  he — ah  !' 

'  Well,  when  will  you  finish  ?' 

'  He  left  saying  that  the  falconer  of  Lord  Home 
of  Wedderburn  could  not  be  expected  to  wait  your 
Honour's  pleasure ;  that  his  son  was  a  goose  with 
clipped  wings  to  have  let  the  young  lord  escape ;  and, 
as  he  could  wait  no  longer,  he  charged  me  to  give 
you  on  behalf  of  his  master  this  letter,  written  at  his 
dictation  by  the  chaplain  of  Wedderburn.' 

'  Give  it  me,  then,  and  remember  that  the  fellow 
who  has  dared  utter  such  insolent  words  will  be 
punished  as  he  deserves.  And  now,  you  drunkard, 
get  to  bed,  and  be  thankful  that  your  present  state 
prevents  my  chastizing  you  as  you  deserve  for  re- 
peating such  insolent  messages  to  me.' 

Dick  did  not  require  to  be  told  twice,  and  with- 
drew. The  knight  opened  the  letter,  and  read  as 
follows : 

'FROM  THE  MANOR  OF  WEDDERBURN, 
' 'January^  152-. 

'  Sir  Home  of  Wedderburn  to  Antony  d'Arcy,  Governor 
of  the  Eastern  Border  by  usurpation  and  assassina- 
tion. 

'  If  Sir  Antony  d'Arcy  values  the  life  of  his 
vassal,  arrested  by  our  keeper  for  fishing  without 
leave  on  our  domain,  he  must  appear  to-morrow  at 
daybreak  on  the  border  of  the  lake  where  the  offence 
was  committed,  and  he  must  come  in  person  to 
claim  him  ;  if  not,  justice  will  have  its  way.  Antony 
d'Arcy,  if  he  is  afraid,  can  bring  with  him  an  escort, 
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but  of  not  more  than  five  men-at-arms.  If  the  escort 
exceeds  that  number,  the  French  servant  will  be 
executed  immediately  that  the  escort  appears  in 
sight. 

'  HOME  OF  WEDDERBURN.' 

'  Insolent  lord !'  cried  the  knight,  indignant  at 
what  he  had  read.  '  You  shall  see  if  Antony  d'Arcy 
is  afraid  !  I  will  go  alone  to  meet  you,  and  if  you 
have  courage  enough  to  combat  with  me,  we  shall 
see  if  my  arm  is  not  strong  enough  to  beat  down  your 
insolence.' 

He  then  wrote  a  short  reply  to  the  Chancellor, 
and,  without  undressing,  threw  himself  on  his  couch. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE     DEPARTURE 

DAY  had  hardly  dawned  before  Francis  was  up  and 
about.  He  had  donned  his  travelling-dress,  and  was 
ready  to  set  out ;  he  had  selected  from  amongst  his 
father's  weapons  the  shortest  sword  he  could  find, 
and  had  fastened  it  to  his  side.  A  beautiful  little 
dagger  with  a  richly-chased  silver  handle — a  present 
from  his  father — hung  from  his  belt.  Thus  armed 
and  equipped,  he  entered  his  father's  apartment  as 
day  began  to  break.  The  knight  was  asleep,  but 
his  rest  seemed  to  be  disturbed  by  painful  dreams. 
He  moved  his  arms  about,  and  from  his  half-closed 
lips  issued  inarticulate  sounds.  All  at  once  a  tear 
rolled  from  under  the  closed  lids,  and  in  a  deep  voice 
he  cried,  '  Francis,  my  son  !'  The  boy,  who  had 
entered  with  his  heart  full  of  joyous  hopes  for  the 
future,  was  saddened  at  the  sight  before  him. 

'Poor  father!'  he  murmured,  'he  must  have  had  a 
dreadful  dream  !  Perhaps  he  feels  my  going  away 
more  than  he  showed  yesterday ;  and  yet  he  said, 
"  In  a  month  I  may  be  with  you  again."  Shall  I 
wake  him  ?  No,  I  dare  not.' 

But  when  he  beheld  the  tear  steal  down  his  father's 
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cheek,  and  heard  the  exclamation,  '  Francis,  my  son !' 
he  could  no  longer  restrain  himself. 

'Father,  father!'  he  cried.  'What  is  it?'  and  he 
kissed  his  father's  hand. 

The  knight  woke  up  with  a  start,  and,  seeing  his 
beloved  child,  cried  out  as  he  leant  towards  him, 
'You  ! — it  is  you  !'  and  embraced  him  tenderly. 

'  Father,  you  gave  me  quite  a  fright,'  said  Francis, 
returning  his  embrace.  '  What  was  the  matter  with 
you  ?  I  am  sure  you  have  had  a  frightful  dream,  for 
I  saw  a  tear  roll  down  your  face  ;  and  I  entered  into 
your  dream,  for  you  called  aloud  to  me.' 

'  Poor  child  !  No,  no  !  it  is  nothing.  No  doubt  I 
was  dreaming,  but  I  do  not  remember  what  troubled 
my  sleep/  replied  his  father,  trying  to  chase  away 
the  gloomy  thoughts  that  had  filled  his  mind.  '  Ah, 
well !  you  are  ready — and  armed,  too.  Where  did 
you  find  that  sword  ?' 

'  In  your  armoury,  father,  and  I  have  taken  it  with 
the  intention  of  keeping  it  free  from  stain,  whatever 
may  happen.' 

'  Right,  my  son.  That  sword  was  the  first  I  ever 
wore :  may  it  earn  for  you  a  reputation  like  to  that  it 
acquired  for  me !  But  the  day  is  advancing,  and  we 
both  have  to  set  out — you  for  Edinburgh,  I  for ' 

Here  the  knight  suddenly  broke  off.  He  recol- 
lected himself,  and  felt  that  to  tell  his  son  of  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous  would  only  serve  to  trouble  him, 
and  lessen  the  courage  he  needed  for  their  coming 
separation.  But  the  boy  had  noticed  the  interruption. 

'  For '  he  repeated.  '  You  did  not  finish, 

father.  Why  have  you  to  set  out  so  early  ?' 
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'  Why  ?  Well,  Master  Curious,  if  you  must  know 
everything,  I  want  to  undertake  a  reconnaissance  my- 
self some  miles  out  of  Dunbar.  It  is  said  that  some 
factious  people  are  rising,  and  I  must  do  my  duty.' 
Whilst  he  thus  spoke  he  had  risen,  buckled  on  his 
sword,  and  donned  a  felt  cap. 

'  You,'  he  continued,  '  are  now  going  to  set  out. 
The  Cardinal's  messenger  will  escort  you.  Here  is 
my  answer  to  the  Chancellor :  you  must  give  it  to 
him  yourself — only  to  him,  you  understand,  Francis. 
You  are  as  yet  very  young  to  be  trusted  with  such  a 
commission,  but  it  is  well  for  you  to  get  accustomed 
to  such  duties,  for  probably  at  Edinburgh  you  will 
have  more  important  services  to  perform  than  the 
one  I  now  confide  to  you.  Remember  that  this 
packet  contains  the  fortune,  and  perhaps  even  the 
life,  of  a  powerful  person,  without  speaking  of  myself. 
If  these  letters  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  strangers, 
we  should  be  seriously  compromised.  I  tell  you  all 
this,  Francis,  to  make  clear  to  you  the  great  value  of 
these  papers,  and  to  warn  you  to  keep  your  eye  upon 
them  during  your  journey.' 

'  Do  not  fear,  father ;  I  will  put  them  here  in  my 
doublet  pocket,  which  I  will  fasten  for  greater  pre- 
caution, and  I  will  defend  them  with  my  life.' 

'Take  care,  however,  my  boy,  not  to  engage  in 
useless  quarrels.  Be  prudent,  and  think  well  with 
yourself,  before  lightly  running  risks,  that  your  life 
henceforth  belongs  to  the  country  you  serve,  and  to 
the  King,  James  the  Fifth,  with  whom  you  are  now 
to  live.' 

'  The  King  !     What  ?' 
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'  I  cannot  tell  you  more,  my  son.  Perhaps  I  have 
already  said  too  much,  and  we  are  wasting  precious 
time  :  for  it  is  getting  late ;'  and  a  cloud  suddenly 
overspread  the  face  of  the  knight,  whilst  an  involun- 
tary shudder  shook  his  frame.  Recovering  himself, 
however,  with  an  effort,  he  said  :  '  Embrace  me,  child, 
and  go  without  fear  ;  we  shall  soon  meet  again.' 

'  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  father,'  said  Francis,  his 
eyes  filling  with  tears.  '  Up  to  this  time  I  was  full 
of  joy  at  the  thought  of  going  to  Edinburgh.  I  was 
proud  of  being  treated  almost  as  a  man,  and  of  be- 
coming useful ;  and  now,  in  spite  of  myself,  seeing 
you  sad  and  hesitating,  I  feel  my  heart  heavy  within 
me,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  go.' 

'  There  !  Yes,  it  is  true  ;  you  are  right,'  said  Sir 
Antony,  trying  to  smile.  '  I  am  a  weak  and  sense- 
less fool,  and  I  am  making  you  weak  also ;  but  it  is 

the  first  time  we  have  parted,  and But  there, 

there  !  kiss  me  once  more,  my  child,  and  I  will  give 
orders  to  set  out.' 

Folding  his  son  in  his  arms,  he  embraced  him  again 
and  again,  and  then  abruptly  quitted  the  room, 
wishing  to  hide  from  Francis  the  tears  he  could  hardly 
restrain.  Before  seeking  the  Cardinal's  messenger, 
the  knight  withdrew  to  his  own  apartment  for  a 
moment  to  calm  himself  and  remove  any  traces  of 
emotion  from  his  face. 

'  Coward  that  I  am !'  he  said,  wiping  his  eyes. 
'  Ah !  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  horrid  dream,  I 
should  have  been  more  courageous.  But,  oh,  it  was 
a  frightful  one !  Alone,  surrounded  by  enemies  at 
the  Morass  of  Dunse,  I  was  murdered  without  pity  ; 
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and  it  seemed  to  me  that  before  I  died  they  showed 
me  the  head — oh,  it  is  too  horrible  to  recall! — the 
head  of  Francis,  my  beloved  child  !  But  is  it  reason- 
able to  feel  such  trouble  ?  What  have  I  to  fear  ? 
Weddert)urn  offered  me  an  escort  of  five  men.  If 
his  design  had  been  murderous,  he  would  have  de- 
manded that  I  should  come  alone.  No;  all  that 
can  result  from  this  interview  is  a  duel,  and  then  the 
chances  will  be  equal.  Sir  Home  may  hate  me,  but, 
after  all,  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  I  ought  to  trust  his 
word.  So  to  prove  to  him  that  I  have  no  fear,  as 
he  insolently  insinuated  in  his  letter,  I  will  meet 
him  alone  without  any  escort.  As  to  my  son,  the 
Cardinal's  servants  are  with  him,  and  that  ought  to 
reassure  me.  Yes,'  he  continued, '  my  fears  are  most 
unreasonable.' 

He  now  descended  to  the  courtyard,  where  the 
Cardinal's  servant  awaited  him.  He  gave  him  his 
instructions,  recommended  Francis  to  his  particular 
care,  and  then,  calling  for  his  horse,  which  was  always 
ready  saddled,  he  left  the  castle  at  a  gallop. 

Francis,  quite  upset  by  what  had  just  taken  place, 
had  gone  back  to  his  room  to  make  his  final  arrange- 
ments, when  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his  sad  reverie, 
the  thought  of  Gauthier  came  to  his  mind.  Running 
down  quickly,  he  looked  for  his  father  in  the  court- 
yard. 

'  Where  is  father  ?  where  is  he  ?'  he  questioned. 

'  My  lord  has  gone  off  at  a  gallop,'  said  Dick,  who, 
thanks  to  a  heavy  sleep,  had  recovered  from  his  deep 
potations,  and  was  now  cooling  his  head  in  the  foggy 
air. 
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'  Gone  alone !  that  is  very  extraordinary,'  replied 
Francis,  half  surprised,  half  uneasy.  '  I  thought  he 
was  going  to  reconnoitre  the  frontier  this  morning.' 

'The  captain  of  the  pikemen  has  started  with  a 
troop,'  answered  Dick;  'but  I  do  not  knftw  if  his 
orders  are  to  rejoin  my  lord,  though  it  would  appear 
so.' 

'  Then,  my  father  has  forgotten  the  brave  Gauthier,' 
continued  Francis,  '  who  through  my  fault  is  at  this 
moment  a  prisoner  at  Wedderburn.  Shall  I,'  he 
added  to  himself,  '  go  without  trying  to  save  the  poor 
fellow  ?  No,  I  will  remain  ;  and  if  my  father  has 
forgotten  him,  I  will  watch  over  his  fate.' 

Turning  away,  Francis  was  about  to  countermand 
his  departure,  when  Dick,  who  had  overheard  his 
words,  stopped  him. 

'  My  young  master,'  he  said,  '  I  think  you  are  un- 
easy about  Gauthier ;  and,  in  truth,  you  might  well 
fear,  for  we  all  know  that  Wedderburn  is  not  kindly 
disposed  to  anyone  belonging  to  Sir  D'Arcy,  and, 
besides  that,  is  a  cruel  and  ferocious  enemy.  Never- 
theless, be  assured,  sir,  your  father  is  not  forgetting 
Gauthier.' 

'  How  do  you  know  ?'  asked  Francis.  '  Did  he  tell 
you  he  was  doing  anything  to  rescue  him  ?' 

'  My  lord,'  answered  the  man,  '  did  not  say  any- 
thing to  me ;  but,  all  the  same,  I  can  reassure  you, 
for  just  as  he  was  starting  he  passed  through  a 
group  of  servants,  and  hearing  them  express  uneasi- 
ness as  to  Gauthier's  fate,  he  called  out :  "  Have  no 
fears ;  Gauthier  will  be  back  in  less  than  two  hours, 
or  I  am  unworthy  of  the  spurs  of  knighthood."  And 
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as  all  know  my  lord  to  be  the  soul  of  chivalry,  they 
were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  went  off  to  their  work. 
Therefore  I  beg  of  you,  my  young  lord,  to  follow 
their  example,  and  not  delay  your  departure.  Your 
noble  father  will  look  after  his  faithful  vassal,  and  as 
to  what  concerns  you  his  orders  were  precise.  You 
were  to  set  out  at  nine  o'clock,  and  he  would  be  dis- 
pleased if  he  found  you  still  here  on  his  return.' 

'  Dick,  my  friend,  you  are  right,'  replied  the  boy  ; 
'  and  as  I  am  now  satisfied  about  Gauthier,  there  is 
nothing  to  detain  me  here.  Keep  this,'  he  added, 
'  as  a  remembrance  of  me,  and  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  attachment  you  have  always  shown  towards 
me  for  my  father's  sake.  Who  knows  if  we  shall 
ever  meet  again  ?' 

'  Oh,  sir,  do  you  really  mean  it  ?'  asked  the  man. 

'  Yes,  take  it — take  it !  We  never  know,  Dick, 
whether  we  shall  live  or  die ;'  and  he  placed  in  the 
servant's  hand  a  little  gold  chain,  from  which  hung  a 
small  cross. 

He  had  always  worn  it  round  his  neck,  and,  though 
not  of  great  value,  the  way  in  which  it  was  offered 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  given  made  it 
very  precious  to  Dick,  who,  much  moved,  was  effusive 
in  his  thanks  to  his  young  master.  An  hour  later 
Francis  had  left  the  castle,  and,  escorted  by  the 
Cardinal's  messenger  and  the  three  men  he  had 
brought  with  him,  took  the  road  to  the  capital. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE   FREEBOOTER  CHIEFTAIN 

FOR  the  first  hour  the  little  cavalcade  rode  in  silence. 
Francis  was  sad,  and  felt  his  isolation  keenly. 
Separated,  as  he  was,  from  his  father  for  the  first 
time,  a  vague  feeling  of  uneasiness  stole  over  him. 
Not  that  his  youthful  courage  had  given  way,  but 
that  he  already  felt  himself  parted  from  the  father  he 
loved,  and  of  whom,  perhaps,  he  should  have  no  tidings 
for  long.  Alas  !  all  too  soon  he  would  receive  them. 
Then,  as  to  himself,  he  would  for  the  future  be  alone 
in  the  midst  of  strangers,  who,  even  though  they 
treated  him  as  a  friend,  would  certainly  not  show  him 
such  a  love  as  his  father  had  unceasingly  lavished  on 
him.  Most  likely,  too,  he  would  be  exposed  to  great 
danger  from  the  intrigues  of  those  who  make  little 
account  of  anyone  else  when  their  own  interests  are 
concerned.  Yes,  indeed,  he  had  much  ground  for 
fear. 

Thoughts  such  as  these  occupied  his  mind  as  he 
rode  along ;  but  the  fresh  morning  air,  the  novelty 
of  the  country  which  he  now  traversed  for  the  first 
time,  above  all,  ambition — which  whispered  to  him 
that  he  was  destined  for  great  things,  and  would  be 
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powerful  even  amongst  the  powerful  —  gradually 
changed  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  reawakened 
the  hope  and  satisfaction  he  had  felt  the  previous 
evening.  Having  thus  chased  away  his  gloomy 
meditations,  he  felt  he  should  like  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  his  escort.  For  this  purpose  he  slackened 
his  pace,  and  soon  found  himself  side  by  side  with 
the  chief  of  the  little  party.  However,  the  latter 
seemed  not  at  all  disposed  to  enter  into  conversation, 
and  though  his  horse  was  alongside  of  the  young 
lord's,  he  took  care  to  keep  at  a  certain  distance  from 
him.  Francis,  who  remarked  this,  was  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  it,  and  as  they  rode  on  he  scrutinized  his 
companion.  In  person  he  was  the  veritable  type  of 
an  adventurer.  His  face  was  marked  by  a  hideous 
scar.  His  features  were  shrunken,  and  his  hollow 
eyes  and  heavy,  sullen  lips  betokened  habits  of  ex- 
cessive indulgence.  His  countenance  bore  the  stamp 
of  ferocity  and  intrepidity.  The  first  sight  of  him 
was  sufficient  to  tell  how  bold  he  would  be  in  danger 
and  how  terrible  in  combat. 

If  Sir  Antony  had  studied  the  man  more  carefully, 
if  he  had  not  been  convinced  that,  as  he  brought  the 
Cardinal's  letter,  he  must  be  in  his  service,  he  would 
have  trembled  at  the  mere  idea  of  confiding  his  son 
to  such  an  escort.  But  the  writing  was  authenticj 
and  the  seal,  which  it  is  true  he  had  only  glanced  at 
hastily,  bore  the  arms  of  his  powerful  friend.  Why, 
therefore,  should  he  have  any  misgivings?  and  why 
should  he  closely  examine  the  soldier  whom  the 
Cardinal  had  trusted  as  his  envoy  ? 

Francis,  on  his  first  glance  at  his  companion,  ex- 
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perienced  a  strong  feeling  of  repulsion.  It  was  very 
strange,  he  thought,  that  such  a  man  should  be  the 
servant  of  a  Churchman,  and  a  thrill  of  fear  ran 
through  him.  Ashamed,  however,  of  this  momentary 
weakness,  he  again  turned  to  examine  his  fellow- 
traveller.  The  man's  garb  was  as  little  calculated  to 
win  confidence  as  his  appearance  and  manners.  His 
dress  was,  in  truth,  such  as  was  usually  worn  by 
Scottish  bandits.  Over  a  buff  leathern  jacket,  black- 
ened by  use,  he  wore  a  coat  of  mail,  and  his  thighs 
were  also  encased  in  armour,  on  which  were  designed 
patterns  in  golden  rings.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
these  once  rich  and  brilliant  accoutrements,  now 
rusty  and  uncared  for,  had  seen  better  days,  and  no 
doubt  had  been  the  property  of  some  noble  knight. 
On  his  head  he  wore  a  felt  cap,  garnished  outside 
with  iron,  and  in  which,  by  a  sort  of  coquetry,  he  had 
placed  an  ostrich  feather,  probably  stolen  from  some 
rich  lady's  wardrobe.  His  immense  deerskin  boots 
reached  to  his  knees,  and  were  adorned  with  huge 
spurs.  At  his  left  side  hung  one  of  those  long  and 
heavy  swords  worn  only  by  horse-soldiers,  but  which 
he  never  laid  aside,  as  if  wishing  to  show  that  so 
formidable  a  weapon  was  as  nothing  to  his  giant 
strength.  Our  readers  will  now  be  able  to  picture  to 
themselves  the  man  to  whom  the  knight,  lulled  into 
security  by  his  being  the  bearer  of  the  Cardinal's 
missive,  had  confided  his  son. 

This  further  study  of  his  companion  served,  we 
must  avow,  to  increase  rather  than  allay  the  fears  of 
the  boy.  But  Francis  refused  to  give  way  to  fear. 

'  I  remember,'  said  he  to  himself, '  my  father  has 
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often  said  to  me,  "If  anything  appears  fearful  to  you 
from  a  distance,  Francis,  go  near  it,  for  that  is  the 
only  way  of  discovering  whether  there  is  real  cause 
for  fear  or  not."  So  I  will  act  on  that  advice.' 

Riding  up  close  to  the  man  so  that  their  horses 
almost  touched  each  other,  he  resolutely  opened  the 
conversation,  saying  abruptly  : 

'  It  is  a  beautiful  morning,  sir.' 

His  companion  stared  at  him,  but  made  no  reply. 

'  If  the  day  continues  as  fine  as  it  has  begun,' 
pursued  the  boy,  '  our  journey  will  be  very  pleasant.' 

'  Perhaps,'  answered  the  man  in  a  harsh  guttural 
voice  ;  and  he  began  to  whistle  between  his  teeth. 

Rather  taken  aback  by  this  doubt  expressed  in 
such  a  strange  way  by  his  guide  as  to  the  character 
of  their  journey,  Francis  kept  silence  for  a  few 
minutes.  Then,  with  an  effort,  he  returned  to  the 
charge. 

'  What  did  you  mean,  master,  by  doubting  of  the 
pleasantness  of  our  ride  ?' 

He  paused,  awaiting  a  reply,  but  the  man  went  on 
whistling  as  before. 

'By  St.  Francis!'  said  the  boy,  quite  discon- 
certed by  this  silence,  but  forcing  himself  to  appear 
merry,  '  no  one  can  accuse  you,  sir,  of  being  a 
gossip.  I  guess,  however,  what  it  is.  You  fear 
danger  on  the  road,  and  dare  not  tell  me,  in  case  I 
should  be  frightened.  But  reassure  yourself.  I  am 
brave,  and  should  we  be  attacked,  you  would  see  that 
I  should  be  able  to  help  in  the  defence.' 

A  smile  of  mockery  o'erspread  the  features  of  the 
horseman  as  he  heard  these  words. 
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f  By  my  father's  sword  !'  exclaimed  Francis,  in- 
dignant at  this  look  of  raillery,  'you  appear  to  doubt 
my  word  !  But  do  not  mistake  me.  I  will  suffer  no 
insult — no,  not  even  from  a  man  of  your  size !' 

After  uttering  this  boast,  the  boy  looked  resolutely 
at  the  soldier,  whose  face  expressed  greater  scorn 
than  before.  His  only  answer  was  to  lean  towards 
Francis,  seize  him  by  the  arm,  and  hold  him  sus- 
pended for  some  moments  above  his  saddle,  after 
which  he  replaced  him  on  his  horse  with  a  burst  of 
dry  short  laughter. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  youth 
at  such  treatment.  His  anger  was  mingled  with  a 
vague  fear  which  he  could  not  altogether  master.  He 
nevertheless  boldly  continued  the  conversation  : 

'  Well,  master,  you  have  certainly  proved  yourself 
to  be  stronger  than  I  am  ;  but  that  does  not  say  that 
I  am  lacking  in  courage,  and  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  chosen  some  other  way  of  proving 
to  me  your  strength,  as  I  think  that  if  the  Cardinal 
were  to  hear  of  the  way  you  have  behaved  to  me  he 
would  not  be  well  pleased.' 

'The  Cardinal?  Yes,  that  is  possible,'  said  the 
man,  at  last  breaking  silence. 

'Ah,  you  agree  there,'  added  Francis,  drawing 
himself  up  proudly,  hoping  by  his  assurance  to 
impress  his  companion,  and  withal  well  pleased  at 
being  able  to  shelter  himself  under  the  Cardinal's 
protection.  'You  know  that  on  my  arrival  at  Edin- 
burgh I  should  only  have  to  say  a  word  to  draw 
down  on  you  condign  punishment.  You  must  be 
aware  that  I  am  under  the  protection  of  the  Lord 
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Chancellor,  and  that  he  ordered  you  to  take  every 
possible  care  of  me.  Why,  then,  have  you  treated 
me  in  so  ungentlemanly  a  fashion  ?  and  how  do  you 
dare  disobey  your  master's  orders  ?' 

'  Because  the  Cardinal  is  not  my  master,'  said  the 
soldier. 

'  What  do  I  hear  ?'  murmured  Francis,  as  a 
shiver  again  ran  through  him.  '  What !  you  are 
not ' 

And  he  looked  about  him  for  means  of  escape,  and 
had  already  spurred  his  horse  to  a  gallop,  when  he 
felt  heavy  hands  laid  on  his  shoulders.  Turning  his 
head,  he  saw  that  two  of  the  soldiers  who  formed 
their  escort  had  approached  at  a  sign  from  their  chief, 
and  they  now  rode  on  either  side  of  him.  Convinced 
by  this  of  his  danger,  all  his  courage  revived,  and  the 
vague  fear  that  had  oppressed  him  whilst  in  doubt 
as  to  his  position  vanished  with  the  certainty  of  his 
being  in  the  hands  of  enemies.  So,  without  calcu- 
lating his  powerlessness  in  the  face  of  overpowering 
numbers,  he  with  a  quick  movement  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  sword ;  but  he  soon  found  that  resistance 
was  impossible.  His  two  guardians  each  seized  one 
of  his  arms,  pinning  him  to  his  saddle,  and  the 
chief,  calling  to  him  the  third  soldier,  drew  him  aside 
and  gave  him  the  following  orders : 

'  Go  on  ahead  of  us,  Shell,  to  Wedderburn.' 

'  I  go,'  said  the  man  addressed,  turning  his  horse's 
head  as  he  spoke. 

'  By  St.  Andrew's  cross !  I'll  break  your  head 
with  a  blow  of  my  fist  if  you  don't  listen  better,  you 
clown  !'  angrily  cried  the  chief. 
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Evidently  frightened  at  the  threat,  Shell  pulled  up 
his  horse,  and  remained  motionless  before  his  master. 

'  Tell  Sir  Home  that  I  am  following  with  the 
young  gallant,  of  whom  he  will  probably  speak  to 
you.  Ask  for  his  orders,  and  bring  them  to  me  at 
the  Pine-branch  Inn  at  Wedderburn  village.  I  shall 
stay  there  until  you  return  with  Sir  Home's  orders, 
since  the  Earl  has  commanded  me  to  obey  him.  By 
the  Mass !  I,  John  Andrew  Cessford,  to  obey  a 
simple  Baron  !  Oh  !  if  it  were  not  for  the  orders 
of — of — someone  !' 

The  horseman,  who  had  before  been  so  eager  to 
start,  now  sat  as  if  nailed  to  his  steed. 

'  You  brute  !'  cried  Cessford  with  an  oath.  '  Why 
do  you  stare  at  me  like  a  simpleton  ?  Did  you  not 
hear  what  I  said  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  but  you  told  me ' 

'  I  told  you — I  told  you,'  repeated  the  cavalier 
mockingly — c  I  told  you  to  start,  which  I  advise  you 
to  do  at  once,  if  you  don't  want  your  bones  broken 
with  the  flat  of  my  sword  !' 

'  Cursed  bandit !'  murmured  the  soldier.  '  Nothing 
but  threats.  "  I  will  break  your  head  with  my  fist 
if  you  set  out! — I  will  break  your  bones  with  my 
sword  if  you  do  not  go !"  One  does  not  know  how 
to  act ;  for  he  does  what  he  says.  Only  three  days 
ago  he  thrashed  me.  Oh,  if  he  were  not  so  strong ! 
But  patience  !  One  day  those  blows  will  be  repaid, 
Master  Andrew  Cessford.' 

These  reflections  were  made  by  Shell  as  he 
galloped  across  the  fields  towards  the  Manor  of 
Wedderburn. 
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'  Now  let  us  pursue  our  journey,'  said  the  chief, 
returning  to  Francis  and  his  guardian. 

'  Ah,  but  explain  yourself,'  began  Francis. 

But  Cessford  cut  short  his  petition,  and  for  all 
explanation  cried  out : 

'  Deliver  me  from  the  barking  of  this  snappish 
little  cur !  Muzzle  him !'  And  in  spite  of  the 
desperate  resistance  of  Francis  they  succeeded  in 
gagging  him.  '  Forward  !'  cried  Cessford  as  soon 
as  his  order  had  been  carried  out.  And  the  two 
soldiers  followed  their  chief  at  a  gallop,  dragging 
Francis  between  them. 

What  they  were  going  to  do  with  him,  where  they 
were  taking  him,  he  did  not  know.  But  all  at  once 
his  guides  turned  from  the  highroad  into  a  by-path. 
What  did  that  mean?  where  did  it  lead?  Francis 
asked  himself,  but  could  not  answer.  However, 
when  they  had  pursued  this  lane  for  about  half  an 
hour,  he  thought  he  recognised  his  surroundings,  and 
that  in  the  distance  he  could  see  the  shiny  and  miry 
soil  of  the  Morass  of  Dunse.  No  longer  had  he  any 
doubt ;  they  were  taking  him  to  Wedderburn.  His 
father  had  had  good  reason  for  his  fears  about  him. 
It  was  certainly  by  Wedderburn's  orders  he  had  been 
thus  treated. 

'  My  goodness  !'  he  thought,  '  what  about  those 
papers  which  my  father  entrusted  to  me,  and  which 
I  was  to  give  to  no  one  but  the  Cardinal  himself? 
I  am  lost;  for,  as  I  am  in  their  power,  they  will 
doubtless  search  me  for  them.  Who  knows  but  that 
it  was  to  get  at  them  that  they  have  seized  me  and 
laid  this  hateful  snare  into  which  I  have  fallen  ?  My 
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God  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  How  can  I  keep  the  papers 
from  them  ?  Father  said  they  concerned  the  life  of 
a  powerful  person,  not  to  speak  of  his  own.  Lord, 
Lord,  help  me !  I  must  succeed  somehow  in  saving 
them,  and  then  they  may  do  with  me  as  they  list.' 

The  desire  to  preserve  the  papers  entirely  pos- 
sessed the  mind  of  this  brave  youth,  and  he  racked 
his  brains  for  some  way  of  carrying  out  his  purpose. 
Alas !  here  they  were  within  a  musket-shot  of 
Wedderburn.  He  could  already  see  the  smoke  of 
the  village  chimneys,  and  he  had  not  yet  found  a 
way.  What  should  he  do  ?  What  was  to  be  his 
fate? 

Leaving,  though  unwillingly,  our  young  friend  in 
his  perplexity,  we  must  change  the  scene  to  Edin- 
burgh. 


CHAPTER  VI 

CARDINAL  BEATON 

HAVING  traversed  the  High  Street  of  the  capital,  we 
turn  off  into  a  smaller  one  leading  to  the  Cowgate, 
and  pursue  our  course  until  we  arrive  at  a  palace,  the 
entrance  door  of  which  is  surmounted  by  the  archi- 
episcopal  arms.  It  is  the  dwelling  of  Cardinal  Beaton, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  Chancellor  of  Scotland. 
Let  us  enter.  The  courtyard  presents  a  busy  scene. 
Servants  come  and  go,  sentries  walk  up  and  down, 
nobles  and  clerics  enter  and  leave.  It  is  the  time 
appointed  for  giving  audience  to  the  numerous  clients 
who  throng  the  Cardinal's  Court.  At  the  gatherings 
of  the  Archbishop,  the  priest  and  soldier,  the  magis- 
trate and  captain,  the  rough  chieftain  of  a  clan  and 
the  polished  and  courtly  noble,  meet  together,  forming 
a  motley  assemblage. 

We  pass  through  several  rooms,  and  at  last  find 
the  Cardinal  in  a  chamber  of  vast  dimensions,  the 
description  of  which  will  perhaps  serve  better  than 
anything  else  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
character  of  this  extraordinary  man.  This  large 
room,  which  serves  also  as  the  cabinet  of  the  Cardinal 
Chancellor,  is  hung  from  ceiling  to  floor  with  rich 
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tapestry,  brought  at  great  cost  from  foreign  countries. 
The  apartment  is  well  lighted  by  five  windows 
curtained  with  silken  hangings,  and  the  furniture  is 
chiefly  of  ebony,  richly  carved  and  ornamented. 
Examining  now  in  detail,  we  find  in  the  curious 
mixture  of  things,  sacred  and  profane,  which  fill  the 
room,  an  indication  of  the  many-sided  character  of  the 
Cardinal.  One  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  shrewd 
prelate  had  furnished  his  audience  chamber  with  the 
intent  that  those  who  attended  his  levees,  which,  as 
we  before  remarked,  were  such  mixed  assemblies, 
should  each  find  there  the  objects  best  calculated  to 
interest  him.  Thus,  by  the  side  of  a  prie-dieu  sur- 
mounted by  a  massive  silver  crucifix  hung  a  heavy 
sword  ;  a  knight's  helmet  and  armour  were  suspended 
on  the  wall  side  by  side  with  a  mountaineer's  clay- 
more and  bonnet. 

In  another  part  of  the  chamber,  on  a  bracket  of  the 
finest  marble,  a  magnificent  reliquary,  containing  a 
relic  of  St.  Dunstan,  stood  next  to  a  small  polished 
steel  coffer,  which  held  the  State  seals ;  so  that  politics 
and  religion  went  hand-in-hand.  Lastly,  on  a  very 
large  table  which  served  the  purpose  of  a  bureau, 
were  assembled  such  a  variety  of  books  and  papers 
of  totally  opposite  characters  that  one  was  lost  in 
wonder  as  to  how  such  diverse  elements  could  have 
been  brought  together.  To  give  a  few  examples  : 
Side  by  side  lay  a  sermon  and  a  proclamation,  the 
wild  song  of  a  mountaineer  and  a  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  a  petition  from  the  Glasgow  merchants  along- 
side a  mandate  composed  for  his  own  archdiocese. 
Certainly  it  was  a  strange  mixture  of  opposite 
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elements  that  was  found  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Cardinal 
statesman ;  and,  as  we  said  before,  it  was  an  index  of 
the  character  of  the  man  himself. 

Devoted  though  he  was  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
Cardinal  Beaton  was  far  from  neglecting  the  interests 
of  his  political  party.  By  profession  a  man  of  peace, 
he  was  not  wanting  in  the  instincts  of  a  warrior. 
Under  his  prelate's  robe  he  wore  a  coat  of  mail, 
a  by  no  means  unnecessary  precaution,  when  we 
consider  the  lawless  character  of  the  time  and 
the  many  enemies  that  surrounded  him.  Hardly 
fifty  years  of  age,  he  was  in  all  the  prime  and  vigour 
of  manhood  ;  tall,  and  of  easy  and  graceful  carriage, 
he  possessed  the  dignified  bearing  of  one  accustomed 
to  high  command.  His  expressive  features  reflected 
the  changeful  thoughts  that  in  turn  occupied  his 
mind.  His  face,  which  in  his  youth  possessed  remark- 
able beauty,  bore  an  expression  of  good-humour, 
which  made  him  charming  in  social  intercourse ;  but 
it  also  gave  evidence  of  that  astuteness  and  shrewd- 
ness, which  had  acquired  for  him  the  renown  of  being 
one  of  the  most  subtle  and  skilful  diplomatists  of  his 
age.  His  voice,  gentle  and  melodious  in  ordinary 
conversation,  thundered  forth  with  vehemence  in 
the  heat  of  stormy  discussion.  Such  was  the  ex- 
traordinary man  who  held  one  of  the  highest  offices 
in  the  government  of  Scotland.  Nominated  by 
James  the  Fourth  to  the  Chancellorship,  he  had  dis- 
played such  firmness  at  the  time  of  the  disastrous 
defeat  at  Flodden,  and  had  so  largely  contributed  to 
the  re-establishment  of  order  and  prosperity,  that  the 
Queen-mother  and  Albany  had  not  only  confirmed 
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him  in  his  office,  but  had  constantly  called  him  to 
assist  at  the  Council  of  the  Regency,  where  his  advice 
was  always  listened  to  with  respect,  and  usually 
religiously  followed. 

The  great  political  influence  of  Cardinal  Beaton 
naturally  drew  round  him  many  of  the  leading 
politicians  of  Scotland.  Foremost  amongst  these 
were  the  Hamiltons,  with  whom  the  Cardinal  had 
openly  allied  himself,  as  much  from  sympathy  as  from 
family  ties,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  chief  of  the  clan 
Hamilton,  having  married  one  of  Beaton's  nieces. 
But  if  his  political  influence  won  him  many  friends, 
it  also  gained  for  him  many  enemies,  the  most 
dangerous  of  whom  were  the  Douglas  family,  whose 
chief,  Lord  Archibald  Angus,  had  espoused  the 
Queen-mother.  But  little  attached  to  his  royal 
consort,  Angus  not  only  refused  her  the  consideration 
her  rank  deserved,  but  even  aimed  at  depriving  her 
of  the  Regency ;  and  he  was  well  aware  that  in  the 
attempt  to  carry  out  his  project  he  would  have  no 
more  redoubtable  adversary  than  the  Cardinal  Chan- 
cellor. Angus  conceived  in  consequence  a  violent 
dislike  for  the  Cardinal.  He  felt,  however,  bound  to 
dissemble  his  feelings  for  a  time ;  Beaton  was  much 
too  powerful  at  this  moment  to  be  openly  attacked. 
But,  whilst  waiting  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
revenge,  he  surrounded  the  Cardinal  with  his  spies, 
who  kept  him  informed  of  all  Beaton's  actions. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  our 
introduction  to  the  Chancellor.  But  to  return  to  the 
business  of  the  moment.  The  numerous  visitors  were 
received  in  turn,  and  then  dismissed.  One  alone  re- 
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mained,  who  had  waited  with  impatience  the  end  of 
the  audiences.  It  was  the  Earl  of  Arran,  nephew  to 
the  Cardinal,  and  head  of  the  House  of  Hamilton. 

'Approach,  Arran,'  said  Beaton,  when  the  door 
had  closed  behind  the  last  petitioner.  '  Now  that  we 
are  alone,  explain  to  me,  I  pray,  why  you  appear  in 
this  house  of  peace  with  a  morion  on  your  head  and 
a  cuirass  on  your  breast.  Why  this  semi-warlike 
costume  ?' 

'  By  St.  Dunstan,  my  lord,'  replied  the  Earl,  '  in 
times  like  these,  when  a  man  may  rise  in  the  morning 
sound  and  whole  in  body,  and  sleep  on  a  bier  by 
nightfall,  it  is  necessary  to  take  precautions.' 

'  Well  spoken,  Arran.  But  what  has  happened  to 
make  you  arm  like  a  Crusader  of  olden  times  setting 
out  for  the  Holy  Land  ?' 

'  Very  serious  news,  my  lord,  and  if  your  spies  had 
done  their  duty  you  would  have  no  need  to  question 
me.' 

'Not  so  fast,  nephew.  Before  charging  my  spies 
with  want  of  diligence,  you  must  learn  whether  I 
know  this  news  or  not.  But  let  us  hear  your 
account.' 

'  Angus  has  armed  all  his  clan,'  said  the  Earl. 

'  I  know  it/  replied  the  Cardinal.  '  He  has  some 
rebel  lords  to  subdue  in  his  territory.' 

'  Pretext — mere  pretext,  my  lord.  Very  little  does 
Angus  care  about  rebel  lords.  He  keeps  his  eye 
upon  us,  and  is  now  making  ready  to  fall  upon  us  at 
the  first  opportunity.  For  a  long  time  he  has  taken 
umbrage  at  your  power.  He  fears  you,  and  the  whole 
Douglas  party  desire  but  one  thing,  my  lord,  your 
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downfall ;  and  as  Angus  knows  but  too  well  that  he 
cannot  overthrow  you,  he  has  conceived  a  deadly 
hatred  against  you  and  yours.  Believe  me,  Lord 
Archibald  Angus  is  planning  a  sudden  attack.' 

'  Heyday !  is  that  all  ?  The  Hamiltons  will  be 
ready  to  respond  to  the  Douglas.  But  perhaps, 
nephew,  your  suspicions  have  led  you  too  far.  You 
tell  me  nothing  more  than  that  Angus  has  armed  his 
own  retainers.  If  you  had  told  me  that  Sir  Douglas 
Parkhead,  a  cousin  of  the  Earl,  had  just  been  on  a 
journey  to  the  mountains,  that  the  clan  of  Cessford 
had  been  induced  by  a  promise  of  money  to  lend  its 
help,  that  Sir  Parkhead  had  brought  back  with  him 
to  Edinburgh  and  enrolled  in  the  service  of  Angus 
the  redoubtable  chief  of  the  clan,  Sir  Andrew  Kerr 
Cessford — if  you  had  apprised  me  of  all  this,  Arran, 
I  might  perhaps  have  shared  your  suspicions.' 

'  But  what  you  have  just  said,  my  lord,  is  the  exact 
truth.' 

'  Do  you  believe  it,  Arran  ?'  said  the  Cardinal,  with 
a  smile. 

'  I  believe,  my  lord,  that  I  was  unjust  towards 
your  spies,  and  that  I  can  tell  you  nothing  but  what 
you  already  know.' 

*  One  thing  more,  my  lord,  you  can  tell  me :  that 
it  was  from  your  son  James  Hamilton  you  received 
these  details,  and  that  it  was  he  who  persuaded  you 
to  stand  on  the  defensive.  But  what  I  defy  you  to 
tell  me  is  that  which  I  will  now  tell  you.  Your  son 
James  learnt  all  these  details  from  a  man  he  met  at 
the  King  David's  Inn.  That  man  let  himself  be 
taken  for  a  partisan  of  the  Douglas  faction,  and, 
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feigning  to  be  wanting  in  discretion,  let  escape  the 
secrets  of  his  party.  James  thus  believed  himself  to 
be  forewarned  of  our  enemy's  plans.  Now,  I  sent 
that  man,  and  he  had  learnt  from  me  all  that  you 
have  just  repeated  to  me,'  added  the  Cardinal,  with 
a  touch  of  raillery  in  his  tone. 

'  I  bow  my  head,  dear  uncle,  before  your  skill ;  but 
why  all  this  duplicity  ?  Why  not  send  me  to  warn 
our  people  to  arm  and  stand  on  the  defensive  ?' 

'  Why,  Arran  ?  I  will  tell  you  why.  Setting 
aside  my  office  of  a  minister  of  peace,  which  would 
not  allow  me  to  stir  up  a  civil  war,  I  put  forward  as 
a  reason  the  interests  of  our  cause.  For  a  long  time 
I  have  had  my  eye  on  Angus,  who,  on  his  side, 
watches  me  as  a  wolf  does  the  sheep  he  intends  as 
his  prey.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  state  of  mutual 
observation,  at  the  Council-board,  where  we  daily 
meet,  we  still  preserve  towards  each  other  an  outward 
semblance,  if  not  of  friendship,  at  least  of  indifference. 
The  citizens  of  Edinburgh  hold  civil  strife  in  horror, 
and  you  will  find  that  they  will  never  support  the 
party  which  commences  hostilities.  Hence,  if  Cardinal 
Beaton,  who  certainly  wishes  his  party  to  stand  on 
the  defensive,  but  does  not  wish  the  aggressor's  part 
to  be  attributed  to  him,  had  openly  sent  orders  to 
his  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  to  arm  the  Hamiltons 
and  prepare  for  battle,  the  citizens  would  not  have 
failed  to  say,  "  Here  is  this  warlike  prelate,  without 
any  consideration  for  the  misery  of  the  people,  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  his  flock  for  a  mere  political 
interest."  Had  a  conflict  occurred  in  these  circum- 
stances, you  would  have  seen  them  at  once  declare 
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in  favour  of  the  Douglas,  and  take  up  arms  in  his 
defence.  This  is  what  I  am  anxious  to  avoid.  The 
King  David's  Inn  is  the  meeting-place  of  the  most 
eminent  citizens,  and  in  sending  that  indirect  warning 
to  your  son  James,  who  resorts  there  every  evening, 
I  intended  to  make  the  other  citizens  assembled  there 
acquainted  with  the  preparations  Angus  is  making. 
They  will  now  look  upon  him  as  the  aggressor,  and 
consider  your  taking  up  arms  as  a  necessary  pre- 
caution and  a  legitimate  defence,  and,  should  the 
quarrel  break  out,  you  will  hear  them  cry,  "  Down 
with  the  Douglas !  Long  live  the  Hamiltons !" 
There,  my  dear  Arran,  is  the  explanation  of  my 
conduct,  and  the  reason  of  that  cunning  you  did  not 
understand.' 

( I  admire  you,  dear  uncle,  and  bow  down  before 
you  as  one  of  the  most  expert  diplomatists  of  our 
age ;  but  what  think  you  ?  Will  it  be  long  before 
Angus  throws  off  the  mask  and  openly  attacks  us  ?' 

'  Listen,  Arran.  Since  you  are  the  arm  of  the 
party  of  which  I  am  the  head,  it  is  right  that  I  should 
conceal  nothing  from  you.  Angus  wishes  to  obtain 
the  Regency.  He  desires  to  overthrow  his  wife,  the 
Queen-mother,  but  as  yet  he  has  not  dared  to  avow 
his  project  openly.  He  is  temporizing,  and  passes  a 
great  part  of  the  day  in  the  apartments  of  the  young 
King,  with  whom  he  is  seeking  to  ingratiate  himself 
by  every  means  in  his  power.  He  began  by  daily 
bringing  him  something  new  in  the  way  of  sweet- 
meats. He  now  makes  presents  to  the  King  of  a 
more  flattering  character.  A  little  while  ago  he 
presented  him  with  a  splendid  Spanish  genet,  of  such 
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a  diminutive  breed  that  it  might  have  been  made 
expressly  for  the  King.  For  some  time  James  could 
think  of  nothing  else.  Then,  when  the  novelty  of 
that  present  began  to  wear  off,  the  cunning  Angus 
brought  forth  a  new  treasure,  a  musket  made  to  suit 
the  height  of  the  royal  child,  and  worthy  of  his 
acceptance,  its  chasing  being  richly  wrought  in  gold 
and  silver.  Here  was  a  new  pleasure  for  the  Prince, 
who  looks  upon  Angus  as  a  species  of  good  angel, 
always  ready  to  divine  his  slightest  wish.  But 
Douglas,  proud  as  he  is,  has  stooped  still  lower. 
Wishing  still  further  to  ingratiate  himself  in  the 
young  King's  affections,  he  has  invented  games  for 
his  amusement,  and  does  not  disdain  to  play  with 
him — yes,  Arran,  actually  shares  in  his  games. 
Every  morning  before  the  assembling  of  the  Council 
he  is  to  be  seen  squatting  on  the  carpet  with  the 
King  playing  at  bones  or  catch-ball,  the  two  favourite 
diversions  of  the  royal  child.' 

'  By  St.  Dunstan  !  is  it  true,  uncle  ?'  said  Arran, 
laughing  loudly.  *  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  I  would  give  my 
best  horse  to  see  yon  rude  warrior  in  that  position. 
Ha  !  ha !  And  what  does  he  hope  to  gain  by  return- 
ing to  the  games  of  childhood  ?  Ha !  ha  !' 

'  You  need  not  laugh,  Arran,  for  he  has  an  end  in 
view.  By  all  this,  Angus  hopes,  I  feel  sure,  to  win 
the  confidence  of  the  Prince,  in  which  he  has  already 
half  succeeded.  This  once  gained,  he  will  persuade 
the  young  King  to  take  up  his  residence  in  one  of  his 
castles.  Then,  do  you  know  what  he  will  do  next, 
nephew  ?  Having  the  King  in  his  power,  he  will 
proceed  to  make  himself  Regent.  That  is  the  end 
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he  aims  at,  and  until  it  is  accomplished  the  Earl  will 
take  care  not  to  raise  an  army  or  attack  us ;  but  once 
his  end  is  attained,  if  we  continue  to  oppose  his  power, 
he  will  show  his  teeth,  and  the  misfortune  is,  Arran, 
that  he  will  succeed  in  overthrowing  us,  crushing  us 
with  all  the  weight  of  his  usurped  authority.' 

'  But,  my  lord,  that  must  be  prevented,  even  if  it 
be  necessary  to  assume  the  offensive.  We  must 
throw  ourselves  on  the  Douglas  and  annihilate  the 
whole  brood.' 

'You  must — yes,  Arran,  you  must  be  ready  to 
defend  yourself  in  case  of  need,  but  do  not  take  the 
initiative.  Leave  me  to  act,  for  I  have  it  quite  as 
much  at  heart  as  you  to  prevent  Angus  from  carrying 
out  his  plans.' 

'  But,  my  lord,  do  you  think  you  can  succeed  ?' 
'  I  may,  and  by  a  process  which  at  least  has  the 
merit  of  not  employing  brute  force,  such  as  you,  dear 
Count,  propose.  As  it  is  by  lowering  himself  and  by 
playing  games  with  the  King  that  Angus  has  won 
his  goodwill,  I  wish  to  oppose  to  him  a  formidable 
rival,  not  one  who,  to  become  a  child,  will  have  to 
go  against  Nature,  which  always  causes  awkwardness, 
but  a  real  child,  who  will  naturally  be  a  more  skilful 
player  at  knuckle-bones  and  catch-ball  than  Lord 
Archibald,  and  who  therefore  will  soon  efface  the 
favour  with  which  the  King  now  looks  upon  Angus.' 
1  Upon  whom  has  your  choice  fallen,  my  lord  ?' 
*  Upon  a  young  Frenchman,  very  courageous,  and 
with  his  wits  about  him,  in  spite  of  his  youth.  He  is  the 
son  of  Antony  d'Arcy  de  la  Bastie,  who,  as  you  know 
well,  Arran,  is  devoted  to  our  cause.  For  more  than 
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a  year  I  have  had  that  child  watched,  and,  from  all  I 
hear,  he  is  exactly  the  person  fitted  for  the  perilous 
post  I  design  for  him.' 

'  Perilous  !'  echoed  the  Count,  laughing.  '  What 
danger  is  there  in  playing  knuckle-bones  ?' 

'  One,'  replied  the  Chancellor,  '  and  that  is  to  play 
better  than  Angus.  But,  seriously,  the  real  danger 
is  that  Angus  may  fear  the  boy  is  frustrating  his 
plans,  and  therefore  try  to  remove  him,  and  you 
know  that  to  a  Douglas  all  means  are  just.' 

*  And  has  La  Bastie  consented  ?' 

'  As  yet  I  do  not  know.  I  sent  my  trusty  servant 
Percy  to  him  yesterday,  accompanied  by  several 
men.  He  carried  with  him  a  pressing  letter  to  the 
Chevalier,  and,  I  hope,  will  return  with  our  young 
champion.  But,'  he  added,  '  it  is  now  time  for 
Council,  so  I  must  go  to  the  palace.  Be  prudent, 
Arran,  and  remember  that  all  I  have  told  you  is  a 
secret  between  us  two,  and  remember,  also,  that  on 
no  account  must  a  Hamilton  become  the  aggressor.' 

The  Earl  departed,  promising  to  adhere  on  all 
points  to  the  Cardinal's  advice,  and  the  Chancellor 
was  about  to  set  out  for  the  palace,  when  his  con- 
fidential valet  entered  the  apartment,  showing  signs  of 
great  agitation. 

'  What  is  the  matter,  James  ?  Who  called  you  ?' 
asked  the  Cardinal,  much  surprised  at  his  abrupt 
entrance. 

'  My  lord  !' 

'  Oh  !'  said  his  master,  struck  by  the  man's  tone  ; 
'I  did  not  notice  you  were  upset.  What  is  the 
matter  ?' 
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'  My  lord,  one  of  the  men  who  went  with  Percy 
has  just  entered  the  courtyard  covered  with  blood 
and  with  his  clothes  all  torn.' 

'  What  do  I  hear  ?'  cried  Beaton,  in  dismay.  '  What 
says  he  ?  How  did  it  happen  ?' 

'  My  lord,  Percy  was  killed,  and,  as  he  is  my  relation, 
I  declare  the  feeling  that  came  over  me  prevented  my 
hearing  the  rest/ 

'  Bring  up  the  man  at  once  ;  I  desire  you  to  do  so,' 
said  the  Cardinal ;  and  whilst  waiting  for  him  to 
appear  he  paced  up  and  down  the  room  with  long 
strides,  which  betokened  his  impatience. 

'  Well/  said  the  Chancellor  hastily,  as  the  horseman 
entered,  '  what  is  it  ?  Why  have  you  returned  ?  What 
means  this  blood  ?' 

'My  lord,'  replied  the  man,  hardly  able  to  speak 
from  exhaustion,  '  we  were  only  about  thirty  miles 
from  Dunbar,  whither  Percy  was  conducting  us,  when 
we  were  assailed  by  a  troop  of  ten  or  twelve  men. 
Percy  and  two  others  were  killed,  and  I  only  escaped 
because  they  believed  me  also  dead.' 

'  And  my  letters  ?'  said  the  Cardinal. 

'  Stolen,  my  lord.' 

'  Malediction  on  them !'  angrily  ejaculated  the 
Chancellor.  'Were  you  not  able  to  discover  who 
the  thieves  were  ?' 

'  Of  the  Cessford  clan,  my  lord.  I  am  quite  sure  ; 
and  I  believe,  too,  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  think- 
ing that  the  chief  of  the  troop  was  Sir  Andrew  Kerr 
of  Cessford  himself.' 

'  That  is  well/  replied  the  Cardinal,  adding  kindly, 
'  Now,  my  man,  go  and  rest  yourself;  you  need  it.' 
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When  alone  once  more,  the  Cardinal  cried  :  *  Cess- 
ford  !  The  Cessford  clan  !  And  Sir  Parkhead  has 
taken  Sir  Andrew  Kerr  into  his  pay.  There  is  no 
room  for  doubt.  Angus  must  have  found  out  that  I 
was  sending  a  messenger  to  Dunbar,  and  he  wished 
to  know  my  plans.  Oh,  that  letter — that  letter  to 
Antony  d'Arcy  !  If  that  letter  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Angus,  he  will  use  it  as  a  weapon  against  me. 
What  shall  I  do — how  act  for  the  best?  I  can  no 
longer  reckon  on  that  boy,'  he  continued,  walking  up 
and  down  for  some  minutes  plunged  in  deep  thought. 

Suddenly  the  clock  struck  and  recalled  him  to 
himself. 

'  We  will  attend  the  Council/  he  said  aloud,  in  a 
tone  that  showed  his  mind  was  made  up  as  to  the 
plan  to  be  pursued,  adding,  '  Look  well  to  yourself, 
Lord  Archibald  Angus.'  Then,  calling  for  his  litter, 
he  was  conducted  to  the  palace. 


CHAPTER  VII 

LORD  ARCHIBALD  ANGUS 

THE  Queen-Regent  lived  with  the  young  King,  her 
son,  in  the  Palace  of  Holyrood,  Angus,  her  husband, 
also  having  apartments  there.  But,  because  of  the 
aversion  each  now  felt  for  the  other,  the  rooms  occu- 
pied by  the  Queen  were  situated  in  one  wing  of  the 
palace,  whilst  those  of  Angus — far  less  splendid  than 
those  of  Margaret — were  in  the  opposite  wing,  so 
that  the  whole  length  of  the  castle  divided  them. 
The  central  portion  of  the  building  was  assigned  to 
the  young  King  and  his  household.  The  Queen  and 
Angus  met  each  other  only  in  the  Council-chamber, 
and  never  in  the  palace,  the  interviews  between 
Margaret  and  the  young  King  always  taking  place  in 
the  private  apartments  of  the  Queen.  Angus,  by  the 
King's  leave,  had  the  free  entree  of  the  royal  apart- 
ments, and  it  was  there  that  his  visits  to  the  young 
Sovereign  were  paid. 

Let  us  now  pass  through  the  courtyard,  crowded 
with  soldiers,  and  direct  our  steps  towards  the  left 
wing  of  the  palace,  where  are  situated  the  apartments 
of  Archibald  Douglas.  The  room  we  enter  is  large, 
and  appears  still  larger  from  the  scantiness  of  its  ap- 
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pointments,  for  a  carved  table  and  a  few  chairs  are 
all  the  furniture  it  contains.  The  sole  adornment  of 
the  chamber  is  a  profusion  of  weapons.  They  hang 
on  the  walls,  lie  on  the  chairs,  in  the  corners  of  the 
room,  and  even  on  the  floor.  You  might  imagine 
yourself  in  an  armoury,  and,  indeed,  there  are  arms 
enough  to  furnish  a  regiment. 

Angus  is  a  man  of  war,  fond  of  anything  that 
reminds  him  of  battle,  and  so  has  surrounded  himself 
with  his  favourite  objects.  He  is  a  great  connoisseur 
of  weapons  of  all  kinds,  and  never  lets  slip  an  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  to  his  collection.  At  the  present 
moment  he  is  closely  examining  a  little  sword  with 
an  agate  pommel,  which  an  armourer  has  just  brought 
in.  This  sword,  so  small  that  you  might  imagine  it 
to  be  a  dagger,  is  like  a  toy  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
man  as  Angus  ;  nevertheless,  he  is  looking  at  it  with 
the  same  serious  attention  he  would  bestow  on  a  ser- 
viceable weapon.  The  armourer  meanwhile  waits 
respectfully  in  a  corner  of  the  chamber,  and  two 
gentlemen  are  conversing  together  in  a  low  tone  in 
the  embrasure  of  a  window. 

Let  us  seize  this  opportunity,  whilst  the  chief  of  the 
Douglases  is  thus  occupied,  to  study  him  in  our  turn. 
His  age  might  be  about  thirty-five,  and  his  nature  is 
one  of  those  powerful  ones  that,  as  it  were,  breathe 
forth  strength.  His  stature  is  not  colossal,  but  well 
above  middle  height,  and  had  he  not  become  prema- 
turely corpulent  his  figure  would  have  been  elegant. 
His  large,  square  shoulders  are  strong  enough  to  bear 
with  ease  the  heaviest  cuirass,  and  his  athletic  limbs 
seem  fashioned  to  make  sport  of  the  greatest  fatigues. 
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The  Earl  is  a  typical  Scot  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
with  long  and  broad  feet,  blue  eyes,  and  that  par- 
ticular shade  of  hair  which  is  peculiar  to  Northern 
peoples.  His  features  are  fine  and  regular,  his  nose 
is  aquiline,  and  the  teeth  in  his  large  mouth  are  of  a 
glittering  whiteness.  At  the  first  sight  the  appear- 
ance of  the  man  might  favourably  impress  you,  but  a 
closer  inspection  excites  an  impression  that  is  far 
from  a  pleasing  one.  His  features  bear  the  stamp 
of  an  audacity  which  verges  on  insolence,  and  of  a 
severity  which  might  easily  degenerate  into  cruelty. 
In  truth,  arrogance,  pride,  and  cruelty  were  the 
principal  traits  of  his  character.  Pursuing,  with- 
out any  consideration  for  others,  his  own  path,  he 
crushed  without  pity  all  that  opposed  him.  Naturally 
cruel,  he  had  become  brutal  by  habit.  Such  was  the 
chief  of  the  Douglas  clan,  the  most  powerful  of 
Scottish  peers  and  the  rival  of  the  Chancellor 
Beaton. 

For  some  minutes  he  silently  examined  the  sword 
in  his  hand,  and  then,  turning  to  the  armourer, 
'  Come  here,'  he  said  abruptly. 

The  man  came  forward,  but  not  without  fear. 

'  This  sword  is  very  well  made,'  said  the  Earl, 
'  how  much  do  you  ask  for  it  ?' 

'  Ten  gold  crowns,  my  lord.' 

'  Ten  crowns  !     So  be  it ;  go !' 

The  man  had  held  out  his  hand  to  receive  the  pay- 
ment when  he  heard  his  dismissal  pronounced  ;  but 
the  surprise,  the  shattering  of  his  hopes,  the  thought 
that  he  must  return  home  without  food  for  his  family, 
kept  him  rooted  to  the  spot. 
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'  Go,  I  say  !'  repeated  Angus,  who  had  replaced  the 
little  sword  in  its  scabbard. 

'  But,  my  lord,'  the  man  ventured  to  say,  '  those 
ten  crowns  are  all  I  have  to  look  to  ;'  and  he  again 
stretched  forth  his  hand. 

'  By  St.  Andrew's  cross  !'  cried  Angus,  '  I  believe 
the  clown  dares  to  ask  me  for  payment.' 

'  Mercy,  my  lord  !'  ejaculated  the  poor  workman. 

'  Do  you  belong  to  Edinburgh  ?'  asked  the  Earl. 

'  No,  my  lord.' 

'  What  county  do  you  come  from,  then  ?' 

'  From  your  own  county  of  Angus,  sir.  I  came  to 
Edinburgh  to  gain  my  livelihood,  for  my  father  has 
only  seven  oxen  and  some  cows  in  his  stable,  and 
he  is  too  poor  to  support  ten  children,  and  I  am 
married.' 

'  Well,  and  what  is  your  name  ?' 

'  Tib  Tibby,  my  lord.' 

'  Make  a  note  of  the  name,  Park,'  said  the  Earl, 
addressing  Sir  Parkhead,  whose  name  he  thus  cut 
short  for  convenience.  '  And ' — to  the  armourer — 
'  when  we  return  to  our  county,  we  will  visit  your 
father,  and  see  if  his  oxen  and  cows  are  worth  taking. 
Here,  fellow,  are  your  ten  crowns.' 

He  threw  the  money  as  he  spoke  across  the  table, 
and  the  man,  gathering  it  up,  left  the  room  quite 
frightened  at  the  thought  that  the  Earl  might  put 
into  execution  his  threat  of  robbing  his  father,  for  he 
knew  he  was  quite  capable  of  such  an  act  of  tyranny. 

'  I  fear  he  will  do  as  he  says,'  thought  the  poor 
man  to  himself  as  he  hastened  away  from  the  palace. 
'  The  Douglases  are  a  pitiless  lot,  and  would  just  as 
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soon  ruin  one  of  their  vassals  as  drink  a  glass  of 
wine.' 

Meanwhile  Angus  had  placed  the  sword  on  the 
table,  saying  as  he  did  so :  '  Another  present  for  the 
young  spark  of  a  King/ 

'  By  my  father's  soul,  Archibald  !  what  are  you 
thinking  of,'  said  Sir  George  Douglas,  '  occupying 
yourself  with  such  frivolous  matters  as  making 
presents  to  a  King  of  thirteen  ?' 

'  Patience !  they  will  be  repaid  by-and-by.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  not  speaking  of  those  good  golden  coins 
you  spent  on  that  toy,  but  I  fear  that  you  only  lose 
your  time.  And,  besides,  is  it  fitting  to  see  you 
occupying  yourself  with  a  sprat  of  a  sword  only  fit  to 
be  a  child's  plaything  ?' 

'  What  would  you  say,  George,  if  you  saw  me 
playing  at  bones  ?' 

'  I  should  say,  Archibald,  that  you  were  daft.' 

'  And,  by  the  Mass !'  broke  in  Parkhead,  '  he  would 
be  right.  Would  it  not,'  he  went  on,  'be  better, 
cousin,  to  seize  upon  the  King  at  once  than  to  lower 
yourself  in  such  a  way  ?' 

'  A  coup  de  main,  Park,  would  be  dangerous  just 
now.  I  am  not  yet  sure  that  I  have  gained  the 
affection  of  the  King.' 

'  And  what  does  his  friendship  matter,'  said  Sir 
George  with  an  oath,  '  as  long  as  he  is  in  our  power  ?' 

'  Ah,  but  it  does  matter,  George :  for  if  the  young 
King  comes  with  us  of  his  own  accord  our  power  is 
assured.  The  nobles  will  side  with  us — I  mean,  those 
nobles  who  have  not  as  yet  declared  for  either  party ; 
whilst,  if  we  employ  violent  measures,  we  should 
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range  against  us  not  only  the  partisans  of  my 
royal  consort,  Margaret,  Chancellor  Beaton,  and  the 
Hamiltons,  but  also  all  those  as  yet  indifferent,  but 
who  would  in  such  a  case,  you  may  be  sure,  at  once 
ally  themselves  with  our  enemies.  I  know  well  that 
the  trade  I  ply  is  not  worthy  of  my  name  of  Douglas, 
and  that  I  make  but  a  poor  courtier,  and  hardly  know 
how  to  flatter.  But  what  would  you?  One  must 
hunt  with  the  hounds,  and  this  wretched  Cardinal, 
with  his  cautious  policy,  must  be  opposed  with  like 
weapons.  I  know  that  by  having  recourse  to  arms 
we  could  soon  walk  over  the  Hamiltons,  but  the 
Cardinal  would  know  how  to  make  profit  of  our 
carrying  off  the  King,  to  raise  the  country  against 
us  ;  and  we  should  in  the  end  gain  nothing.  As  it 
is,  has  he  not  already  divined  my  plans,  and  tried  to 
oppose  them  by  placing  a  boy  of  between  thirteen 
and  fourteen  with  the  King,  hoping  thus  to  supplant 
me  ?  Happily,  I  have  taken  good  care  to  frustrate 
his  design,  and  at  this  very  hour  Andrew  Cessford 
should  be  receiving  my  young  rival,  to  hand  him  over 
to  my  faithful  Wedderburn,  who  will  rid  me  of  him. 
Ha,  ha !  I  have  managed  beautifully.  If  I  had  not 
thought  of  attacking  Percy,  the  Cardinal's  messenger, 
I  should  have  been  supplanted  by  a  puppet,  and  have 
played  at  bones  to  no  purpose.  But,  talking  of  bones, 
the  King  will  be  waiting  for  me  to  play  at  catch- 
ball  with  him.' 

'  What  folly  !'  said  George,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

'Rather,  what  a  humiliation  !'  added  Parkhead. 

'  Yes,  I  am  mad  ;  I  humble  myself  very  low/  re- 
turned Angus,  taking  up  the  sword  ;  '  but  once  get 
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the  King  within  the  walls  of  one  of  my  good  castles, 
and,  by  St.  Andrew,  he  shall  pay  for  all !  Not  that 
I  intend  him  any  harm,  but  I  wish  that  he  should 
one  day  fear  me  more  than  he  now  loves  me.' 

With  this  threat  Angus  left  the  room,  crossed  the 
courtyard,  and  mounted  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
King's  apartments,  where  James  the  Fifth  was  im- 
patiently awaiting  him. 

The  King  was,  as  we  said  before,  thirteen  years  of 
age,  but  he  did  not  look  more  than  eleven.  He  was 
of  good  stature,  indeed,  but  very  delicate  and  frail. 
Perhaps  this  weakness  was  the  cause  of  the  extreme 
weariness  and  languor  from  which  the  royal  child 
suffered.  His  countenance  wore  an  habitual  look  of 
fretfulness  and  suffering,  and  it  was  rarely  that  his 
pale  face  was  brightened  by  the  healthy  colour  usual 
to  children  of  his  age.  Since  the  fatal  disaster  of 
Flodden,  which  had  placed  him  on  the  Scottish 
throne  and  deprived  him  of  his  father,  he  had  become 
the  pivot  of  intrigue.  Enjoying  a  doubtful  liberty, 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  indulge  in  those 
bodily  exercises  which  are  so  necessary  for  the  young. 

The  natural  character  of  the  Prince  was  charming. 
He  was  affable  to  all,  and  so  full  of  gratitude  for  any 
service  rendered  him  that  he  was  beloved  by  all  who 
attended  on  him. 

The  poor  little  King  longed  to  bestow  his  affections 
on  someone,  but  upon  whom  ?  Deprived  as  he  was 
of  the  games  and  companionship  suited  to  his  years, 
his  life  was  a  very  lonely  one,  and  the  sense  of  his 
loneliness  often  weighed  heavily  upon  him. 

It  was  just  when  this  need  of  friendship  was  most 
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acutely  felt  by  the  young  monarch  that  Angus  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  winning  his  affection  and  confi- 
dence. He  had  no  difficulty  in  making  his  plan 
successful.  Solitary  and  almost  abandoned  in  his 
palace,  James  felt  grateful  to  this  powerful  Baron, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  numerous  occupations, 
found  time  to  visit  him  every  morning,  bringing  him 
presents  and  joining  in  his  childish  games.  '  From 
gratitude  to  love,'  it  is  said,  'there  is  but  one  step,' 
especially  when  the  heart  is  tender  and  loving  like 
that  of  our  young  Prince,  and  thus  Angus  soon 
gained  his  affections.  Each  morning  James  awaited 
with  impatience  the  advent  of  the  Earl. 

'  Perhaps,'  he  would  say  to  himself,  '  he  will  have 
some  nice  surprise  for  me  to-day ;  he  is  so  kind. 
Cardinal  Beaton  also  is  very  kind,  but  I  can't  play 
with  him  as  I  do  with  Angus.  Oh,  how  late  he  is 
this  morning !  I  do  believe  he  is  not  coming  at  all.' 

Then,  when  the  Earl  entered,  he  would  spring  up 
in  delight,  and  hasten  to  begin  the  game. 

On  the  day  of  which  we  are  speaking  Angus  was 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  behind  the  usual  hour  for  his 
visit  to  the  King.  This  delay  had  doubtless  been 
caused  by  the  conversation  with  his  brother  and 
cousin  related  above.  James  was  rather  out  of 
temper  at  being  kept  waiting,  and  determined  to 
revenge  himself  on  his  friend  by  being  sulky. 

'Yes,  yes,'  he  said  to  himself;  'it  is  too  bad.  I 
am  quite  tired  of  waiting.  When  he  does  come  I 
will  treat  him  coldly,  that  he  may  learn  not  to  repeat 
this  offence.  But  I  believe  I  hear  his  step.  Yes,  I 
know  it  is  his/  he  said,  listening  attentively,  '  it  is  so 
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noisy  and  such  a  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,'  he  continued, 
laughing  and  imitating  the  heavy  walk  of  his  friend. 
'  Here  he  is.  Now  I  must  begin  to  sulk.' 

James  then  retired  into  a  corner  of  the  apartment, 
and  by  the  time  Angus  opened  the  door  he  had 
succeeded  in  assuming  an  appearance  of  vexation 
and  ill-humour. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  GAME  AT  BONES 

'  How  is  your  Majesty  this  morning  ?'    asked  the 
Earl,  as  he  entered. 

'  His  Majesty  is  in  a  bad  temper,  sir,'  replied  the 
King,  trying  to  preserve  his  assumed  manner. 

'  Am  I  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  the  cause  of  your 
vexation  ?'  asked  Angus. 

*  Am  I  so  unhappy  as  to  be  the  cause  ?'  repeated 
the  boy,  imitating  Angus's  voice.  '  How  could  you 
ask  such  a  question  when  you  have  kept  me  waiting 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Ah,  I  see,  you, 
like  all  the  rest,  are  going  to  give  me  up  as  well.  It 
is  too  bad !  I  shall  not  love  you  any  more/ 

'  Ah,  Sire !'  cried  Angus,  in  a  tone  of  feigned 
despair. 

'I  have  made  him  unhappy,'  thought  James,  and, 
going  up  to  his  visitor,  he  added  aloud,  in  a  most 
gracious  tone :  '  I  fear  I  have  pained  you ;  but  it  was 
your  fault.  Why  did  you  not  come  and  let  me  em- 
brace you  as  I  do  every  day  ?' 

'  This  is  my  excuse,'  said  the  Earl,  producing  the 
little  sword. 

'Oh,  how  pretty!'  cried  the  boy,  dancing  round 
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the  weapon  in  admiration.  '  What  a  charming  sword  ! 
And  how  grand  one  would  look  with  it  at  one's  side !' 

'  Yes,  Sire,  that  is  my  excuse,  and  you  show  ill- 
humour  when  I  was  busying  myself  about  you.' 

'  What,  that  sword  for  me !' 

'  It  belongs  to  you,  Sire,  if  you  will  gratify  your 
most  faithful  subject  by  accepting  it.' 

'  If  I  will !  I  certainly  will,'  said  James  quickly, 
at  the  same  time  seizing  the  weapon  eagerly,  and 
proceeding  to  draw  it  from  its  scabbard  and  brandish 
it  in  the  air.  '  Thank  you,  Angus :  you  are  really 
very  kind  ;  you  are  always  thinking  of  me.  But  be 
patient.  Some  day  it  will  be  my  turn.  When  the 
day  comes  that  I  shall  count  for  something  in  the 
State,  instead  of  being  a  mere  puppet,  in  whose 
name,  indeed,  they  act,  but  whom  they  leave  alone 
in  a  corner,  then  you  will  see.  I  shall  make  you 
presents — lands,  castles,  large  domains — and  I  trust 
that  my  presents  will  give  you  as  much  pleasure  then 
as  yours  has  to-day  given  me.' 

Looking  at  the  boy-King  at  that  moment,  you 
would  have  said,  '  He  is  really  beautiful.'  His  face, 
usually  so  pale,  was  tinted  with  a  deep  crimson  flush, 
and  his  whole  person  was  animated  by  the  sudden 
burst  of  gratitude  and  generous  feeling.  He  raised 
his  eyes  towards  Angus,  eyes  expressive  of  love,  joy, 
and  the  other  sentiments  that  filled  his  soul.  The 
Earl  smiled  in  his  turn.  What  made  him  smile  I 
cannot  say,  but  what  I  do  know  is  that  when  the 
young  King  saw  it  his  enthusiasm  died  away.  The 
sudden  colour  which  the  warmth  of  his  words  had 
caused  to  mount  to  his  face  vanished,  and,  as  if  by 
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magic,  he  became  as  pallid  as  before.  The  smile  was 
of  such  a  freezing  nature  that  it  was  impossible  even 
for  a  child  to  remain  happy  under  its  influence. 

He  was  conscious  of  the  feeling  without  being  able 
to  analyze  it.  His  joy  was  suddenly  extinguished, 
and  he  believed  that  his  pleasant  intercourse  with 
Angus  was  at  an  end.  However,  he  was  delighted 
with  the  sword,  and  admired  it  much. 

'  How  nice  it  is  !'  he  said.  '  And  its  pommel  is  so 
handsome,  and  the  scabbard  is  so  beautiful,  and,  then, 
so  small — just  suited  to  me.' 

'  It  will  go  well,'  remarked  the  Earl,  '  with  the 
musket  and  the  Spanish  genet.' 

'  Your  presents  also,  Angus.' 

'  I  did  not  mean  to  remind  you  of  that,  Sire.' 

'  Ah,  but  I  do  not  forget.  I  always  remember 
things  that  have  given  me  pleasure.  Now,  thanks  to 
you,  I  am  armed  from  head  to  foot.' 

'Like  a  little  knight,  Sire,'  said  Angus,  laughing 
ironically. 

'  Patience,  patience,  you  naughty  jester !  Though 
I  am  little  now,  I  shall  one  day  grow  big,  please 
God,  and  then  I  shall  be  strong  and  powerful/ 

'  If  it  please  God,'  repeated  the  Earl,  with  a  peculiar 
expression  of  voice. 

The  boy  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Angus  ?     Do  you  doubt  ?' 

'No,  Sire,  no,  I  do  not  doubt  your  growing  up 
strong  and  powerful ;  but ' 

'  But  what  ?' 

Angus  was  silent  a  moment,  and  appeared  to  be 
revolving  something  in  his  mind. 
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'  Ah,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  George  and  Park  think  I 
have  already  wasted  too  much  time.  Perhaps  the 
moment  has  come  to  act  decisively.  If  I  could 
persuade  the  child  to  go  to  one  of  my  castles,  from 
there  I  should  dictate  the  law,  and  the  Regency 
would  be  mine ;  so  let  us  make  an  essay.' 

'  Well,  my  lord,  you  have  not  answered  me.  You 
really  are  tiresome  this  morning.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  make  of  you.' 

'  You  are  right,  Sire ;  but  I  ought  not  to  have 
these  ideas,'  replied  Angus  intentionally,  '  and  I  am 
a  fool  to  let  you  see  how  they  preoccupy  me.' 

'  What  is  it,  then  ?' 

'  Nothing,  nothing,  Sire,'  and,  adroitly  turning  the 
conversation,  he  added,  '  I  have  quite  forgotten  that 
I  owe  you  another  chance,  as  I  beat  you  yesterday.' 

'  Ah,  so  you  did  !'  replied  James,  who,  with  all  the 
carelessness  of  a  child,  forgot  that  his  friend  was  about 
to  explain  his  doubting  words,  and  ran  to  fetch  the 
bones. 

Angus,  however,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  carry 
his  point,  and  resolved  to  return  to  the  charge.  The 
King  soon  came  back  with  his  playthings,  saying, 
'  Now  we  shall  see  if  you  will  beat  me  to-day.' 

'  I  am  ready,  Sire,  to  enter  the  lists,'  said  Angus 
gaily,  seating  himself  as  he  spoke  on  the  carpet  with 
his  legs  outstretched  and  wide  apart.  In  an  instant 
James  was  seated  opposite  him  in  a  like  position, 
and  the  warrior,  the  dreaded  Douglas,  the  chief  of 
numerous  partisans,  began  his  game  with  a  child  of 
thirteen,  the  secret  stake  being  nothing  less  than  the 
Regency  of  Scotland. 
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'  Let  us  see  who  is  to  begin,'  cried  the  boy  ;  and, 
grasping  five  of  the  bones,  he  threw  them  into  the 
air,  catching  three  of  them  on  the  back  of  his  hand 
as  they  fell.  '  Three  !'  he  exclaimed  triumphantly. 
4  Now  you  try.' 

Douglas  imitated  the  King,  but  only  caught  two  of 
the  bones. 

'Two!'  said  the  young  King,  laughing.  'I  am 
first ;  that  is  a  good  sign.  I  shall  be  your  master  to- 
day, Angus.' 

'  True ;  but  who  knows  ?  to-morrow,  perhaps,  I  may 
be  yours,  Sire,'  answered  the  Earl. 

'Just  listen  to  him!'  laughed  the  boy.  'What 
ambition  !  That  is  yet  to  be  seen,  sir.  I  warn  you 
I  should  defend  myself.  But  whilst  waiting  for  that, 
and  as  the  primacy  is  mine,  at  all  events  for  to-day, 
I  shall  begin.' 

'  Start,  Sire,'  said  Angus. 

'  One,'  said  James,  beginning  to  play,  '  two,  three, 
four.  I  have  lost.' 

'  Now  for  my  turn,'  said  the  Baron. 

'  One,  two Ah,  failed  too  !'  cried  the  Prince, 

clapping  his  hands  gleefully.  '  The  advantage  is 
certainly  on  my  side.' 

'  Will  it  always  be  so,  Sire  ?'  asked  Angus. 

'  There  you  are,  doubting  again !  What  is  the 
matter  with  you  this  morning?  Just  now  when  I 
said  I  should  one  day  be  strong  and  powerful  you 
seemed  as  if  you  did  not  believe  me,  and  you  did  not 
explain  why ;  and  now  again.' 

'  Ah,  well,  Sire,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think,'  replied 
Angus,  appearing  as  if  only  yielding  to  entreaty ; 
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'  but/  he  added,  with  some  hesitation,  '  what  good  is 
it  to  occupy  ourselves  with  such  grave  matters  as 
Court  intrigues  ?  I  did  not  come  for  that.  Let  us  go 
on  with  our  game.' 

'  No,  no !'  said  James,  rising  as  he  spoke,  and 
throwing  away  his  toys.  '  No,  sir  !  I  do  not  under- 
stand to  what  you  refer,  but  you  seem  so  uneasy 
that  I  would  not  oblige  you  to  go  on  with  a  silly 
game  ;  and,'  he  continued  graciously,  '  I  can  be  serious 
also  when  there  is  need.' 

'Very  well,  Sire,  since  you  wish  it,'  said  Angus, 
rising  in  his  turn,  '  I  will  tell  you  all.' 

'My  God!'  ejaculated  the  boy  with  uneasiness, 
'  what  has  he  to  tell  me  ?' 

'  Your  health,  Sire,  is  suffering  from  the  dulness  of 
your  life,'  began  the  Earl. 

'  Do  you  think  so,  Angus  ?  I  never  felt  better  than 
I  do  now.' 

'  You  may  believe  that,  Sire,  but  it  is  not  so.' 

'  What !'  asked  the  poor  boy,  much  troubled. 
'Am  I  ill?' 

'  More,  perhaps,  than  you  are  aware  of,'  replied 
Angus,  noticing  with  pleasure  the  fear  that  his  words 
awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  young  Prince. 

'  But  in  what  way  am  I  suffering  ?' 

*  From  languor,  Sire,  and  it  is  gradually  leading  you 
to  your  grave.' 

'  Oh !  what  do  you  say  ?'  cried  out  the  alarmed 
boy ;  and  his  face  grew  even  paler  than  before. 

Yet  Angus  pitilessly  went  on  :  *  Yes,  Sire,  you  are 
always  in  the  same  room,  breathing  always  the  same 
air,  seeing  always  the  same  things.  All  this  is  quite 
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enough  to  cause  weariness  and  fatigue,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, serious  illness.' 

'  Oh,  my  God  !  but  you  frighten  me,  Angus.' 

'  So  much  the  better,  Sire,'  he  replied,  in  a  brutal 
tone.  '  One  is  often  obliged  to  cause  pain  to  those 
one  loves — above  all,  when  the  pain  will  produce  good 
effects.' 

'  But  you  are  really  mistaken,'  said  the  King, 
with  a  trembling  voice.  '  I  do  not  feel  any  bad 
symptoms,  and  since  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to 
come  every  day  to  play  with  me  I  have  not  felt  so 
dull.' 

'  But  how  do  you  know,  Sire,  if  that  can  continue  ? 
In  fact,  I  never  know  from  day  to  day  that  I  may 
not  be  obliged  to  leave.' 

'  Oh,  surely  that  is  not  true  !  You  are  not  really 
going,  are  you  ?' 

'Yes.  I  am  obliged  to  go  and  put  down  some 
rebel  lords  in  my  county  of  Angus,  and  it  is  on  that 
account  that  I  am  uneasy.' 

'  Oh,  how  unhappy  I  shall  be,'  said  the  little  boy, 
'not  to  see*  you  any  more,  and  perhaps  for  a  long 
time !' 

'  A  whole  month,  Sire.' 

'  I  could  not  do  without  you  all  that  time,'  cried 
the  poor  Prince ;  '  and,'  he  added,  in  a  voice  that 
betrayed  the  tears  he  could  hardly  restrain,  '  I  might 
never  see  you  again  if  I  am  as  ill  as  you  say.' 

'  You  are  ill,  Sire,  certainly,  but  it  has  not  gone  as 
far  as  that  yet.  Listen,  Sire :  I  can  tell  you  what 
will  cure  you.' 

'  What  ?'  asked  the  boy  eagerly. 
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'  It  is  chiefly  the  air  of  this  place  that  injures  you. 
If  you  were  in  a  more  healthy  air ' 

'  Really  ?'  said  James,  listening  attentively. 

'  Then,'  continued  Angus,  '  all  your  surroundings 
here  tire  you  with  their  sameness.  Elsewhere  there 
are  many  new  things  you  could  see  and  enjoy.' 

'That  is  true,'  replied  the  King,  feeling  more 
reassured. 

'  These  old  palace  walls  and  the  sombre  hangings 
of  your  apartments,'  said  Douglas,  '  are  enough  to 
make  you  feel  gloomy,  whilst  in  other  places  there 
are  fields  and  woods  and  rich  and  picturesque  scenery 
which  rejoice  the  eye  and  distract  the  mind/ 

'  True !  true  !'  cried  the  poor  child,  already  seeing 
himself  cured  of  his  imaginary  illness. 

'  Well,  Sire/  rejoined  Angus,  much  pleased  at  find- 
ing himself  so  good  a  politician,  '  that  is  the  remedy 
for  your  malady:  new  objects  to  interest  you,  a 
healthy  situation  and  beautiful  country,  and  you  are 
saved.' 

But  James  was  not  listening  now ;  he  was  thinking. 
Then  suddenly  he  spoke  his  thoughts. 

'  How  is  it,'  he  asked,  '  if  I  am  as  ill  as  you  think — 
how  is  it  possible,  Angus,  that  my  mother,  whom  I 
see  every  day,  should  not  have  noticed  it  ?' 

The  astute  politician  was  taken  aback  for  a 
moment  by  this  question,  but  quickly  recovered 
himself. 

'  The  Queen,  your  mother,  Sire,'  he  replied,  '  loves 
you  certainly.  Yes,  that  is  true ;  but  preoccupied  as 
she  always  is  with  the  intrigues  of  Beaton  and  his 
party,  and  absorbed  also  by  the  weighty  business  of 
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her  important  office,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
when  she  daily  embraces  you  with  great  tenderness 
and  love — far  be  it  from  me  to  doubt  that — yet,  with 
so  many  important  affairs  on  her  mind,  she  does  not 
notice  that  your  eyes  look  more  or  less  heavy,  that 
your  colour  gradually  decreases  and  assumes  a  livid 
hue.  All  this  demands  a  searching  examination. 
But,  Sire,  with  me  it  is  different.  I  love  you,  not 
with  a  mere  natural  love,  not  because  you  are  my 
son,'  continued  Angus,  trying  with  supreme  diplomacy 
to  effect  a  good-natured  pleasantry.  '  Such  an  honour 
is  not  mine.  No,  Sire,  the  attachment  I  feel  for  you 
is  not  one  of  duty.  I  love  you  because — because  I 
do  love  you.  No  reasoning  can  explain  the  affection 
I  bear  you,  and  for  that  very  cause  I  am  more  apt 
than  another  to  discover  the  traces  of  a  malady  which 
is  slow  in  its  effects,  but  which,  nevertheless,  will 
pursue  its  course  to  the  end ;  at  least,'  he  added, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  'unless  it  is  arrested,  and 
that  is  what  I  wish  to  bring  about.  Now  you  know 
why,  when  you  just  now  spoke  of  becoming  strong 
and  powerful,  I  expressed  my  doubts :  for  I  did  not 
know,  and  even  now  do  not  know,  if  you  will  accept 
the  proffered  remedy.  If  you  do  accept  it,  I  shall  be 
only  too  happy  to  run  any  risk  to  which  it  may 
expose  me.' 

'  How  could  that  be  ?'  inquired  James. 

'Yes,  Sire,  yes,  by  such  a  proposal  I  know  and 
feel  I  am  compromising  myself;  yet  so  real  is  my 
devotion  to  you,  and  so  true  my  love  for  you,  that  I 
do  not  hesitate  a  moment.' 

'  And  what  is  your  remedy  ?' 
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'Freedom,  Sire:  to  live  in  the  open  air,  on  the 
plains  and  moorlands,  the  country — and,  in  short, 
change,'  answered  the  Earl. 

'  You  are  right,  I  believe.  To-morrow  I  will  speak 
to  my  mother  on  the  subject.' 

'Take  care,  Sire,  not  to  do  that,'  said  Angus 
quickly.  '  Guided  as  she  is  by  the  perfidious  Beaton, 
she  would  never  let  you  leave  her,  and  even  the  small 
amount  of  liberty  you  have  at  present  would  then  be 
compromised.' 

c  I  do  not  understand  you,'  said  James. 

'  Listen,  Sire.  If  it  were  not  for  me,  you  would 
soon  have  at  your  side  one  who  would  control  all 
your  acts — a  child  !  That  is  the  worst  part  of  it. 
The  Cardinal  meant  to  employ  a  child  for  this  dis- 
graceful work.  Yes,  Sire,  a  child,  who  would  have 
been  set  over  you  as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
spy.' 

*  A  spy !'  echoed  James.  '  And  a  child  to  do  this  ? 
I  do  not  believe  one  could  be  found  who  would  con- 
sent to  do  such  work.' 

'Ah,  Sire,  your  indignation  does  honour  to  the 
nobility  of  your  nature ;  but,  alas  !  it  is  only  too 
true :  he  had,  unhappily,  found  one,'  said  Angus, 
sighing,  as  if  lamenting  over  the  depravity  of  man- 
kind. 

'  Oh,  Angus,  all  that  you  have  said  frightens  me. 
It  seems  as  if  I  could  trust  no  one.  Even  Beaton, 
whom  I  love !  A  child  !  Whom  shall  I  trust  now  ?' 

'  Trust  to  me,'  replied  his  companion — '  to  me, 
who  wish  to  cure  and  save  you.  Thanks  to  me,  who, 
like  a  faithful  friend,  have  long  watched  over  you  in 
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secret,  that  child  is  no  longer  to  be  feared.  I  have 
removed  him  from  your  path,  and  you  cannot 
sufficiently  appreciate  the  service  I  have  thus  done 
you.  To  have  had  at  your  side  a  being  who  would 
follow  you  everywhere  like  a  shadow,  spying  your 
every  act ' 

'Oh,  God!'  ejaculated  the  poor  boy;  'how  in- 
supportable it  would  have  been  !' 

'  You  need  not  speak  of  it,  Sire.  Happily  for  you, 
I  was  able  to  frustrate  the  design,  for  that  daily 
obsession  would  have  sufficed  to  kill  you.  That 
danger  at  least  is  over ;  but  there  is  another  to  be 
feared,  and  to  overcome  that  also  I  propose  this  plan.' 

'  Well,  let  us  hear  it.' 

'  I  am  leaving  shortly  for  the  county  of  Angus. 
Will  you  go  with  me,  Sire  ?' 

'  Do  you  mean  it  seriously  ?    And  my  mother  ?' 

'  I  shall  notify  your  abode  to  your  mother,  Sire, 
but — after — when  you  have  honoured  my  beautiful 
castle  in  Angus  with  your  presence.  Then,  Sire — then 
I  shall  hasten  to  write  to  her.' 

'  And  in  the  meanwhile  my  mother  will  be  devoured 
by  anxiety.  Oh,  no,  no!  Rather  than  cause  her 
this  anxiety  and  sorrow,  I  would  expose  myself  to 
the  worst  effects  of  the  malady  you  spoke  of  just 
now.' 

'As  it  pleases  you,  Sire,'  replied  Angus — 'as  it 
pleases  you  ;  but  do  not  complain  again  of  having 
no  friends,  for  your  complaint  would  be  unjust,  and 
I  could  answer  you  truthfully,  "  Sire,  I  loved  you ; 
I  wished  to  save  you,  and  you  repulsed  the  means  I 
offered  you." ' 
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'  Oh,  God  !'  cried  the  boy,  much  troubled.  '  But 
if  I  consent,  Angus,  if  I  yield  to  your  wishes,  how 
should  I  manage  ?  How  shall  I  withdraw  myself 
from  that  surveillance  which,  if  you  speak  truly, 
extends  over  all  my  actions  ?' 

'  Nothing  is  easier,  Sire,'  answered  Angus.  '  All 
know  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  you  with 
a  Spanish  genet  and  arms  suited  to  your  age  ;  there- 
fore it  would  seem  but  natural  to  everyone  that  you 
should  wish  to  try  your  horse  and  your  weapons.' 

'  Yes,  that  would  be  very  nice,'  said  the  boy 
eagerly. 

'  Delightful,  Sire  !  Once  obtain  permission  to  ride 
out,  and  you  can  direct  your  course  to  the  Netherbow 
Gate,  where  I,  with  my  brother  George  and  my  cousin 
Parkhead,  two  of  your  faithful  subjects,  will  meet 
you.  From  there  we  will  escort  you  to  a  certain 
place,  whence  you  will  ride  on  in  advance  with  me. 
It  will  thus  be  easy  to  lose  sight  of  your  attendants, 
and  then  liberty  and  long  life  to  old  Scotland !' 

'  And  my  mother  all  the  time  will  be  sad  and 
weeping,  asking  in  vain  for  her  son.  Who  knows  but 
that  in  her  just  anger  she  may  not  punish  those  poor 
servants  who  had  accompanied  me  ?  No,  my  friend, 
do  not  speak  of  this  plan  to  me  any  more.  I  will 
not  hear  of  it  again.  Poor  people  punished — perhaps 
put  to  death!  Oh,  that  would  be  terrible,  and  I 
should  be  unworthy  ever  to  become  a  King.' 

The  cunning  of  Angus  had  been  foiled  by  the 
noble  feelings  of  the  Prince.  Doubtless  he  believed 
himself  to  be  in  danger,  as  Angus,  to  serve  his  own 
base  purpose,  had  succeeded  in  persuading  him  that 
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he  was  ill ;  but  he  would  rather  endanger  his  own  life 

by  remaining  where  he  was  than  compromise  that 

of  his  servants   by  adopting  the   means   suggested 

to  preserve  his  health.     Moreover,  with  his  natural 

uprightness  of  character,  the  royal  child  instinctively 

felt  that,  as  Angus  made  such  a  point  of  keeping  the 

matter  secret  from  the  Queen-Regent,  the  course  the 

Earl  proposed  could  not  really  be  an  honourable  one. 

'  No,  no,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  I  will  not  go  without 

my  mother's  leave.     I  will  tell  her  what  is  necessary 

for  my  health,  and  she  will  then  send  me  herself  to 

one  of  her  castles.    At  least,  then  she  will  know 

where  I  am,  and  I  shall  not  be  causing  her  anxiety 

and  sorrow.' 

Though  Angus  made  every  effort  to  regain  his 
advantage,  his  efforts  were  unattended  with  success. 

'  Good-bye,  Sire,'  said  Angus  at  length,  seeing  that 
he  was  but  wasting  words.  '  I  go  leaving  my  fate  in 
your  hands,  for  if  the  proposal  I  have  just  made 
to  you  should  become  known  to  my  enemies  or  to 
the  Queen-Regent,  it  would  be  wrongly  interpreted. 
They  will  say  I  had  secret  designs  against  you,  and 
poor  Lord  Angus,  accused  by  all,  will  find  himself 
relegated  to  his  own  domains  and  deprived  of  all 
dignities  as  the  price  of  his  devotedness.' 

'Be  at  rest,  sir,'  said  James,  with  dignity.  'The 
King  of  Scotland  is  as  yet  only  a  child,  but  he  knows 
how  to  keep  a  secret  that  would  compromise  a  friend. 
Adieu,  my  lord,'  he  continued,  suddenly  changing 
his  tone  ;  '  I  shall  expect  you  to-morrow  to  finish  our 
game.' 

'Cursed  child!'    muttered  Angus,  as   he  took  his 
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way  to  the  Council-chamber.     *  If  ever  I  get  him  in 
my  power,  by  St.  Dunstan  !  he  shall  pay  for  this !' 

Beaton,  meanwhile,  had  not  lost  time.  He  had 
been  to  the  Queen-mother,  and  had  loudly  complained 
that  the  roads  were  not  safe.  One  of  his  messengers 
had  been  attacked  on  the  way  to  Dunbar  and  his 
despatches  stolen,  and  amongst  the  aggressors  was 
the  chieftain  of  a  formidable  clan,  who  had  a  few 
days  before  been  seen  in  company  with  the  Douglas. 
What  would  become  of  Scotland  if  no  one  could 
travel  in  safety,  and  if  bandits  were  allowed  to  carry 
their  impudence  to  such  a  degree — impudence  which 
would  only  increase  if  they  felt  they  were  counte- 
nanced by  such  powerful  lords  as  Angus  ? 

The  Cardinal's  accusation  against  her  husband  was 
eagerly  caught  at  by  Margaret,  who  promised  to 
demand  an  explanation  from  him  at  the  Council. 
Angus,  already  much  irritated  by  his  want  of  success 
with  the  young  King,  took  the  complaint  of  the 
Queen  in  very  bad  part,  and,  instead  of  explaining 
matters,  launched  out  so  furiously  against  the  Chan- 
cellor that  Margaret  broke  up  the  Council.  The 
crisis  had  come ;  the  doubtful  peace  which  had 
hitherto  reigned  amongst  the  parties  was  at  an  end, 
and  it  only  needed  a  spark  to  kindle  into  a  conflagra- 
tion the  smouldering  embers  that  had  for  a  time  been 
covered  over.  Any  chance  circumstance  would  suffice 
to  bring  the  opposing  parties  into  violent  collision. 

George  and  Parkhead  awaited  in  Angus's  room 
the  Earl's  return.  As  he  entered  he  overturned  a 
piece  of  furniture  that  lay  in  his  way,  and  cried  out 
passionately,  '  George !  George  !  three  days  hence 
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we  must  have  secured  the  person  of  the  young  King 
and  overthrown  the  Hamiltons.  I  must  be  Regent, 
and  this  cursed  Beaton  shall  at  last  feel  what  a 
Douglas  is  worth.  It  must  be  so,  I  say,  it  must, 
even  if  to  accomplish  it  all  Scotland  be  delivered 
over  to  fire  and  sword !' 

For  the  carrying  out  of  this  audacious  plan  he 
ordered  his  brother  to  assemble  at  Edinburgh  all  his 
vassals  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  also  to  bring 
with  him  all  his  own  retainers. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  MORASS  OF  DUNSE 

KNOWING  as  we  now  do  that  our  hero  Francis  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Angus,  and  having  also  learnt 
how  it  came  about  that  Cessford  was  substituted  for 
Percy,  the  Cardinal's  envoy,  and  having  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  plans  and  intrigues  of  Beaton 
and  Angus,  let  us  follow  the  fortunes  of  those  we 
had  left  for  awhile — one  in  the  power  of  the  for- 
midable chief,  the  other  on  his  way  to  the  rendezvous 
with  Lord  Home  of  Wedderburn,  on  the  border 
of  the  lake  which  skirts  the  Morass  of  Dunse.  If 
you,  dear  readers,  are  at  all  interested  in  the  fate  of 
Francis,  I  am  sorry  for  you,  as  we  shall  have  to  leave 
him  for  a  time  in  his  perilous  position  in  order  to 
follow  Sir  Antony  d'Arcy,  who  first  claims  our 
attention. 

On  leaving  the  castle,  Sir  Antony  directed  his 
course  towards  the  appointed  place  of  meeting;  he 
spurred  his  horse  to  a  gallop,  and  his  home  was 
soon  left  far  behind.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  thus 
urged  on  his  steed  to  prevent  his  resolution  from 
giving  way,  and  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to 
change  his  mind  and  retain  his  son.  Suddenly  he 
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checked  his  speed,  and  wiping  his  eyes,  full  of  tears, 
said: 

'  Poor  boy !  he  must  have  started  by  this  time. 
Who  knows  if  I  shall  ever  see  him  again  ?  Oh,  that 
horrible  dream  !  it  is  always  in  my  mind.  How  is  it 
that  I,  who  have  never  feared  the  tumult  or  danger 
of  the  battlefield,  am  now  so  disturbed  by  a  mere 
dream  that  I  tremble — yes,  tremble  ?  This  nervous 
agitation  can  only  be  caused  by  my  uneasiness  as  to 
my  son's  fate.  Yet  Lord  Home,  whom  I  shall  soon 
meet,  may  perhaps  attribute  it  to  fear  of  him.  Fear ! 
yes,  he  used  that  word  in  his  insolent  letter.  At  all 
costs  I  must  surmount  this  nervous  feeling,  so  that  he 
may  not  perceive  it ;  I  must  try  to  forget  for  the 
present  both  my  son  and  my  fears  in  his  regard. 
Besides,  what  harm  can  befall  him  ?  He  is  now  on 
the  road  to  Edinburgh,  well  escorted  by  the  Cardinal's 
faithful  servants.  There !  I  will  think  no  more  of  him, 
but  only  of  the  meeting  with  this  insolent  lord,  who 
dared  to  speak  of  fear  in  connection  with  me.  By 
St.  Antony  !  I  shall  teach  him  a  lesson.' 

And  in  order  entirely  to  recover  his  composure  the 
knight  spurred  his  horse  anew  to  a  gallop,  and  rode 
rapidly  up  and  down  for  some  minutes.  This  violent 
exercise  having  produced  the  desired  effect,  he  said 
to  himself:  'Now  for  Lord  Home,  and  let  him 
moderate  his  language,  or,  by  St.  Antony  !  I  will 
measure  swords  with  him  :'  then,  quite  himself  again, 
he  directed  his  course  straight  to  the  morass. 
Meanwhile,  Home  of  Wedderburn  was  advancing 
towards  the  same  spot,  accompanied  by  ten  of  his 
retainers.  Between  two  of  these  attendants  walked 
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poor  Gauthier,  tied  to  a  horse's  tail,  his  hands  bound 
behind  him,  and  brutally  maltreated  by  the  men,  each 
vying  with  the  other  as  ^to  which  of  them  could 
insult  him  the  most. 

Gauthier  had  been  informed  that  morning  that 
Wedderburn  had  sentenced  him  to  death.  In  vain 
had  he  protested  that  Lord  Home  had  no  right  to 
judge  him  or  dispose  of  his  life;  in  vain  had  he 
threatened  them  with  the  anger  of  his  master  and  the 
severity  of  the  law,  which  would  never  regard  them 
as  his  lawful  judges,  but  only  as  his  assassins.  In 
reply  to  his  protests,  he  was  told  that  their  lord  had 
condemned  him,  whether  he  had  the  right  to  do  so 
or  not ;  that,  as  to  the  vengeance  of  his  master,  they 
feared  it  not,  and  that  their  lord  recognised  no  other 
law  than  his  own  will. 

Poor  Gauthier  knew,  therefore,  that  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  certain  death,  and,  paying  no  heed  to  the 
insults  heaped  upon  him,  as  he  walked  along,  main- 
tained a  dignified  silence.  Not  content,  however, 
with  insulting  him  with  words,  one  of  the  men  struck 
him  with  his  riding-whip,  saying : 

'  Walk  on,  you  clown,  or  you  shall  feel  the  point  of 
my  sword.' 

Turning  towards  the  man,  Gauthier  answered  in  a 
grave  tone : 

'  The  Gospel  says,  "  He  who  takes  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword." ' 

'  Eh,  what  signifies  the  Gospel  ?'  replied  the  man 
with  a  blasphemous  oath.  'The  Gospel  won't  pre- 
vent your  dying :  walk  on,  walk,  I  say ;'  and  he 
struck  him  again. 
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'  I  do  not  allow,'  cried  Gauthier, '  that  your  master 
has  any  right  to  put  me  to  death  ;  nevertheless,  I  go 
to  meet  my  fate  without  cursing  him.  But  the  curse 
of  Heaven  will  surely  fall  on  the  coward  who  strikes 
a  man  incapable  of  defending  himself.' 

'I'll  brave  that  curse,'  interrupted  the  ferocious 
bandit ;  '  and  as  to  my  master's  right,  yours  shall 
judge  just  now  how  far  it  extends.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  cried  Gauthier,  his  interest 
at  once  awakened.  '  Is  my  noble  master  in  danger  ?' 

'  What  does  that  matter  to  you  ?  Do  you  care  for 
him  ?' 

'  Do  I  care  for  him  ?  How  can  you  ask  me  such  a 
question  ?' 

'If  that  is  the  case,  be  contented,'  answered  the 
man,  '  for  death  shall  not  even  separate  you.' 

'  Oh,  speak,  speak,  for  God's  sake !  Surely  your 
lord  is  not  threatening  my  master's  life  ?' 

'  Hold  your  peace  there !'  cried  Lord  Home,  who 
rode  in  front  of  the  band,  and  who  had  overheard  the 
whole  conversation.  '  Hold  your  peace,  and  gag 
that  brawler.' 

His  order  was  instantly  executed,  and  then,  calling 
to  him  one  of  the  soldiers  who  appeared  to  hold 
authority  over  the  others,  he  drew  him  aside,  and  con- 
versed with  him  for  some  minutes  in  a  low  tone. 

'  Very  well,  master/  said  the  man,  who  had  been 
listening  attentively.  '  It  shall  be  done  as  you 
command.' 

Then,  dividing  the  troop,  he  departed  with  five  of 
the  men  in  the  direction  of  a  little  wood,  which  could 
be  seen  from  where  they  stood,  and  which  bordered 
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the  morass  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  Lord 
Wedderburn  and  the  remainder  of  the  troop  were 
not  long  in  arriving  at  their  destination. 

'We  shall  see,'  he  cried,  'if  the  Sir  D'Arcy  will 
be  punctual  to  time,  and  if  he  dare  present  himself 
before  me  with  only  five  men.' 

Hardly  had  he  finished  his  speech  before  Antony 
d'Arcy,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  injurious  challenge, 
came  up  alone  at  a  gallop. 

*  Alone!  He  has  come  alone!'  said  Sir  Home 
in  surprise.  '  It  is  impossible ;  his  escort  must  be 
behind.' 

Antony  was  now  close  to  him. 

'  You  see  me,  Sir  Home,'  he  said,  as  he  drew  up. 
'  I  have  come  alone,  and  you  can  now  judge  whether 
or  not  I  am  afraid,  as  you  dared  to  say  in  a  certain 
message,  a  very  insolent  one,  which  you  sent  to  me 
at  Dunbar.' 

'  Those  who  write  such  speeches,  Sir  D'Arcy,  are 
always  ready  to  bear  them  out  with  the  sword.' 

'  And  he  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  Lord 
Wedderburn,  is  ready  to  demand  satisfaction  for 
them  with  the  same  weapon.' 

'That  is  well,'  replied  Sir  Home — 'we  understand 
one  another;  but  the  meeting  I  appointed  for  this 
morning  with  the  Governor  of  the  Eastern  Border  is 
wholly  of  a  pacific  nature.  It  is  about  one  of  your 
servants.' 

'  Ah,  true ;  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  reminding  me  of 
that,  which  my  indignation  at  a  personal  offence  had 
caused  me  for  the  moment  to  forget.' 

'  Let  them  bring  forward  the  guilty  party,'  cried 
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Lord  Home ;  and  Gauthier  was  dragged  to  the 
front. 

'  And  how,  sir,'  exclaimed  the  knight,  indignant  at 
the  pitiable  state  of  his  servant — '  how  can  you  thus 
treat  that  unfortunate  man  for  the  mere  offence  of 
fishing  without  leave  ? — if,  indeed,  he  committed  any 
offence  at  all.' 

'Sir  D'Arcy,'  proudly  returned  the  chief,  'Sir 
Home  of  Wedderburn  is  not  answerable  to  anyone 
for  the  justice  he  exercises  in  his  own  domains.' 

'  Let  the  Lord  of  Wedderburn/  replied  the  knight, 
'  act  as  he  pleases  by  his  own  vassals ;  but  I  require 
that  he  treat  one  belonging  to  me  with  less  severity, 
and  I  summon  him  in  the  name  of  the  Regent  of 
Scotland  to  have  the  hands  of  that  poor  man  un- 
bound.' 

'  Sir  D'Arcy  may  command  in  the  Regent's  name 
in  his  castle  of  Dunbar,  where  the  Scottish  people  are 
base  enough  to  obey  him,  but  on  the  border  of  a  lake 
belonging  to  me  no  one  but  myself  has  the  right  to 
command.' 

*  If  you  will  not,  sir,  obey  a  representative  of  the 
Regent,  I  myself  will  do  what  you  refuse  to  command 
to  be  done ;'  and,  springing  from  his  horse,  the  knight 
advanced  towards  Gauthier,  intending  to  unbind  his 
hands,  but  hardly  had  he  taken  three  steps  when  five 
muskets  were  levelled  at  him. 

'In  the  name  of  the  King  and  of  the  Queen- 
Regent,'  again  cried  D'Arcy,  without,  however,  draw- 
ing back  or  changing  colour,  '  I  command  you  to  lay 
down  your  arms ;  or  I  declare  you  to  be  felons  and 
traitors,  and  will  punish  you  as  such.' 
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Unmoved  by  this  threat,  the  men  remained  as 
before,  with  their  muskets  covering  his  person. 

'  That  will  do,'  cried  Wedderburn.  '  Now  lay  aside 
your  muskets  and  draw  your  swords.' 

The  bandits  obeyed  instantly. 

'You  see,  Sir  Knight/  said  Wedderburn,  'that  the 
commands  of  the  King  and  of  the  Regent  of  Scotland 
are  of  less  value  here  than  mine,  and  to  convince  you 
of  this  I  shall  have  your  vassal  put  to  death  at  once 
for  fishing  on  my  property,  and  thus  prove  to  you 
that,  even  though  the  law  does  not  accord  him  the 
right,  Sir  Home  exercises  jurisdiction  in  his  own 
domains  in  all  cases,  great  or  small.' 

Though  Sir  Antony  was  exasperated  by  the 
audacity  of  Sir  Home,  he  still  controlled  himself. 

'  Sir,'  he  said,  addressing  him  in  a  gentle  tone,  '  I 
beg  of  you  to  consider  what  you  are  about  to  do- 
Gauthier  is  my  servant,  and  I  myself  serve  the  King 
of  Scotland :  to  take  the  life  of  this  man  is  to  overpass 
your  powers.  Trust  me.  Leave  his  punishment  in 
my  hands,  and  if  he  has  caused  you  any  loss  I  will 
see  that  reparation  is  made  you.  Do  not  commit 
an  unpardonable  crime.  I  beg  and  conjure  you  to 
spare  this  man's  life,  and  to  demand  for  him  what 
ransom  you  please.' 

'  That  is  to  say,'  replied  Sir  Home  with  a  disdainful 
sneer,  '  you  take  me  for  a  bandit.  But  may  it  please 
you,  I  am  a  Scottish  lord  and  Baron,  and  I  will  never 
receive  money  from  a  usurper  and  an  assassin.' 

'  Sir !'  said  D'Arcy,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

'  Gently,  gently,  Sir  Knight,'  interrupted  Wedder- 
burn, '  do  not  so  lightly  lay  your  hand  on  your 
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weapon.  I  have  behind  me  brave  men,  who  will  not 
permit  it  to  flash  before  they  are  upon  you.' 

'  What  do  you  say  ?'  asked  D'Arcy.  '  Have  I, 
then,  fallen  into  a  trap  ?' 

And  he  turned  to  look  for  his  horse. 

'You  need  not  look  for  your  horse,  my  fine  sir,' 
continued  Lord  Home  in  a  mocking  tone.  '  My  men 
have  taken  charge  of  it,  so  that  we  may  the  longer 
enjoy  your  company.' 

'  What,  sir !'  cried  the  knight,  now  seriously  uneasy. 
'  Have  you  induced  me  to  come  here  merely  in  order 
to  entrap  me  ?' 

'  I  demanded  your  presence  here,  Sir  Knight,  so 
that  this  poor  creature  might  not  die  alone  in  the 
midst  of  enemies,  and  that  he  might  before  dying  at 
least  have  the  consolation  of  looking  once  more  on 
the  face  of  the  master  he  loves  so  much.' 

At  a  sign  from  the  Baron  the  men  removed  the 
gag  from  Gauthier's  mouth  and  forced  him  to  kneel. 

'  Master !  good  master  !'  cried  the  poor  man  as 
soon  as  his  tongue  was  free,  'save  yourself!  It  is  a 
trap  ;  they  intend  to  kill  you  !' 

'  Pay  no  heed  to  the  advice  of  this  doomed  man,' 
replied  Sir  Home  ;  '  in  any  case,  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  act  on  it.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
behind  you,  Chevalier,  you  will  see  that  the  road  is 
guarded  by  my  people.' 

'  Then  there  is  treachery,'  said  Sir  D'Arcy. 

'  Not  at  all,'  rejoined  the  Baron.  '  I  wish  to  show 
you  how  I  treat  my  enemies,  and  those  who  belong 
to  them.  This  man  belongs  to  you,  and  you  will  see 
him  executed.' 
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'  You  shall  kill  me  first,'  cried  the  knight,  whose 
anger  seemed  to  have  doubled  his  strength ;  '  and  if 
my  death,  as  well  as  that  of  my  faithful  servant,  is 
resolved  on,  I  will  die,  at  least,  as  a  brave  man  should  ;' 
and,  quick  as  thought,  the  Chevalier,  drawing  his 
sword  and  running  to  Gauthier,  cut  the  latter's  bonds 
and  handed  him  his  dagger.  '  Join  me,  Gauthier,' 
he  shouted,  '  and  let  us  show  that  Frenchmen  know 
how  to  die  !  To  the  rescue,  and  long  live  France  !' 

'  And  now,  Sir  Home,'  continued  Antony,  turning 
and  facing  again  the  Lord  of  Wedderburn,  '  coward 
and  felon,  I  defy  you  !' 

'  Heaven  is  my  witness  that  my  plans  were  wholly 
of  a  pacific  nature,'  replied  Sir  Home,  joining  im- 
posture to  cowardice ;  '  so  you,  Sir  Knight,  must 
take  upon  yourself  the  responsibility  of  what  may 
happen.' 

*  Listen,  sir,'  said  D'Arcy,  still  hoping  to  capitulate 
honourably,   and   thus   save   both  his  own  and  his 
servant's  life.     '  I  wish  to  believe  that  your  intentions 
are  peaceable  :  you,  on  your  side,  may  easily  prove 
them  to  be  such.     Order  your  men  who  bar  the  road 
to   retire  ;  return   my  horse   to   me ;  and  what   has 
passed  here  shall  be  known  to  none  save  those  who 
have  been  witnesses  of  it.' 

'  Ha  1'  cried  Sir  Home,  at  last  throwing  off  the 
mask,  '  now  you  implore  my  mercy  !  Had  you  any 
mercy  when  you  arrested  my  kinsman  and  conducted 
him  to  your  Duke  of  Albany  ?  Gentleman  execu- 
tioner, did  you  show  any  mercy  when  you  lent  your 
hand  to  his  judicial  assassination  ?' 

*  Sir  Home,'  answered   the   knight,  '  in  arresting 
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your  relative  I  only  executed  orders,  and  I  took  no 
part  whatever  in  his  trial  or  condemnation.' 

'  No,  cowardly  assassin,  you  hid  yourself  in  the 
shade,  waiting  impatiently  the  accomplishment  of  the 
odious  sentence  in  order  to  seize  his  office  and  adorn 
yourself  with  his  honours  !  And  you  reckon  on  pity 
from  me  now  that  I  have  you  in  my  power !  Fool, 
to  dare  to  meet  me  alone,  and  without  escort !  An- 
tony d'Arcy,  the  hour  of  vengeance  has  arrived  ;  the 
spirit  of  Lord  Home  calls  aloud  for  your  death ! 
Prepare  yourself  to  meet  it !' 

'A  soldier  is  always  ready  to  die,  Sir  Home,  but,  I 
warn  you,  I  shall  defend  my  life,  and  history  will  one 
day  decide  which  of  us  merits  the  name  of  assassin. 
Come,  my  brave  Gauthier,  let  us  sell  our  lives  dearly.' 

'  Fall  on  the  Frenchmen !'  cried  Sir  Home. 

But  the  victims  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
strangled  like  sheep  without  a  struggle.  At  the  first 
blow  Antony  laid  low  one  of  the  bandits,  whilst 
Gauthier,  excited  by  his  master's  example,  engaged 
with  another.  It  was  the  same  man  that  had  struck 
him  with  his  whip  and  menaced  him  with  his  sword. 
Wishing,  at  least,  to  revenge  himself  before  he  died, 
Gauthier  vigorously  attacked  him,  and,  skilfully  parry- 
ing his  blow,  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  side.  The 
man  fell  with  a  groan. 

'  I  told  you,'  said  Gauthier,  '  that  he  who  struck 
with  the  sword  should  likewise  perish  by  it.' 

Alas !  that  word  of  Christ  which  Gauthier  had 
proved  to  be  true  in  such  a  sanguinary  way  was  to 
receive  a  second  fulfilment  also,  for  the  unhappy  man 
himself  had  no  sooner  pronounced  it  than  he  felt  him- 
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self  pierced  through  and  through,  and  fell,  exclaim- 
ing, '  Adieu,  my  good  master !' 

'  For  a  short  time  only,  my  brave  man,'  replied  the 
Chevalier,  whose  blood  was  flowing  fast  from  many 
wounds,  but  who  yet  defended  himself  so  stoutly 
that,  without  counting  the  bandit  killed  by  Gauthier, 
three  other  men  lay  stretched  upon  the  ground,  one 
only  remaining  near  the  knight,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
wounds,  still  gave  him  hard  work  to  do.  Sir  Home 
had  stood  by  watching  the  unequal  combat,  but 
without  taking  any  part  in  it  himself.  Now,  at  a 
sign  from  him,  the  other  five  men  stationed  by  the 
wood  galloped  up,  and  Wedderburn  himself  drew  his 
sword  and  rushed  towards  the  knight  as  if  to  end 
the  combat.  But  the  contest  was  already  over.  Sir 
Antony  had  just  given  the  finishing  stroke  to  his 
remaining  adversary,  but,  utterly  spent  by  this 
supreme  effort,  he  had  fallen  lifeless  to  the  ground. 

Thus  perished  the  noble  Chevalier  who  had  always 
so  loyally  and  courageously  served  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland.  Lured  to  his  death  in  a  perfidious  ambush, 
he  became  the  victim  of  infamous  and  cowardly 
treachery. 

One  may  well  ask  how  it  was  that  Sir  Home  of 
Wedderburn,  a  savage  Border  chieftain,  so  terrible  in 
war,  and  whose  courage  and  ferocity  were  vaunted  in 
all  the  surrounding  country,  had  held  himself  entirely 
aloof  and  maintained  a  neutral  position  during  the 
struggle  just  related.  The  circumstance  may  perhaps 
be  explained  by  a  sort  of  chivalrous  susceptibility, 
false  indeed,  and  pharisaical  in  the  extreme ;  yet 
possibly  this  bandit  lord,  who  had  treacherously 
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drawn  this  noble  knight  into  the  ambush  laid  for 
him,  and  commanded  his  death,  would  have  believed 
himself  dishonoured  by  taking  part  in  such  an  un- 
equal contest.  A  strange  interpretation  indeed  of 
the  laws  of  chivalry !  As  if  the  man  who  planned 
and  commanded  such  a  crime  was  not  more  guilty, 
if  possible,  than  the  servants  who  carried  out  his 
orders !  Now,  however,  that  the  fell  deed  was  accom- 
plished, Wedderburn  did  not  conceal  his  satisfaction. 

'  Be  at  rest,  my  worthy  uncle !'  he  cried.  '  Your 
spirit  may  now  rest  in  peace.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  I  wish  to  publish  your  revenge  from  my 
castle  walls,  so  as  to  make  known  to  all  that  he  who 
dares  interfere  with  a  Wedderburn  shall  never  go 
unpunished.' 

Then,  taking  a  hunting-knife  from  one  of  the  men, 
he  cut  off  the  head  of  Antony  d'Arcy,  and,  knitting 
it  to  his  saddle-bow  by  the  long  locks  which  the 
knight  wore,  he  remounted  his  horse,  and  after  seeing 
the  bodies  of  those  who  had  perished  in  the  combat 
thrown  into  the  lake  he  set  off  for  Wedderburn. 


CHAPTER  X 

A  FATHER'S  HEAD 

THE  barbarous  act  related  in  the  preceding  chapter 
was  unhappily  at  that  epoch  too  common  a  practice 
amongst  the  Scottish  lords  for  Sir  Home  to  consider 
it  necessary  to  conceal  his  crime.  On  the  contrary, 
he  determined  to  make  public  the  striking  revenge 
he  had  taken  for  his  relative.  In  order,  therefore, 
the  more  fully  to  effect  his  purpose,  he  rode  through 
the  village  of  Wedderburn  with  the  head  of  his  enemy 
hanging  from  his  saddle-bow,  and  crying  aloud  as  he 
went,  'Thus  perish  the  enemies  of  Sir  Home  of 
Wedderburn !'  As  he  passed  before  the  Pine-branch 
Inn,  proclaiming  aloud  his  crime,  a  heart-rending  cry 
issued  from  one  of  its  lower  rooms.  Francis  through 
the  barred  window  had  recognised  the  head  of  his 
beloved  father,  and  after  uttering  this  piteous  cry 
fell  down  in  a  swoon. 

The  boy,  as  we  remember,  had  been  conducted  to 
the  inn  by  Cessford,  who  there  awaited  the  return  of 
Shell  from  Wedderburn  Manor.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  been  imprisoned  in  a  little  room  whose  windows 
were  protected  by  iron  bars,  and  against  the  door  of 
this  room,  on  the  outside,  the  freebooter  now  placed 
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the  heavy  table  at  which  he  intended  to  sit  whilst 
drinking.  When  Sir  Home  rode  through  the  village, 
Cessford,  who  had  already  swallowed  three  tankards 
of  beer,  to  say  nothing  of  several  stoups  of  wine,  was 
bawling,  swearing,  and  storming  at  his  men,  who, 
nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  himself,  were  making 
a  frightful  din.  Therefore  it  is  small  wonder  that 
Andrew  Cessford  neither  heard  nor  saw  his  master 
pass,  and  remained  on  awaiting  Shell's  return,  which 
had  been  necessarily  delayed  by  the  absence  of  Lord 
Home  from  his  castle. 

When  the  little  band  surrounding  Francis  arrived 
at  the  village,  the  inhabitants,  hearing  the  tramp  of 
horses,  had  run  to  their  doors,  and  stared  in  wonder 
at  the  severe  precautions  taken  against  one  so  young. 

'  Look :  they  have  gagged  him,  as  if  he  were 
mad  !'  said  one  woman  in  whom  the  youth  of  Francis 
excited  pity. 

'  Why,  it's  the  young  Frenchman,  the  son  of  Sir 
D'Arcy,'  remarked  some  men  who  had  often  seen 
Francis,  and  sometimes  received  help  from  him. 
'  Poor  young  man  !  I  trust  no  harm  will  come  to 
him.' 

'  Pooh !  let  him  alone,'  replied  others,  and  these 
were  mostly  people  who  lived  close  to  the  manor. 
'  He  is  the  son  of  the  French  usurper,  the  guardian  of 
the  Eastern  Border,  who  holds  that  post  when  by 
right  it  should  belong  to  our  chief.  I  am  glad  he  is 
caught,  for  he  is  a  wicked  good-for-nothing.  Did  he 
not  try  to  drown  Tumkett,  the  laird's  river-keeper  ? 
Let  him  be  thus  treated ;  he  will  only  get  his 
deserts.' 
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Amongst  the  villagers  who  were  gazing  at  the 
prisoner  and  his  captors  was  a  lad  dressed  in  beggar's 
clothes.  Whoever  else  might  view  the  scene  with 
indifference,  this  lad  evidently  could  not.  From  his 
looks  and  his  gestures  it  was  apparent  that  the 
beggar-boy  was  strongly  interested  in  the  prisoner's 
fate.  And  well  indeed  he  might  be,  for  he  owed  his 
life  to  the  captive.  He  was,  in  truth,  the  lad  whom 
on  the  previous  evening  Francis  had  rescued  from 
being  drowned  in  the  lake.  Harry,  for  such  was  his 
name,  was  only  a  beggar-boy ;  but  nature  had  richly 
endowed  him  with  noble  instincts,  with  courage, 
loyalty,  and,  above  all,  with  gratitude.  What  his 
captors  proposed  to  do  with  Francis  Harry  did  not 
know,  but  that  they  meant  ill  by  their  prisoner  was 
clear.  He  determined  to  keep  as  close  to  his  bene- 
factor as  possible,  hoping  in  a  vague  sort  of  way  that 
a  chance  of  befriending  him  might  arise.  Watching 
and  listening  intently,  Harry  had  heard  Cessford 
asking  for  a  room  in  which  to  shut  up  his  prisoner, 
and  had  seen  the  innkeeper  pointing  to  a  room  below. 
Seizing  an  opportunity  which  presented  itself,  he  slid 
unperceived  into  the  chamber  just  as  Cessford  was 
ordering  the  table  to  be  moved  across  the  door  for 
greater  security,  and  then,  hiding  himself  under  a 
piece  of  furniture,  waited  until  the  soldiers  began  to 
drink. 

Francis  had  been  ungagged  before  being  imprisoned 
in  this  room,  and  Harry  was  just  about  to  make 
himself  known  to  him,  when  the  Lord  of  Wedderburn 
rode  by  with  his  horrible  trophy.  Then  came  the 
heart-rending  cry  of  anguish,  after  which  Francis  fell 
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fainting  to  the  ground.  Happily  for  both,  the  soldiers 
were  too  busy  with  their  beer-tankards  and  their  dice 
to  notice  either  the  cry  of  their  captive  or  the  march- 
past  of  Lord  Home.  Seeing  his  rescuer  in  a  swoon, 
Harry,  whose  only  wish  was  to  save  him,  came  forth 
from  his  retreat  to  render  him  assistance.  Fortu- 
nately, he  found  some  water,  which  he  dashed  on  the 
boy's  face  and  hands,  and  after  a  time  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  open  his  eyes. 

'  Where  am  I  ?'  asked  Francis  in  a  puzzled  tone. 
'  I  think  I  have  had  a  frightful  dream.'  Then,  draw- 
ing his  hand  across  his  brow  as  if  to  recall  his  con- 
fused ideas,  he  said  in  a  troubled  voice  :  '  No,  no !  it 
is  too  true !  There,  there  !  that  lord  who  passed  by 
just  now  on  horseback  had  at  his  saddle-bow  a 
bloody  head — my  father's  head !  Oh  yes,  I  recog- 
nised him  !  They  have  murdered  him !  Oh,  oh  !' 
And  the  poor  boy  broke  out  into  loud  sobs. 

Harry  tried  in  vain  to  console  him,  for  from  the 
few  words  uttered  by  Francis  he  had  understood  the 
cause  of  his  grief. 

1  You  mustna  greet,'  said  his  youthful  consoler, 
using  the  ordinary  phraseology  of  the  Scottish 
peasantry  in  those  parts.  '  Maybe  it  wasna  your 
father's  head  you  saw.  Maybe  you  were  mistaken. 
It  could  na  be.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  recognised  him  !'  replied  Francis  with 
redoubled  sobs. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  soldiers  ceased  from  their 
brawling  to  listen  to  some  new-comer,  who  related  in 
all  their  details  the  horrible  events  which  had  taken 
place  that  morning  in  the  Morass  of  Dunse.  Francis 
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heard  all  this  distinctly.  There  could  no  longer  be 
any  doubt,  and  the  poor  boy  gave  fresh  vent  to  his 
grief. 

'  Oh,  my  God  !'  said  Harry.  '  Time  is  going  on, 
and  perhaps  what  they  have  done  to  the  father  they 
will  do  to  the  son.  How — how  can  I  save  him  ? 
Come,  come,'  he  said,  shaking  Francis  gently ;  '  you 
mustna  waste  precious  time  in  tears.  I  am  sure  you 
are  in  danger,  and  later  on  there  may  not  be  a  chance 
of  saving  you.' 

But  vainly  did  the  poor  peasant  lad  strive  to  arouse 
Francis  from  his  gloomy  thoughts.  Indifferent  to 
his  own  fate,  the  bereaved  son  could  think  of  nothing 
but  that  bloody  head  hanging  from  the  saddle-bow. 

The  noise  had  now  recommenced  on  the  other  side 
of  the  door.  Cessford  struck  the  table  with  his  fist, 
and  bawled  out : 

'  By  St.  Andrew !  Sir  Home  of  Wedderburn  is  a 
brave  man,  and  therefore  I  will  make  peace  with  him, 
though  it  befits  me  not  to  receive  his  orders — me, 
Andrew  Kerr  Cessford  !  Who  says  it  is  my  duty  to 
receive  orders  from  a  Border  lord  ?  Is  there  anyone 
who  says  so  ?  Let  him  speak,  and  I  will  kill  him,  as 
I  break  this  jug;'  and  he  dashed  the  crock  on  the 
ground.  Then,  after  a  pause,  the  freebooter  con- 
tinued :  '  Yes,  by  St.  Andrew !  the  Lord  of  Wedder- 
burn has  done  well.  Behold  how  he  avenges  himself! 
Woe  to  our  enemies !  Here,  you  scoundrel  host, 
bring  a  stoup  of  wine,  that  we  may  drink  to  the 
health  of  Sir  Home.' 

A  few  moments  later  the  stoups  were  heard  click- 
ing, and  the  noise  began  again. 
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We  will  now  for  a  few  moments  leave  poor  Francis, 
overwhelmed  with  his  sorrow ;  Harry,  full  of  grief  at 
his  powerlessness  to  assist  his  benefactor  ;  and  Cess- 
ford  and  his  men  at  their  drunken  brawl,  and  follow 
Sir  Home  to  his  manor,  which  he  is  just  entering  in 
triumph.  His  first  words  were  :  '  Let  a  pike  be  fixed 
on  the  most  public  part  of  the  ramparts,  and  this  head 
be  placed  thereon,  to  remain  until  the  last  shred  has 
been  consumed  by  the  crows  and  other  birds  of 
prey.' 

To  insure  his  orders  being  obeyed,  he  waited  to 
see  them  carried  out;  and  when  the  knight's  head 
had  been  hoisted  on  to  a  pike,  he  had  a  trumpet 
sounded  to  gather  from  all  parts  of  the  castle  his 
household  servants  and  guards,  men  and  women,  and 
with  an  expression  of  savage  joy  more  resembling 
that  of  a  satiated  tiger  than  of  a  man,  he  pointed  out 
the  noble  head  to  all. 

'  Thus,'  he  cried  again,  '  perish  the  enemies  of  Lord 
Home  of  Wedderburn  !  This  is  how  I  do  myself 
justice.  Let  those  who  seek  to  harm  me  take  heed.' 

After  this  odious  proclamation,  he  ordered  a 
banquet  to  be  made  ready  for  himself  and  his  chief 
officers,  and  gave  instructions  that  the  castle  gates 
should  be  thrown  open  and  two  roasted  oxen  and 
two  casks  of  beer  served  up  to  the  villagers  in  the 
courtyard.  Sir  Home  was  about  to  re-enter  the 
castle,  when  the  major-domo  announced  that  a 
soldier,  who  declared  himself  to  be  a  messenger  from 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  wished  to  speak  with  him. 

'Then,  by   my  father's   soul!'   cried    Sir   Home, 
'  swords  will  soon  be  drawn  if  Angus  has  sent  me  a 
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message.'      And    he    bade   the   man    usher   in    the 
messenger,  who  proved  to  be  none  other  than  Shell. 

Having  received  the  letter  of  which  he  was  the 
bearer,  Lord  Home  dismissed  him  and  called  for 
his  chaplain.  The  priest  was  slow  in  obeying  the 
summons,  and  when  he  at  last  appeared  his  counte- 
nance expressed  both  sadness  and  displeasure. 

'  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  a  long  time,  Father,' 
said  the  Baron  in  an  impatient  tone ;  '  and  when  I 
give  orders,  I  am  accustomed  to  have  them  promptly 
executed.' 

'  My  lord,'  said  the  chaplain,  '  there  is  another 
Master  whom  I  serve,  and  whose  commands  are 
more  important  than  yours,' 

'  And  who  is  he  who  dares  gives  orders  over  my 
head  in  this  castle  ?' 

'  It  is  God,  sir,'  replied  the  chaplain  in  a  grave  and 
severe  tone.  '  He  commanded  me  to  pray  for  the 
soul  of  Sieur  D'Arcy,  treacherously  assassinated  by 
you  this  morning  at  the  Morass  of  Dunse.  Yes,  sir,' 
continued  the  chaplain,  unmoved  by  the  evident  anger 
of  Sir  Home,  '  God  commanded  me  to  pray  for  the 
soul  of  the  murdered  knight,  and  for  you  also,  who 
made  a  tool  of  me  by  causing  me  to  write  the  letter 
which  brought  about  the  death  of  that  Christian  man.' 

*  Chaplain,  chaplain  !  I  did  not  bid  you  come  here 
that  I  might  listen  to  your  preachings/ 

'  But  I,  my  lord,  have  come  for  the  purpose  of 
speaking  the  truth  to  you,'  replied  the  courageous 
priest.  '  I  have  come,'  he  went  on,  '  to  remind  you 
that  God  has  in  store  terrible  chastisements  for  those 
who  shed  their  neighbours'  blood.' 
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'  Have  a  care,  chaplain  !'  shouted  Sir  Home.  '  If 
God  has  in  reserve  chastisements  for  those  who  rid 
themselves  of  their  enemies,  Sir  Home  of  Wedder- 
burn  also  has  his  in  reserve  for  those  who  have  the 
audacity  to  censure  his  actions.' 

'  What  are  the  punishments  of  Sir  Home  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  God  ?'  said  the  priest  calmly. 

'You  shall  judge  for  yourself!'  cried  the  Baron, 
beside  himself  with  rage.  'Here!'  he  shouted, 
'here!' 

'Do  as  you  will,  my  lord.  You  can  strike  the 
body  ;  God  will  take  care  of  the  soul,'  said  the  priest, 
without  moving  from  his  place. 

Calm  and  serene  he  stood  there,  awaiting  the 
results  of  the  Baron's  fury.  But  the  latter,  much 
astonished  at  the  firmness  of  the  priest,  checked  the 
order  he  was  about  to  utter. 

'Go  out,  all  of  you!'  he  thundered  forth  to  those 
who  had  entered  at  his  call,  '  or,  by  my  father's  soul, 
I  will ' 

'  Blood  still,  my  son,  and  more  threats,'  interrupted 
the  chaplain. 

'Go,  I  say!'  repeated  Wedderburn,  mastering  his 
anger  for  the  moment. 

'  You  see,  my  son,'  continued  the  priest,  when  they 
were  once  more  alone,  '  God  has  heard  my  prayer, 
for  He  has  given  you  strength  to  overcome  the  fiery 
temper  which  urges  you  to  do  evil.  May  He  one 
day  grant  you  forgiveness  for  the  infamous  murder 
you  committed  this  morning  !' 

'  Again !'  thundered  forth  the  Baron ;  but  once 
more  he  restrained  himself,  remembering  that  he 
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needed  the  services  of  the  chaplain  to  discover  the 
purport  of  the  Earl  of  Angus's  letter,  there  being  no 
other  in  the  castle  who  was  able  to  read,  so  he  con- 
tinued :  '  Very  well,  Father ;  we  must  do  what  is 
necessary  to  obtain  this  pardon,  and  we  will  ask 
your  good  advice  in  the  matter.' 

'  Sincere  repentance,  my  son,  is  the  only  way  by 
which  you  can  obtain  forgiveness.' 

'We  will  think  about  it,  Father;  but  just  now 
that  is  not  the  important  affair.  I  sent  for  you  that 
you  might  make  known  to  me  without  delay  the 
contents  of  this  letter.' 

'  Give  it  to  me,  my  son.  I  will  read  it  to  you ;  but 
I  consent  only  upon  this  express  condition  :  that,  if 
there  is  any  further  question  of  murder,  you  must 
promise  not  to  mix  me  up  in  the  matter,  for  quite 
enough  blood  has  been  shed  to-day.' 

'  I  promise  all  you  wish,  Father,'  replied  Wedder- 
burn  hastily,  impatient  to  hear  the  letter. 

The  chaplain  then  read  as  follows  : 

'  To  my  loyal  and  very  dear  Home  of  Wedderburn, 
greeting. 

'  Our  vassal,  Sir  Andrew  Kerr  Cessford,  from  whom 
you  will  receive  this  letter,  will,  at  the  time  this 
reaches  you,  have  in  his  hands  the  son  of  your  par- 
ticular enemy,  Antony  d'Arcy.  Beaton  designed  to 
supplant  me  in  the  affections  of  the  young  King  by 
attaching  this  boy  to  his  person.  I  give  him  over  to 
your  care.  Take  good  care  that  he  never  again 
appears  in  public.  So  much  for  myself.  But  I  have 
thought  also  of  your  interests.  You  will  find  also  on 
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the  child  some  papers  which  may  perhaps  enable  you 
to  ruin  the  knight  D'Arcy.  You  are  forewarned. 
Act! 

'ARCHIBALD  DOUGLAS,  Earl  of  Angus' 

'Well,  my  son,'  asked  the  priest  as  he  finished 
reading,  '  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?' 

'  That  which  my  duty  demands/  replied  Sir  Home, 
rising. 

'  Do  not  forget  your  promise/  said  the  chaplain. 

'  I  shall  forget  nothing  that  has  taken  place  here 
to-day — be  sure  of  that,  Father,'  answered  the  Baron 
with  a  meaning  look. 

Then,  proceeding  to  the  antechamber,  he  com- 
manded the  Earl's  messenger  to  be  brought  to  him, 
and,  when  Shell  appeared,  gave  him  the  following 
instructions  before  all  who  were  assembled  there : 

'  Let  the  child  be  put  into  a  sack  and  carried  by 
one  of  you  to  the  sea.  Let  him  be  thrown  therein  to 
serve  as  food  for  the  fishes.  Go !  As  to  the  papers, 
I  have  no  longer  any  need  of  them.  What  I  possess 
on  the  ramparts  is  my  surest  guarantee  against  Sir 
D'Arcy.' 

'  Faithless  to  his  word !'  murmured  the  priest, 
throwing  up  his  arms  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

Shell  left  the  manor  to  carry  to  Cessford  these 
iniquitous  orders ;  whilst  Sir  Home,  summoning  his 
major-domo,  who  was  in  his  confidence,  said  : 

'  Hoggie,  seek  through  the  county  for  a  layman 
who  knows  how  to  read  and  write.  Offer  him  a 
situation  here,  and  promise  him  a  salary  proportionate 
to  his  acquirements.  If  he  refuses  to  follow  you, 
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have  him  carried  here  by  the  men  I  will  order  to 
accompany  you.' 

The  man  departed,  and  when  quite  alone  Sir 
Home  added  : 

'  I  will  manage  without  this  disputatious  clerk  ; 
and  when  I  have  a  layman  to  replace  him,  then — 
then  I  will  find  means  to  rid  myself  of  him.' 

Having  pronounced  this  last  threat  aloud,  Sir 
Home  entered  the  banqueting-hall. 


•      CHAPTER  XI 

SAVED  FROM  THE  WATERS 

WHILST  all  at  the  Manor  of  Wedderburn  are  rejoicing 
and  feasting,  let  us  return  to  the  Pine-branch  Inn, 
where  we  left  poor  Francis  prostrated  with  sorrow. 
Harry  has  at  last  succeeded  in  arousing  him. 

'  Who  are  you/  asked  Francis,  '  that  you  take  such 
interest  in  my  welfare  ?' 

'  A  laddie  who  loves  you  because  you  are  good,  and 
who  wishes  to  save  you.' 

'  Save  me  ?' 

'  Yes.  I  do  not  know  what  danger  threatens  your 
Grace,  but  I  am  sure  they  have  designs  upon  your 
life.' 

'Oh!'  suddenly  thought  Francis,  'those  papers 
that  my  poor  father  bade  me  take  such  care  of,  and 
which  he  said  would  compromise  some  person  of  high 
rank  if  our  enemies  found  them.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
Cardinal !  Yes,  yes,'  he  went  on  aloud,  '  if  I  cannot 
save  myself,  I  would  at  least  save  them.' 

'  We  must  save  you  in  any  case,'  replied  his  com- 
panion. 

'  But  how  ?'  asked  Francis. 

'  I  dinna  ken,'  said  Harry,  '  but  we  shall  see ;  we 
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will  find  a  way.  Ah,'  he  continued,  as  if  struck  by 
some  thought,  '  if  you  will  put  on  my  ragged  dress,  I 
will  put  on  yours.  We  are  nearly  the  same  height. 
The  soldiers  are  drunk,  and  night  is  coming  on. 
They  will  easily  mistake  me  for  you,  and  then,  if 
there  should  be  danger,  it  will  not  be  you  who  will 
be  exposed  to  it.' 

'  What !'  exclaimed  Francis,  '  you  would  put  your- 
self in  my  place,  poor  boy  ?  What  have  I  done  that 
you  should  show  such  devotion  to  me  ?' 

'  You  do  not  recognise  me,  then,  your  Grace  ?' 

'  No,  truly.     Have  I  seen  you  before  ?' 

'  Without  you  I  should  have  been  drowned  yester- 
day in  the  lake.  You  threw  yourself  into  the  water 
to  save  me  from  danger ;  to-day  I  will  change  clothes 
with  you  to  save  you  from  peril.' 

'  What !  are  you  the  boy  I  drew  out  of  the  lake  ?' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Harry,  '  I  am.' 

'  And  you  would  risk  your  life  to  save  mine  ?' 

'  I  am  only  a  peasant,'  rejoined  the  boy,  '  but  I  do 
not  forget  a  kindness  done  me.' 

'  But  I  risked  nothing  in  saving  your  life,  for  I  can 
swim,  whilst  now  you  would  expose  yourself  to  certain 
danger  for  me.' 

'  What  does  that  matter  ?  You  did  me  a  kindness 
yesterday ;  I  wish  to  repay  it  to-day,'  said  the  lad 
with  simplicity. 

'  You  are  a  noble  boy/  said  Francis  warmly,  forget- 
ting for  an  instant  his  own  sorrow  in  the  presence  of 
such  heroic  devotion  ;  '  but  I  will  not,  must  not,  agree 
to  such  an  exchange  !' 

'  You  are  wrong,  your  Grace,  and  you  deprive  me 
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of  a  pleasure — a  happiness  ;  and  that  is  wrong,  too  : 
for  we  poor  children  do  not  often  get  one.' 

'  No,  no,'  interrupted  Francis,  '  I  will  not  accept 
such  an  heroic  offer  ;  but  since  you  love  me  so  much 
as  to  have  proposed  it — well,  let  us  find  means  to  fly, 
and  I  will  take  you  with  me.  I  am  going  to  the 
Court,  and  you  shall  follow  me  there.' 

'  Oh  no,  I  could  not ;  I  am  a  vassal  of  the  Lord  of 
Wedderburn,  whom  I  now  hate  on  account  of  the 
wrong  he  has  done  you,'  replied  Harry.  'They 
would  recognise  me,  and  bring  me  back  to  the  village. 
No  ;  I  cannot  leave  without  the  laird's  permission, 
and  I  would  not  ask  it,  for  he  would  only  refuse  it 
to  me.' 

'  Listen  to  me,'  said  Francis.  '  You  shall  change 
your  name.  You  have  been  saved  from  the  water, 
and  I  have  read  in  the  Bible  that  Moses  was  called 
by  that  name  because,  like  you,  he  had  been  saved 
from  drowning.  I  will  call  you  Moses,  and  will 
clothe  you  in  far  better  garments  than  those  you  now 
wear,  and  you  will  not  be  recognised.  But  let  us 
fly,  for  I  cling  to  life ;  yes,  I  wish  to  live  to  avenge 
my  father.' 

'  That  is  so,'  replied  Harry.  '  Let  us  seek  a  means 
of  flight — for  you,  but  not  for  me.' 

'  What !  you  would  remain  here  ?  Ah !  I  under- 
stand ;  you  have  parents  whom  you  fear  to  grieve  !' 

'  No,'  answered  the  boy ;  '  that  is  not  my  fear,  for 
my  parents  are  dead,  and  now  I  belong  to  anyone  or 
no  one.  I  mind  the  cows  of  one,  the  sheep  of  another, 
and  each  in  turn  gives  me  my  food.  No  ;  it  is  not 
that  which  keeps  me  here.' 
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'What,  then?' 

'Because  there  must  be  someone  here  to  replace 
your  Grace  when  they  come  for  you,  and  that  is 
why  I  will  not  fly,'  said  Harry,  clinging  more  firmly 
to  his  generous  resolve. 

'Very  well,'  rejoined  Francis,  not  a  whit  less  deter- 
mined than  his  friend,  but  nevertheless  amazed  at 
such  nobility  of  soul  in  a  peasant — '  very  well,  I  will 
not  go  either.  If  you  will  stay  here,  I  shall  remain 
also;  for  if  there  is  danger,  I  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  anyone  being  exposed  to  it  in  my  place.' 

And  so  the  discussion  between  the  boys  continued, 
until  at  last  Harry,  convinced  by  the  arguments  of 
Francis,  consented  to  escape  with  him.  Then  they 
began  to  consider  ways  and  means.  The  chimney 
was  barred  across,  so  that  egress  that  way  was  an  im- 
possibility. They  tried  the  bars  of  the  window,  but, 
alas  !  they  were  far  too  well  secured,  and  resisted  all 
their  feeble  attempts  to  move  them.  Having,  in  vain, 
sought  for  a  way  of  escape,  they  were  fain  to  acknow- 
ledge that  flight  was  impossible,  and  Francis,  who 
could  not  be  induced  to  adopt  Harry's  suggestion  of 
an  exchange  of  clothes,  prepared  himself  bravely  to 
meet  his  fate. 

'Ah,  well,'  he  said,  '  if  I  must  die,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  avenge  my  poor  father,  but,  at  least,  I  shall 
have  the  happiness  of  soon  meeting  him  again.' 

Whilst  this  generous  strife  had  been  taking  place 
between  the  two  boys,  Shell  was  on  his  way  back  to 
the  Pine- branch  Inn.  His  first  care  on  arriving  there 
was  to  relate  to  Cessford  all  he  had  seen  at  the  castle. 
Then  he  gave  him  the  barbarous  orders  concerning 
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Francis.  But  Andrew,  now  perfectly  drunk,  only 
took  in  clearly  the  first  part  of  the  story,  viz.,  that  at 
Wedderburn  roast  beef  and  beer  were  to  be  had  at 
discretion,  and  he  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of 
proceeding  there  at  once. 

'  By  St.  Andrew,  we  will  go  there !'  he  said  to 
Shell  in  an  unsteady  voice.  '  Ask  for  a  sack,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  and  execute  the  laird's  orders.  Whilst  you 
are  doing  this,  we  will  saddle  our  horses,  and  take 
the  road  to  Wedderburn  that  goes  along  the  shore, 
and  you  can  throw  the  boy  in  as  we  pass.' 

He  then  staggered  to  his  feet  and  went  towards 
the  stables,  followed  by  his  two  companions,  who 
were  not  more  sober  than  their  chief.  Meanwhile, 
Shell,  indignant  at  being  called  upon  to  carry  out  the 
cruel  command  of  the  Baron,  stood  undecided  before 
the  door  of  the  room  where  Francis  was  confined. 

Shell  was  not  a  thoroughly  vicious  man,  though  he 
associated  with  lawless  bandits.  He  had  been  con- 
strained by  poverty  to  sell  his  services  to  the  first- 
comer,  and  this  had  been  Andrew  Kerr  Cessford. 
But  he  had  long  since  grown  disgusted  with  the  life, 
and  would  gladly  have  abandoned  it.  But  if  poverty 
had  brought  him  into  the  service  of  this  chieftain,  fear 
retained  him  in  it.  He  dared  not  excite  the  enmity 
of  Cessford,  to  whom  he  had  sold  his  services,  neither 
dared  he  desert  him,  for  he  was  well  aware  that, 
wherever  he  might  be,  Cessford  would  seek  him  out, 
and  would  punish  him  without  mercy. 

'  Cursed  commission  !'  he  muttered  to  himself  as 
he  stood  hesitating  before  the  closed  door,  with  the 
sack  that  was  to  serve  as  the  instrument  of  execution 
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in  his  hand — '  cursed  work  !  I  shall  never  have  the 
heart  to  bind  that  innocent  boy  in  this  sack  and  cast 
him  into  the  sea.  I  might  help  others  to  do  it  ;  I 
might  possibly  steel  my  nerves  sufficiently  for  that. 
But  to  take  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  crime  on 
myself  alone — how  can  I  find  the  heart  to  do  that  ? 
I  am  but  a  coward.  There,  I  had  better  go  to  Cess- 
ford  at  once,  and  tell  him  I  refuse  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  his  cruelty — that  I  shall  leave  at  once  his 
hateful  service.  But  I  know  the  man  :  he  would  kill 
me  on  the  spot.  My  God !  what  can  I  do  ?  Here 
goes:  since  I  have  not  courage  enough  to  disobey 
Cessford,  I  suppose  I  must  be  brutal  enough  to  obey 
him.' 

With  a  heavy  sigh  he  entered  the  room  where  the 
two  children  were  shut  up. 

'  Here,  you !'  he  cried  with  an  oath,  at  the  same 
time  throwing  the  sack  on  the  floor  and  assuming  a 
violent  manner,  hoping  thus  to  strengthen  himself  for 
his  distasteful  task.  '  Get  in  there,  my  young  spark ; 
I  must  carry  you  off.' 

'  For  what  purpose  ?'  asked  Francis  with  alarm. 

'  To  throw  you  into  the  sea.' 

'  Oh,  sir  soldier,'  cried  Harry,  now  showing  himself, 
'  I  beg  of  you  to  take  me  instead  !  What  does  it 
matter  to  you  if  it  be  I  or  the  young  lord,  as  long  as 
you  have  a  child  in  the  sack  ?' 

'  Where  has  he  come  from — this  boy  ?'  asked  Shell. 

'  No,  I  will  not  allow  it/  said  Francis  in  his  turn. 
'  Sir,  you  know  your  orders :  they  concern  me,  and 
not  this  boy.  Remember,  your  duty  is  to  exercise 
your  cruelty  upon  me.' 
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'  Poor  little  creatures !'  murmured  Shell,  quite 
melted.  '  Oh,  I  shall  never  have  the  heart  to  do  it.' 
Then  he  added  aloud :  '  To  dispute  amongst  them- 
selves which  is  to  die  !  You  care  for  each  other  very 
much,  then  ?' 

'Yesterday  I  did  not  even  know  this  child,'  said 
Francis. 

'  But  yesterday  he  saved  me  from  drowning,  and 
to-day  I  must  die  for  him,'  continued  Harry  with 
frank  simplicity.  *  Isn't  it  my  duty,  sir  soldier,  to  die 
in  his  stead  ?' 

'  Good  little  man !'  said  Shell,  patting  him  on  the 
shoulder.  '  Happy  is  he  who  can  inspire  such  de- 
votedness  in  another.' 

Poor  Shell  had  quite  forgotten  his  fatal  mission, 
but  the  thundering  voice  of  Cessford  recalled  it  to 
him. 

'  Oh  !'  he  exclaimed.     '  My  God  !  what  can  I  do  ?' 

'  Listen  !'  said  Francis,  for  he  saw  and  understood 
the  man's  repugnance  for  his  work,  and  thought  he 
might  make  him  a  friend  and  helper.  '  I  am  called 
to  Edinburgh  to  be  with  the  Cardinal.  He  is  power- 
ful ;  and  if  you  will  save  me,  I  promise  you  his  pro- 
tection.' 

'  Oh  yes,  sir  soldier — yes  !'  cried  Harry  eagerly. 
'  Save  the  young  lord,  and  do  as  I  have  asked  you.' 

'  Shell !  Shell,  you  animal !  will  you  never  have 
done  ?  If  the  young  gallant  is  so  ceremonious,'  cried 
Cessford,  '  I'll  make  him  go !'  and  here  an  oath 
followed. 

'There's  not  a  moment  to  lose,'  said  the  poor 
soldier,  quite  frightened.  'Creep  under  that  bed, 
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and  hide  there  till  we  are  gone,'  he  said  to  the  two 
boys.  '  Yes,  happen  what  may,  I  must  save  you. 
It  may  cost  me  dear,  but  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  this 
good  action  may  turn  the  scale  in  my  favour  against 
all  the  crimes  I  have  committed.  And,  besides,  I 
cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  such  cruelty.  Go,  hide 
yourselves ;  I  will  fill  this  sack  with — anything  ; 
never  mind  what — here  !  this  bolster  of  bracken  and 
these  large  bricks.' 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  he  set  about  his 
work  with  haste,  increased  by  the  fear  he  felt  of  being 
surprised  at  his  task. 

'That  will  give  it  weight  enough,'  he  said.  'As 
to  you,  my  poor  children,  wait  here  for  me.  I  will 
come  back  to-night  for  you,  and  we  will  all  three  set 
out  for  Edinburgh.' 

The  children  were  hidden,  and  Shell  had  just 
finished  tying  up  the  sack,  which  he  was  preparing  to 
carry  away,  when  he  heard  a  voice  behind  him  cry : 

'  Will  you  never  have  done,  you  awkward  brute  ?' 
and  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder. 

It  was  Cessford,  who,  with  unsteady  gait,  had 
entered  without  Shell  perceiving  it.  But  how  long 
had  he  been  there  ?  Shell  turned  pale  at  the  thought. 
'  Perhaps  he  has  seen  all,'  he  thought  to  himself,  and 
he  was  just  beginning  to  stammer  forth  some  excuse, 
when  Cessford  continued  : 

'  If  you  do  not  make  haste,  stupid,  you  see  there 
will  be  nothing  left  to  eat  or  drink  at  Wedderburn, 
for  to  reach  the  sea  we  must  go  out  of  the  direct 
road.' 

'  If  your  Honour  would  go  on  in  front,'  Shell  sug- 
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gested,  trembling  all  the  while,  '  I  will  go  alone  to 
the  seashore,  and  take  on  myself  that  business  of  the 
sack.' 

'Yes,'  replied  Cessford  roughly,  'to  let  that  upstart 
free.  No,  I  won't  have  that.  I  know  your  foolish- 
ness ;  I  can't  trust  you  alone,  my  boy.  I  will  go 
with  you,  and  the  others  also.  Duty  before  all :  and 
then  post  to  the  manor.  Come,  make  haste  and 
bring  out  that  thing.' 

Shell,  however,  did  not  hurry  himself.  He  feared, 
and  justly,  too,  that  from  the  stiffness  of  the  sack 
Cessford  would  discover  the  fraud.  Happily  for  him, 
the  chief  came  to  his  help  in  an  unforeseen  way. 

'  To  prevent  his  moving  about,'  he  said,  '  we  must 
stun  him  ;'  and,  raising  his  formidable  fist,  he  brought 
it  down  with  all  his  strength '  upon  the  sack  before 
Shell  had  time  to  stop  him. 

'  Malediction !'  cried  Cessford,  quickly  drawing  back 
his  hand.  '  That  little  clown  has  a  hard  head  ;  but 
now,  never  fear,  he  won't  move  again,  that's  certain. 
But  he  has  a  hard  skull !' 

We,  who  are  in  the  secret,  know  that  he  had 
struck  one  of  the  bricks.  Whilst  he  stood  there 
rubbing  his  hand,  Shell  hastened  to  lift  up  the  sack 
and  lay  it  across  his  horse,  after  which  he  sprang  into 
his  saddle,  and  cried  out  impatiently :  '  Come !  come  ! 
we  shall  arrive  too  late  at  Wedderburn,  and  there  will 
be  nothing  left  for  us  !' 

This  appeared  to  Cessford  a  most  judicious  reflec- 
tion, and  drew  from  him  a  prompt  order  for  departure. 
Fortunately  for  Shell,  it  was  almost  dark,  and  a  thick 
fog  had  come  on;  otherwise  his  trick  must  infallibly 
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have  been  discovered,  notwithstanding  the  drunken 
state  of  his  comrades.  The  stiff  sack  he  carried  could 
not  possibly  have  contained  a  child.  In  vain  the 
poor  man  tried  to  make  it  bend ;  the  bolster  would 
lie  horizontally  across  his  saddle.  But  he  rode  on  in 
advance,  hoping  thus  to  escape  detection. 

'  If  I  am  found  out,'  he  said,  '  it's  all  up  with  me. 
If  they  should  discover  that  this  is  a  bolster  instead 
of  the  child,  that  bull  Cessford  would  break  my  head 
with  his  sword  ;  then  back  he  would  go  to  the  inn  to 
find  my  little  man  and  make  an  end  of  him  ;  thus 
the  service  I  wished  to  render  him  would  avail  nothing 
except  to  give  me  a  broken  head.' 

'  And  save  your  soul,'  whispered  a  voice  close  to 
him. 

Affrighted  at  the  sound,  Shell  bounded  in  his 
saddle,  and,  unable  to  discern  the  speaker  owing  to 
the  fog,  which  had  now  become  dense,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  asking  aloud,  '  Who  are  you  ?'  when  the 
voice  again  murmured  :  '  Be  silent ;  your  comrades 
are  only  about  ten  paces  from  us,  and,  though  half 
asleep,  may  overhear  us.  I  am  the  chaplain  from 
Wedderburn.  After  reading  the  letter  from  Angus, 
I  heard  the  impious  and  barbarous  order  given  you 
by  Lord  Home,  and  whilst  all  the  manor  are  feasting 
and  rejoicing  over  the  murder  already  committed,  I 
have  come  out  to  hinder  if  possible  another — that  of 
the  poor  child  deprived  of  his  father  this  morning. 
But  the  child  is  saved  ;  thanks  to  your  imprudence,  I 
have  now  learnt  that.  Having  arrived  at  the  inn 
just  as  you  left,  I  followed  you — you  especially,  as 
you  carried  the  sack  in  which  I  believed  the  child 
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was  confined.  I  intended  to  watch  your  movements, 
and  as,  thank  God  !  I  can  swim,  I  should  have  made 
every  effort  to  save  the  poor  child,  but  you  have  im- 
prudently let  me  know  that  you  have  forestalled  me.' 

'  What  imprudence  do  you  tax  me  with,  Father  ?' 

'  Of  making  your  reflections  aloud.  Yes,  you  spoke 
quite  out  loud,  and  so  I  learnt  that  the  sack  contains 
only  a  bolster.  But,  now,  what  is  your  plan  ?' 

'When  I  have  thrown  the  sack  into  the  sea,' 
answered  Shell,  '  I  shall  accompany  the  others  to 
Wedderburn,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  drink  I 
shall  return  to  the  inn,  and  set  out  at  once  with  the 
child  for  Edinburgh,  for  I  will  no  longer  remain 
among  these  bandits.' 

'Very  well,  my  son  :  I  will  wait  for  you  there,  for  I 
also  intend  to  leave  Wedderburn,  to  quit  for  ever 
that  house  of  iniquity,  and  to  abandon  that  impious 
Babylon,  where  fresh  murders  are  every  day  com- 
mitted, and  where  crime  and  vice  find  both  altars 
and  temples.  No,  I  will  return  there  no  more,  and 
as  I  pass  the  boundary  line  of  the  domain  I  will 
shake  its  dust  from  my  shoes,  so  that  nothing  may 
again  recall  to  me  that  cursed  habitation.  Go  now, 
my  son;  you  will  find  me  again  with  the  boy  you 
have  so  bravely  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death. 
May  you  be  successful  to  the  end,  and  if  you  have 
any  crimes  to  reproach  yourself  with,  God  will  no 
doubt  pardon  them,  and  may  His  blessing  be  with 
you  now  for  your  good  deed.' 

As  he  said  these  last  words,  the  chaplain,  who  had 
been  riding  by  the  side  of  Shell's  horse,  stretched  out 
his  hand  and  blessed  him  ;  then,  urging  on  his  mule, 
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he  turned  back,  passing  close  to  Cessford  and  his 
men,  just  as  the  leader,  momentarily  roused  from  his 
state  of  stupor,  cried  out,  '  Eh,  Shell,  you  scoundrel ! 
where  is  the  marmot  ?' 

'  Here,  captain  !'  shouted  Shell.  '  He  and  I  are 
both  here.' 

'  That  is  right,'  said  Cessford.  '  By  St.  Andrew  ! 
I  have  never  seen  a  worse  night — so  black,  and  such 
a  thick  fog  !  Shall  we  soon  reach  the  shore  ?' 

'  We  must  be  close  upon  it,'  answered  Shell,  '  for  I 
can  hear  the  noise  of  the  waves,  and  my  horse  is  now 
treading  on  sand.' 

'  In  that  case,'  commanded  Cessford,  '  we  two  will 
dismount,  and  you  others,'  he  continued  to  the  two 
soldiers,  who  were  half  asleep,  '  remain  on  horseback. 
Hold  our  horses,  brutes  that  you  are !  By  St 
Andrew !  I  believe  you  are  drunk,  both  of  you, 
on  a  pint  of  wine  apiece.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed !' 

He  then  staggered  after  Shell,  who  walked  on  in 
front  towards  the  sea,  well  pleased  that  his  anxiety 
with  regard  to  his  brave  trick  would  now  be  at  an 
end. 

'  Ah  !'  cried  Cessford,  '  here  is  the  sea,  and  the  tide 
is  coming  in.  Give  me  the  youngster,  Shell,  so  that 
I  may  throw  him  far  in.' 

'  Why  should  you  take  the  trouble ;  I  have  got 
him,  and  I  will  do  it,'  hastily  replied  Shell,  making 
ready  to  throw. 

But  Cessford  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm. 
'  No,  no,'  he  said ;    '  I  wish  to  give  him  his  last 
bath  myself.     Yes,  you  see  what  I   am — always   a 
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man  of  duty.  I  must  be  able  to  say  I  am  certain 
the  boy  perished  in  the  waters,  for  I  threw  him  in 
myself;  so  now  hand  him  over  to  me.'  And,  in 
spite  of  Shell's  efforts,  he  wrenched  the  sack  from 
him  and  raised  it  aloft,  but  suddenly  stopped  short. 
'  He  is  very  light,'  he  remarked — '  already  cold  and 
soft,  too.  Did  that  blow  of  my  fist  kill  him  ?' 

'A  child  is  very  weak,'  faltered  Shell,  terribly 
alarmed. 

'  Ah,  by  St.  Andrew !  it  was  a  good  blow ;  my 
hand  still  hurts  me.  I  feel  curious  to  see  what  kind 
of  injury  it  inflicted  on  him  ;'  and  he  let  the  sack  fall 
and  began  to  feel  it  over.  { Ah  !'  he  said,  with  an 
oath,  as  he  grasped  at  the  mouth  of  the  sack,  '  where 
is  his  head  ?' 

Shell  felt  he  was  undone,  when  a  sudden  inspiration 
seized  him,  and  he  called  aloud,  '  The  tide !  the  tide  ! 
save  yourself !'  and  he  set  off  running. 

Andrew,  notwithstanding  his  intoxicated  condition, 
had  not  forgotten  the  danger  he  ran,  in  remaining  on 
the  shore  in  a  place  where  the  tide  advances  so 
rapidly,  and  did  not  require  a  second  reminder.  He 
threw  the  sack  into  the  water  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
and  then  ran  back  with  all  the  speed  he  could  muster 
to  rejoin  his  comrades. 

'  That's  done  !'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  remounted  his 
horse.  '  It's  all  right,  though  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  seen  the  effect  of  my  blow  ;  but  I  had  not  time 
to  find  his  head.  Ah  !  am  I  mistaken  ?  I  believe  I 
hear  the  sounds  of  rejoicing  from  Wedderburn. 
Forward,  my  sons  !  By  St.  Andrew  !  from  the  way 
in  which  they  cry  one  would  say  they  had  drunk 
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the  casks  dry,  and  that  we  shall  find  nothing  left. 
Forward !' 

Five  minutes  later  Cessford  and  his  three  men  dis- 
mounted in  the  courtyard  of  the  manor.  Shell  took 
charge  of  the  horses,  and  by  a  wise  precaution  left 
two  of  them  outside  the  gate,  thinking  that,  if  Francis 
meant  to  take  the  peasant  boy  with  him,  a  third 
horse  would  be  required.  The  one  on  which  Francis 
had  ridden  had  been  left  at  the  inn,  the  chaplain  had 
his  mule,  and  so,  thanks  to  Shell's  forethought,  the 
whole  of  the  little  party  would  be  well  mounted. 
When  Shell  returned  from  the  stables,  he  led  the 
two  horses  destined  for  the  journey  to  a  place  whence 
he  could  take  them  without  attracting  attention. 
Then  he  went  to  the  barn  where  the  feasting  was 
going  on.  Wishing  that  all  should  see  him,  he  sought 
out  Cessford,  went  up  to  him,  and  wished  him  a  good 
appetite.  The  chief  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in 
devouring  a  large  slice  of  roast  beef,  which  he  was 
washing  down  with  copious  draughts  of  beer. 

'  Here,'  he  said,  on  seeing  Shell,  '  sit  down,  you 
clown,  and  eat.  You  have  worked  enough  to-day, 
and  I  give  you  leave  to  drink  till  you  can't  stir. 
Ah !'  he  went  on,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  '  I  certainly 
should  have  liked  to  see  the  effect  of  my  fist.' 

Shell  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  refuse  the 
invitation  of  his  chief ;  also  he  needed  food,  having 
had  none  since  the  morning.  So  he  sat  down  and 
hastily  swallowed  a  few  mouthfuls,  drank  half  a  pot 
of  beer,  and  was  rising  to  go,  when  Cessford  detained 
him.  With  a  sort  of  mania  common  to  drunken 
people,  the  chief  again  reverted  to  the  same  topic. 
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'  Do  you  think  I  broke  his  skull  ?'  he  asked.  '  I 
myself  feel  sure  I  did.  By  St.  Andrew!  it  was  a 
famous  blow.  I  never  made  such  a  good  one  in  my 
life,  and  I  still  feel  it.  Ah!'  he  cried,  suddenly 
interrupting  his  conversation  with  Shell  to  address  a 
man  carrying  a  pitcher,  '  what  have  you  there  ?  I 
believe  it  is  wine.  Ah  !'  and  he  rose  from  his  place 
to  run  after  the  man,  who  was  going  in  a  different 
direction. 

Profiting  by  this  race  for  drink,  Shell  quickly  left 
the  barn,  crossed  the  courtyard,  and,  mounting  his 
steed,  set  off  at  a  gallop  towards  the  inn,  leading  by 
the  rein  the  second  horse  destined  for  the  peasant 
boy.  On  his  arrival  he  found  the  chaplain  awaiting 
him;  but,  without  wasting  a  moment  in  talk,  Shell 
went  to  the  stable  to  saddle  the  horse  Francis  had 
ridden,  placed  the  two  boys  on  their  steeds,  and  set 
off  without  further  delay.  The  master  of  the  inn  was 
mystified.  He  had  seen  the  soldiers  carry  away  the 
boy  in  a  sack :  he  saw  him  now  again  mount  his  horse 
in  company  with  the  peasant  boy  Harry  and  the 
same  soldier  who  had  lately  borne  him  away;  further, 
all  this  was  done  in  the  presence  of  the  Wedderburn 
chaplain,  who  had  also  gone  with  them.  He  would 
have  much  liked  to  ask  for  an  explanation,  but  respect 
for  the  chaplain  prevented  his  questioning  him,  and 
when,  as  he  helped  Shell  to  saddle  the  horse  for 
Francis,  he  tried  to  obtain  some  information,  Shell 
had  sworn  roundly  at  him,  but  vouchsafed  nothing 
further.  So  he  returned  to  the  common  room,  where 
several  men,  as  anxious  as  himself  to  know  what  it  all 
meant,  sat  drinking. 
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'  Yes,  yes,'  he  said,  in  reply  to  the  many  questions 
put  to  him,  '  I  know ;  but  I  cannot  reveal  it,  for  they 
have  bound  me  to  secrecy.  To-morrow  all  will  be 
known,  and  you  will  see  then  why  I  could  not  say 
anything.' 

Fatal  words,  of  which  he  soon  had  cause  to  repent. 
Next  morning,  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  the  sack  was 
found,  and  Sir  Home  and  Cessford  discovered  that 
they  had  been  duped.  The  innkeeper,  who  had 
boasted  so  loudly  of  his  pretended  knowledge,  was  at 
once  accused  as  an  accomplice  in  the  deception.  His 
protestations  to  the  contrary  were  not  believed.  His 
inn  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  cast  into  prison, 
from  which,  with  great  difficulty  and  after  a  long 
captivity,  he  was  at  last  liberated. 

Our  travellers  meanwhile  pursued  their  way  in 
safety,  meeting  with  no  further  accident.  Francis, 
his  liberty  now  secured,  had  again  become  a  prey  to 
the  sorrow  caused  by  the  untimely  fate  of  his  father, 
and  was  the  object  of  the  most  solicitous  care  on  the 
part  of  the  chaplain.  The  good  man  strove  to  assuage 
the  grief  of  the  boy,  and  his  words  of  pious  consola- 
tion were  not  spoken  in  vain ;  for  when  they  entered 
Edinburgh,  Francis,  though  still  deeply  affected,  was 
more  resigned  to  his  loss.  On  arriving  at  the  capital, 
they  hastened  to  the  Cardinal's  palace.  Leaving 
Shell  and  Harry  in  the  courtyard  to  await  their  return, 
Francis  and  the  chaplain  sought  an  interview  with 
the  Cardinal  Chancellor.  Beaton  was  at  this  moment 
in  his  private  apartment,  a  prey  to  the  disquieting 
thoughts  which  his  circumstances  could  not  fail  to 
beget.  He  and  the  Queen-mother  had  united  their 
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efforts  to  prevent  Angus  obtaining  the  Regency,  but 
the  scheme  concerted  for  supplanting  the  Douglas  in 
the  affections  of  the  young  King  had,  to  his  bitter 
disappointment,  failed  through  the  precautions  of  his 
enemy  Angus.  While  engrossed  in  these  troubling 
thoughts,  it  was  announced  to  the  Cardinal  that  a 
priest,  accompanied  by  a  young  boy,  pressingly 
besought  an  audience  with  him. 

Though  the  Cardinal  was  far  from  suspecting  that 
this  youth  was  the  one  whose  absence  he  had  been 
deploring,  he  gave  orders  for  their  admission.  We 
can  picture  to  ourselves  the  joy  of  the  Chancellor 
when  he  discovered  that  his  youthful  visitor  was 
none  other  than  Francis  d'Arcy,  who  now  returned 
to  the  Cardinal  the  letter  Beaton  had  written  to 
Sir  Antony,  together  with  the  reply  of  the  unfortunate 
knight. 

But  great  was  his  indignation  on  hearing  of  that 
tragic  scene  enacted  at  Wedderburn  which  had 
deprived  poor  Francis  of  a  beloved  father  and  himself 
of  a  valued  friend.  He  promised  Francis  to  be  a 
father  to  him,  and  to  treat  him  as  one  of  his  own 
family.  He  engaged  to  provide  for  Shell.  The 
chaplain  he  at  once  appointed  to  one  of  the  most 
important  parishes  in  the  Lothians  ;  whilst  as  to 
Harry,  young  D'Arcy's  rank  entitled  him  to  keep 
him  about  his  person  as  his  servant. 

Now  remained  the  task  of  introducing  Francis  to 
the  young  King.  But  it  had  become  necessary  to 
depart  somewhat  from  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  originally  proposed  to  effect  this  introduction. 
Francis  must  be  presented  to  the  King  by  Angus 
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himself,  and  with  the  view  to  inducing  Angus  to 
taking  this  step  the  Cardinal  devised  the  following 
plan  :  The  chaplain  of  Wedderburn,  who  was  known 
in  that  capacity  to  Angus,  was  to  present  Francis  to 
the  Earl  as  a  young  Scots  noble  who  had  lost  his 
parents  and  was  in  great  poverty — a  young  man  who 
would  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Douglases,  being  allied  to  them  through  his  mother, 
the  niece  of  Sir  Gawain  Douglas,  great-uncle  of 
Angus.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Cardinal  had  only 
a  short  time  before  received  news  from  Shetland 
that  Sir  Gawain's  niece  had  been  there  shipwrecked 
with  her  son,  a  lad  of  about  fourteen,  and  that 
all  on  board  had  perished.  Francis,  therefore,  could 
easily  pass  as  this  boy,  who  had,  after  all,  been 
saved. 

The  Chancellor  explained  to  Francis  all  the  details 
of  this  branch  of  the  family  which  had  died  out  in 
consequence  of  the  wreck,  so  that  he  might  be  ready 
with  an  answer  should  Lord  Douglas  question  him 
closely.  Sir  Home,  who  had  never  seen  Francis, 
could  give  no  aid  in  detecting  the  imposture,  so  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  him.  Andrew 
Cessford  and  the  two  men  who  had  accompanied 
him  had  probably  taken  little  notice  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Francis,  and  in  any  case  they  were  not 
likely  to  meet  or  see  him  when  he  had  become  the 
attendant  of  the  imprisoned  King.  So  argued  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  concluded  by  inviting  the 
chaplain  to  introduce  our  hero  to  Lord  Douglas 
without  de\ay. 

But  here  he  encountered  an  obstacle.   The  chaplain, 
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a  man  of  pure  and  simple  manners,  and  wholly 
ignorant  of  diplomacy  and  political  necessities,  de- 
clined at  first  to  undertake  the  task,  and  it  needed 
all  the  eloquence  of  the  Chancellor  to  convince  him 
that  in  the  interests  of  the  King,  and  even  of  religion 
itself  in  the  present  political  crisis,  the  scheme  pro- 
posed was  of  absolute  necessity.  Before  parting  with 
Francis,  Beaton  led  him  into  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, and  there  gave  him  private  instructions  how 
to  conduct  himself  towards  the  King,  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  rescue  from  the  tyranny  of  Angus, 
which  would  make  itself  felt  the  moment  he  had  the 
young  monarch  in  his  power.  Francis  promised 
fidelity  to  James  the  Fifth,  and  swore  to  serve  him 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  even  at  the  peril  of  his 
life. 

And  thus  it  came  about  that  the  Earl  himself  pre- 
sented to  the  King  the  very  youth  whose  access  to 
him  he  had  by  the  commission  of  a  crime  sought  to 
prevent.  And  Francis,  greatly  humiliated  at  having 
to  disguise  his  name,  even  for  so  noble  a  cause,  found 
himself  all  at  once  launched  into  the  midst  of  a  most 
difficult  and  perilous  enterprise. 

Before  terminating  this  chapter,  we  must  say  one 
word  about  the  two  ferocious  men  whose  crime  had 
been  frustrated  by  Shell.  Fearing  to  encounter  the 
anger  of  Angus,  and  ashamed  at  having  been  thus 
duped,  they  resolved  to  conceal  from  him  the  escape 
of  his  victim.  All  the  more  anxious  was  Sir  Home 
to  do  this,  as  on  the  departure  of  Shell  from  Wedder- 
burn  with  the  barbarous  order  he  had  instantly 
despatched  another  messenger  to  Angus  to  say  his 
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orders  had  been  executed.  As  to  Andrew,  he 
promised  to  make  Shell  pay  dearly  for  his  bolster, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  thought  that  he  should  one  day 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  him  feel  the  weight 
of  his  heavy  sword-blade. 


CHAPTER  XII 

SIX    MONTHS    LATER 

Six   months    have    elapsed    since   Francis    became 
the  King's  companion,  and  meanwhile  many  political 
changes  have  taken  place.     The  crisis,  which  had 
been  imminent  between  the  opposing  parties  in  the 
State,  came  to  a  head  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Parliament.     The  partisans  of  Angus  and  of  Beaton 
— that  is  to  say,  of  the  Douglases  and  the  Hamiltons 
— met   in   the    High    Street   of  Edinburgh,    and  I  a 
bloody  conflict  ensued.     For  some  time  the  result 
for  either  party  was  indecisive,  but  the  unexpected 
entrance  of  Sir  Home  of  Wedderburn  through  the 
Netherbow  Gate,  accompanied  by  a  strong  band  of 
Border  men,  gave  the  victory  to  Angus,  though  in 
the  skirmish  Wedderburn  himself  was  killed,  an  end 
far  too  noble  for  one  stained  with  so  many  crimes. 
The  Hamiltons  were  chased  from  the  city,  leaving 
seventy  of  their  number  dead  within  its  walls,  and  it 
was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  Earl  of 
Arran   himself  and   his   son,  James   Hamilton,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  good  their  escape  from  the  pursuit 
of  their  vengeful  enemies. 

This  street  skirmish,  called  by  the  wits  of  the  day 
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1  the  Cleansing  of  the  Causeway,'  did  more  for  Angus 
than  all  the  plots  he  had  hitherto  hatched.  Profiting 
by  the  terror  his  success  had  inspired,  Angus  wrested 
from  Parliament  an  order  withdrawing  James  from 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  and  confiding  him  to 
the  care  of  a  council  of  peers,  of  which  he  himself 
was  to  be  the  head.  Henceforth,  though  still  in- 
habiting Holyrood,  Margaret  was  not  allowed  to  see 
her  son,  over  whom  Angus  or  one  of  his  family  kept 
an  assiduous  watch. 

This  precarious  sort  of  authority  did  not,  however, 
satisfy  Angus,  whose  ambition  knew  no  limits,  and 
who  aimed  at  supreme  power,  which  he  could  only 
attain  through  the  King.  Therefore,  following  the 
virulent  counsels  of  his  brother  George,  he,  by  threats 
rather  than  persuasion,  forced  James,  who  was  now 
fourteen,  to  sign  a  proclamation  declaring  that  he 
had  confided  the  reins  of  government  to  Lord  Douglas. 
Angus  could  now  with  impunity  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  his  adversaries.  Margaret,  the  Queen-mother, 
was  banished  from  the  Court;  but,  as  a  compensa- 
tion, Angus  obtained  from  Henry  the  Eighth,  with 
whom  he  had  secret  understandings,  the  confirmation 
of  the  divorce  so  much  desired  by  both  Margaret  and 
himself.  Margaret  retired  into  one  of  her  private 
castles,  and,  laying  aside  all  royal  dignity,  soon  con- 
tracted a  third  alliance  with  Sir  Henry  Stewart, 
afterwards  Lord  Evandale.  As  to  the  Chancellor, 
since  his  defeat  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  he  had 
everything  to  fear  from  the  vengeance  of  Angus,  who, 
as  the  Cardinal  well  knew,  would  not  shrink  from 
taking  his  life. 
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So  long  as  Angus  was  merely  head  of  the  council 
of  peers,  Beaton  tried  to  weather  the  storm ;  but  as 
soon  as  Angus  became  chief  Minister  and  supreme, 
Beaton  was  at  once  deprived  of  his  office  and  state. 
On  learning  his  dismissal,  Beaton  at  once  disap- 
peared, no  one  knew  whither — a  precaution,  indeed, 
dictated  by  prudence,  for  that  very  day  Angus  sent 
his  officers  to  arrest  him.  It  was  at  first  believed 
that  he  had  sought  refuge  in  one  of  the  castles  of  the 
Earl  of  Arran  ;  but  that  supposition  was  soon  proved 
to  be  untrue,  for  Arran,  terrified  by  the  utter  rout  of 
his  party,  had  completely  abandoned  the  Cardinal, 
and  aimed  only  at  reconciling  himself  with  the  all- 
powerful  Douglas.  This  reconciliation  he  easily 
effected,  Angus  being  most  desirous  to  gain  over  the 
Arran  party.  He  bestowed  honours  and  offices  upon 
them  on  condition  that  they  should  hold  no  inter- 
course with  Beaton  in  the  event  of  his  returning  to 
Scotland,  for  the  general  belief  now  was  that  he  had 
fled  to  France.  This  condition  the  Hamiltons  ac- 
cepted, thus  disgracing  themselves,  and  repaying  with 
ingratitude  the  many  favours  bestowed  upon  them  by 
their  kinsman  in  the  day  of  his  power.  One  alone 
stood  aloof — the  Earl  of  Lennox — who,  being  a  man 
of  noble  sentiments,  disdained  to  accept  such  dis- 
honouring conditions. 

But  to  return  to  our  young  hero.  As  the  shrewd 
Chancellor  had  foreseen,  Francis  soon  became  a 
favourite  with  the  young  King.  Ashamed  of  prac- 
tising deceit  on  one  who  showed  him  so  much  kindness, 
Francis  one  day  related  to  the  King  the  stratagem 
employed  by  the  Cardinal  to  place  him  near  his 
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person,  and  made  known  to  him  his  true  name  and 
his  recent  heavy  misfortunes.  Moved  to  pity  by  this 
relation,  and  touched  by  the  frankness  of  the  page, 
James  took  him  into  his  confidence,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  friend's  narrative  exclaimed  : 

'  Well,  if,  as  I  fear,  I  have  only  found  in  the  Earl  a 
master,  where  I  thought  to  find  a  friend,  you,  at 
least,  will  be  here  to  serve  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  me  and  those  who  wish  me 
well.' 

'  Yes,  Sire,'  replied  Francis.  '  When  the  day  comes 
that  the  Earl's  power  presses  too  heavily,  I  shall,  at 
the  peril  of  my  life,  strive  to  liberate  you.  But  I  do 
not  wish  any  longer  to  bear  the  name  Owen,  which 
is  not  my  own,  neither  do  I  wish  to  claim  a  false 
kinship  with  the  Douglas.  So  I  shall  go  to  the 
Earl  and  tell  him  all.' 

'  Take  care  to  do  no  such  thing,'  quickly  replied 
the  King.  '  I  recollect  now,  from  what  you  have 
related  to  me  of  the  plan  laid  by  Angus  to  assassinate 
you,  to  prevent  your  coming  here,  that  he  tried  to 
destroy  you  also  in  another  way,  in  case  his  plan 
failed  :  for  he  represented  you  to  me  as  a  spy  whom 
the  Cardinal  wished  to  place  near  me.' 

'  A  spy  !'  indignantly  exclaimed  Francis. 

'  Be  at  peace,'  said  James.  '  I  did  not  believe 
him ;  and  now  I  see  clearly  what  he  aimed  at,  and  I 
much  fear  that  I  have  fettered  my  hands  by  signing 
that  paper  for  him  yesterday,  which  gives  him  supreme 
power.' 

'  Surely  the  Earl  will  not  dare  to  abuse  his  power,' 
said  Francis ;  '  and,  besides,  you  have  friends — 
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Cardinal  Beaton,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Queen,  your 
mother.' 

*  I  never  see  my  mother  now,  Francis — I  may  not 
see  her ;  and  as  to  the  Chancellor — do  you  think  that 
Angus,  who  detests  him,  will  leave  him  long  in  office?' 

As  he  spoke  the  words,  it  seemed  that  chance 
wished  to  confirm  them,  for  at  that  moment  a  herald's 
voice  was  heard  crying  in  front  of  the  palace : 

'  In  the  name  of  the  King,  our  Sovereign  Lord, 
and  by  command  of  Lord  Archibald  Douglas,  first 
Minister,  my  Lord  Beaton,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews  and  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  is  deprived 
of  his  offices,  dignities,  and  worldly  honours  for  the 
crime  of  malversation.' 

'  You  see,'  said  the  King,  after  listening  in  silence, 
'  one  of  our  friends  already  taken  from  us.  Ah !  what 
have  I  done  ?  what  have  I  done  ?' 

'  Sire,'  said  Francis  sorrowfully,  '  I  now  see  that 
you  spoke  truly  when  you  said  you  had  put  yourself 
into  the  Earl's  power.  May  it  please  God  he  does 
not  abuse  it !' 

'And  mother — my  mother?  What  will  become 
of  her  ?' 

Again  the  herald  gave  the  response  to  the  question, 
crying  out  anew : 

'  In  the  name  of  the  King,  and  by  command  of 
Lord  Archibald  Douglas,  first  Minister,  Madam 
Margaret  of  England,  mother  of  the  King,  Countess 
of  Angus,  and  ex- Regent  of  the  kingdom,  is  banished 
from  the  Court,  being,  however,  free  to  choose  as 
her  dwelling  any  castle  in  Scotland  she  may  please.' 

'  Exiled !  my  mother  exiled !'  cried  the  King  in- 
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dignantly.  '  Ah,  we  will  see  about  that !  Bring  the 
Earl  here,'  he  said,  addressing  a  guard  who  appeared 
at  his  call. 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?'  asked  Francis  with 
anxiety. 

'  I  do  not  know  yet — I  am  but  a  child ;  but  I  am 
a  King,  and  I  will  force  Angus  to  retract  his  wicked 
commands.  Besides,  he  loves  me,  and  when  he  sees 
that  they  cause  me  pain  he  will  doubtless  recall 
them.' 

'  Take  care,  Sire,'  Francis  ventured  to  say  ;  for  he 
had  seen  more  of  the  world  than  the  young  King, 
whose  life  had  been  chiefly  spent  within  the  palace 
walls,  and  knew  its  ways  better.  'Take  care  that 
this  step — which,  believe  me,  is  useless — does  not 
deprive  us  of  the  apparent  liberty  we  still  enjoy.  At 
least,  you  are  allowed  to  walk  alone  with  me  in  the 
gardens  and  the  palace.  Take  care,  or  they  will 
deprive  us  even  of  that.  Angus  has  you  in  his 
grasp,  and  will  not  let  you  go,  for  you  are  power  to 
him.' 

'  No,  no  !'  replied  the  King  impatiently ;  '  I  will 
not  listen  to  you.  I  hear  him  coming  up.  Yes,  here 
he  is  ;  leave  us.' 

Angus  entered  the  presence  of  the  King  in  obe- 
dience to  his  summons.  James  expressed  his  in- 
dignation and  the  displeasure  he  had  felt  on  hearing 
the  ordinances  which  exiled  his  mother  and  deprived 
the  Cardinal  of  his  office. 

'  And  in  my  name,  too  !'  he  cried.  '  In  my  name 
you  banish  my  mother!  Angus,  you  must  revoke 
those  orders — you  must ;  I  desire  it.' 
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In  a  cold,  sneering  tone  that  was  hardly  veiled  by 
the  semblance  of  respect  with  which  he  sought  to 
cover  it,  'Sire,'  Angus  replied,  'far  be  from  me  the 
wish  to  displease  your  Majesty  ;  but  you  have  confided 
your  authority  to  me,  so  that  I  may  act  as  I  judge 
best  for  the  welfare  of  the  State.' 

'  Certainly,  my  lord,'  answered  James  with  dignity ; 
'  but  before  coming  to  such  a  decision  you  ought  to 
have  consulted  me.  In  investing  you  with  power,  as 
you  have  just  reminded  me,  I  did  not  mean  to  give 
you  the  opportunity  of  avenging  your  private  wrongs.' 

'  I  have  done  my  duty,  Sire,'  answered  Angus, 
hardly  able  to  master  his  anger.  '  If  this  causes  you 
pain,  I  am  sorry ;  but  if  it  had  to  be  done  over  again 
I  should  not  hesitate.' 

1  So,  sir,'  said  the  King,  with  more  dignity  and  self- 
possession  than  could  have  been  looked  for  in  a  child 
of  his  age  and  so  little  accustomed  to  courtly  forms 
and  manners,  '  that  is  to  say  you  mean  to  act  as  you 
please,  and  without  consulting  me  ?' 

'  Certainly,  Sire,'  responded  Angus.  '  By  St. 
Dunstan !  it  would  be  a  pretty  thing  for  a  man  of 
my  age  to  consult  a  child  of  your  years !' 

'  A  child  !  a  child  !'  cried  James  indignantly.  '  By 
my  patron,  St.  James  !  I  will  prove  to  you,  my  lord, 
that  I  am  no  longer  such !' 

'  And  whilst  waiting  for  that  proof,  Sire,'  answered 
Angus  in  an  insolent  tone,  '  permit  me  to  treat  you 
as  one;  and  as  you  are  too  young  to  take  part  in 
State  affairs,  you  must  suffer  others  to  do  so  without 
you.'  The  King  was  greatly  irritated,  but  could  find 
no  words  of  reply,  and  Douglas,  marking  the  effect 

9—2 
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of  his  speech  on  the  boy,  went  on  :  '  Good-bye,  Sire. 
What  I  do  is  for  your  good  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  whom  later  on  you  will  govern.  One  day 
you  will  thank  me  ;'  and  he  turned  to  leave  the 
room. 

James  recalled  him. 

'  So  you  refuse  to  revoke  the  orders  that  have  just 
been  proclaimed  ?'  he  asked. 

'  Yes,  Sire,  in  view  of  the  good  that  will  result  from 
them.' 

1  Then,  you  no  longer  love  me,  Angus  ?'  asked 
James  in  the  childish  tone  he  had  been  wont  to  use 
when  the  Earl  shared  his  games  with  him. 

'  Can  you  ask  that,  Sire  ?  I  love  you — more  than 
ever ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  yield  to  your  caprice.' 

'  Oh,  Angus,  how  changed  you  are !  You  were 
not  like  this  when  you  played  at  bones  with  me 
there  on  that  carpet.' 

The  Earl  blushed  at  the  word  which  recalled  his 
humiliation. 

'  Other  times,  other  manners,'  he  said  abruptly  as 
he  left  the  room.  '  Ah,  it  is  so,'  he  said  to  himself 
as  he  returned  to  his  own  apartments.  '  Henceforth 
he  must  be  watched.' 

Meanwhile  Francis  had  been  recalled  by  the  King, 
who  related  to  him  what  had  passed. 

'  Was  I  not  right  ?'  asked  his  friend.  '  Have  you 
gained  anything  but  a  closer  captivity  ?' 

'Will  the  Earl,  think  you,  dare  to  imprison  me ?' 

'  He  will  dare  anything.  During  the  two  months 
I  have  been  with  your  Majesty  in  this  palace  I  have 
learnt  to  know  all  these  Douglases,  who,  believing 
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me  to  be  one  of  themselves,  do  not  trouble  to  conceal 
their  designs  from  me.  He  will  dare  anything,  I  tell 
you,  Sire.' 

'  Listen,'  said  James  quickly.  '  The  Earl  has  not 
yet  taken  his  measures.  What  you  have  just  told 
me  has  opened  my  eyes.  We  must  escape  from  this 
prison.  Let  us  fly  before  they  deprive  us  of  the 
liberty  we  still  enjoy.  Let  us  leave  the  palace  by 
the  gardens,  and  then  find  my  mother.  Come  !' 

1  It  is  too  late,  Sire,'  answered  Francis.  '  This 
daring  step  ought  to  have  been  attempted  before 
your  interview  with  Angus.  It  is  too  late  now,  I 
tell  you.' 

'  That  does  not  matter ;  let  us  try,'  replied  James, 
who  in  his  impatience  had  already  caught  up  some 
of  the  things  he  most  valued.  But  Francis  stopped 
short. 

1  Hold,  Sire  !'  he  cried.  '  Listen  to  that !'  And  as 
they  listened  intently  the  sound  of  arms  and  the 
tramp  of  feet  were  heard. 

'  What  is  it,  Owen  ?' 

'  Pikes  falling  on  the  gallery  steps,  Sire.' 

James  quickly  laid  down  his  little  collection,  and 
went  out  of  the  room  into  the  gallery,  which  he  found 
full  of  soldiers. 

'  What  does  this  mean,  sir  ?'  he  asked  of  Sir  George 
Douglas,  whom  he  also  found  there.  '  Why  all  this 
warlike  preparation  ?  Do  you  fear  that  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh  will  attack  the  palace  ?' 

'No,  Sire,'  replied  Sir  George.  'These  soldiers 
are  a  part  of  your  guard,  of  which  I  have  the  com- 
mand.' 
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'  My  guard  !'  echoed  the  King  in  astonishment. 

'  My  brother,'  said  Sir  George,  '  considered,  Sire, 
that  the  royalty  with  which  you  are  clothed  had  need 
of  greater  display,  and  so  has  just  appointed  a  guard 
of  a  hundred  men  to  be  specially  attached  to  your 
person.' 

And  as  he  pronounced  the  word  '  attached '  he 
intentionally  emphasized  it. 

'That  is  well,  sir,'  replied  the  King  with  some 
emotion.  '  You  will  convey  our  thanks  to  Lord 
Angus  for  the  care  he  has  of  our  dignity.' 

Then  he  quickly  re-entered  the  room,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

'  We  are  prisoners,  Sire,'  said  Francis,  leading  the 
King  into  an  inner  chamber,  for  he  feared  that  Sir 
George  might  be  eavesdropping  behind  the  tapestry. 
'  Henceforward  we  shall  not  be  able  to  take  a  step 
without  having  at  our  heels  some  of  the  soldiers  of 
your  guard,'  added  the  young  page  ironically,  empha- 
sizing the  word  in  imitation  of  Sir  George.  '  Your 
guard,  which,  as  Sir  George  has  taken  care  to  inform 
you,  will  be  specially  attached  to  your  person.' 

'  And  now  there  is  no  way  of  shaking  off  the  yoke 
laid  upon  me  by  Angus,'  said  James  in  a  dejected  tone. 

'  It  will  be  very  difficult,  Sire,  but  now  my  work 
begins.  I  shall  know  no  rest  until  the  day  comes 
when  I  can  liberate  you.  Until  then,  I  see,  I  must 
consent  to  retain  the  name  of  Owen  Douglas,  though 
it  weighs  heavily  upon  me  to  do  so.  But,  Sire,  as 
soon  as  the  hour  of  freedom  has  sounded  for  you,  I 
will  resume  my  own  name  of  Francis  d'Arcy.' 

'And  that  name,  Francis,  I  will  so  surround  with 
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honours  that  there  will  be  none  more  glorious  in  the 
kingdom/  said  James  enthusiastically.  'There,  my 
page,  I  trust  myself  to  you — to  you,  my  true,  my  only 
friend ;'  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Francis,  who, 
kneeling,  kissed  it  respectfully. 

This  day  the  real  captivity  of  the  young  monarch 
began,  as  also  the  mission  entrusted  to  Francis — 
the  mission  of  a  liberator — in  pursuance  of  which 
he  must  needs  be  exposed  to  many  perils.  A 
King  had  been  confided  to  his  care,  and  this  King 
needed  help  to  win  back  the  authority  of  which  an 
ambitious  usurper  had  deprived  him.  This  was  a 
noble  task,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  page  excused 
dissimulation.  The  next  day  but  one  after  James  the 
Fifth  became  the  prisoner  of  one  of  his  own  subjects, 
Angus  had  sent  for  Owen — that  is  to  say,  Francis — 
who  obeyed  the  summons,  and  found  Angus  and  his 
brother  Sir  George  Douglas  together. 

'Come  here,  Owen,'  said  Angus,  as  the  youth, 
whom  he  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  distant  cousin, 
entered  the  room.  '  Do  you  know  what  my  brother 
Sir  George  has  just  said  ?' 

'  I  could  not  possibly  do  so,  sir,  for  I  was  with  His 
Majesty  in  his  apartment,  where  you  cannot  hear 
what  is  said  in  this  room.' 

'True,  Owen,'  replied  Angus,  smiling  at  the 
answer ;  '  I  know  you  are  a  lad  of  sense  and  always 
have  an  answer  ready,  so  I  will  tell  you  what  Sir 
George  said.  He  thinks  you  are  more  devoted 
to  the  young  King  James  than  to  your  cousin 
Angus.' 

'  I  do  not  know  how  Cousin  George  has  been  able 
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to  divine  feelings  which  I  have  never  expressed,'  said 
Francis,  adroitly  avoiding  compromising  himself. 

'  That  is  not  all,'  went  on  the  Earl.  '  He  goes  so 
far  as  to  believe  that  you  aim  at  nothing  less  than 
liberating  the  King  from  his  imprisonment/ 

'  Imprisonment !  Is  the  King,  then,  a  prisoner,  my 
lord  ?'  asked  Francis  in  surprise. 

Angus  bit  his  lip,  feeling  he  had  betrayed  himself, 
and  hastened  to  add  : 

'  No,  no,  Owen  !  that  word  escaped  me  because  we 
had  feared  that  His  Majesty  looked  upon  the  guardian- 
ship we  exercise  over  him  in  that  light.  But  I  see, 
Owen,  my  brother  was  mistaken  in  suspecting  you.' 

'  I  am  ignorant  as  to  how  I  have  displeased  Cousin 
George,'  said  Francis  humbly,  '  and  I  beg  of  him 
to  let  me  know,  so  that  I  may  not  again  offend 
him.' 

'You  see,  George,'  whispered  Angus  in  his  ear, 
'  he  is  a  child  of  no  consequence,  one  with  whom  we 
may  do  as  we  will.' 

'  Hum  !  hum  !'  growled  Sir  George,  and  shook  his 
head  doubtingly. 

'  Listen  to  me,  Owen,'  said  Angus  after  a  short 
pause.  '  You  are  our  kinsman.  Your  mother,  the 
niece  of  Sir  Gawain  Douglas,  was  my  cousin.  For 
this  reason,  when  you  were  brought  to  me  utterly 
destitute,  I  received  you.  I  wished  to  give  King 
James  the  Fifth  a  companion  ;  therefore  I  at  once 
placed  you  with  him.  To  me  you  owe  all,  and  it 
would  show  an  unthankful  spirit  if  you  were  not 
grateful  to  me.' 

'  I  shall  always  cherish  for  Cousin  Angus  the  grati- 
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tude  he  has  a  right  to  expect  from  me,'  replied 
Francis,  whose  presence  of  mind  readily  furnished 
him  with  ambiguous  answers. 

'  Swear,  then,  to  me,  Owen,  always  to  retain  for  the 
Douglas  the  sentiments  you  have  just  expressed,  and 
to  serve  the  chief  of  your  family — your  master,  in 
fact — in  all  things.' 

'  Oh  yes,  my  lord,'  answered  Francis  quickly.  '  I 
swear — yes,  with  a  solemn  oath — that  I  will  always 
observe,  and  never  depart  from  what  I  at  this  moment 
feel  towards  the  Douglas  family.  I  further  swear  to 
serve  faithfully  the  chief  of  my  family,  and  to  remain 
always  and  at  all  peril  faithful  to  my  master.  May 
the  curse  of  Heaven  fall  upon  me  should  I  ever  prove 
faithless  to  my  oath  !' 

These  words  were  uttered  by  the  boy  with  such 
deep  and  true  enthusiasm  that  Angus,  interpreting 
in  his  own  sense,  was  delighted. 

'  Good  !'  he  said.  '  Owen,  I  am  quite  satisfied  with 
you.  Go  back  to  the  King  now  ;  later  on  I  will  give 
you  your  private  orders.' 

Francis  left  the  room,  pleased  at  having  so  well 
extricated  himself  from  a  serious  difficulty. 

'  You  see,  George,'  again  said  Angus  to  his  brother* 
'  your  suspicions  were  groundless.  He  is  a  true 
Douglas.' 

'All  the  same,'  replied  Sir  George,  who  in  this 
newly-resuscitated  cousin  scented  an  enemy,  '  I  shall 
keep  my  eye  upon  him.' 

However,  put  on  his  guard  by  the  interview  related 
above,  Francis  behaved  himself  with  such  prudence 
and  deference  that  the  suspicions  even  of  Sir  George 
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were  lulled  to  rest ;  and  without  any  misgivings  Lord 
Angus  made  preparations  for  the  sojourn  of  the 
King  at  Melrose  during  the  summer  months :  and 
there  James  and  his  escort  journeyed  in  the  early 
days  of  July,  1526. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

A    CAPTIVE    KING 

THE  castle  of  Melrose  stood  upon  the  river  Tweed, 
about  thirteen  miles  south  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
both  advantageously  situated  and  well  fortified. 
Since  the  King  had  been  brought  thither,  Angus 
had  been  busy  repairing  a  portion  of  the  outworks 
which  had  fallen  into  ruins,  and  would  have  afforded 
an  easy  entrance  into  the  citadel.  He  placed  sentinels 
on  the  ramparts,  and  both  Sir  George  and  Parkhead, 
who  commanded  the  castle  in  turns,  were  on  the 
alert  in  case  of  an  attack. 

All  these  preparations  plainly  showed  the  King 
that  his  captivity  had  become  more  rigorous,  and 
that,  rather  than  suffer  him  to  escape  from  his 
hands,  Angus  would  endure  a  siege.  Angus  indeed 
sought  to  justify  himself  for  taking  these  precautions 
by  urging  that,  as  troubles  had  arisen  on  the  Border, 
they  were  necessary  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  King. 
But  James  no  longer  gave  any  credence  to  the  pro- 
testations of  Angus.  Indeed,  it  was  all  too  clear  to 
the  King  that  he  was  little  more  than  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  Douglas  faction.  If  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  ride  out  with  his  page,  they 
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hastened  to  accede  to  his  request ;  but  at  once 
either  Sir  George  or  Parkhead,  with  a  troop  of  fifty 
mounted  soldiers,  followed  in  attendance  ;  or,  again, 
did  he  wish  to  roam  freely  about  the  park,  no 
opposition  was  raised,  but  at  each  turn  the  poor 
Prince  encountered  a  sentinel  on  guard;  nor  could 
he  ever  take  a  single  walk  without  meeting  one  or 
other  member  of  the  Douglas  family.  Sometimes  it 
was  the  Argus-eyed  George,  another  time  Parkhead, 
or,  again,  old  Archibald  Douglas,  the  uncle  and 
godfather  of  Angus.  Weary  of  such  surveillance, 
James  left  off  riding  in  the  glades  and  shortened  his 
walks  in  the  gardens,  confining  himself  very  much  to 
his  own  apartments,  where  at  least  he  could  converse 
freely  with  Francis,  which  he  took  care  not  to  do  in 
the  presence  of  his  pitiless  guardians.  Even  here, 
however,  they  took  the  precaution  of  withdrawing 
into  the  corner  of  the  room  furthest  from  the  door, 
for  they  knew  that  most  of  the  time  one  or  other  of 
the  Douglases  was  sure  to  be  outside  listening. 

Not  even  in  the  practice  of  his  religious  duties 
was  the  young  King  really  free.  Gawain  Douglas, 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  officiated  in  the  castle  chapel, 
and  was  the  appointed  spiritual  adviser  of  the  royal 
captive,  so  that  everywhere,  and  at  each  step,  and  at 
every  hour  of  the  day,  a  Douglas  was  before  him. 
It  was  an  intolerable  state  of  things,  and  James 
longed  for  an  opportunity  of  escape  from  such 
bondage,  but  no  occasion  presented  itself.  In  vain 
had  Francis,  engrossed  with  this  one  thought,  watched 
eagerly  for  an  opportunity.  No  opportunity  ever 
came.  He  turned  over  in  his  mind  every  possible 
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means  of  flight,  but  none  seemed  feasible.  The 
apartments  assigned  to  the  King  consisted  only  of 
two  rooms,  which  he  could  not  leave  without  passing 
through  a  long  corridor  half  filled  with  soldiers,  who 
kept  guard  there  day  and  night.  The  windows 
looked  down  upon  the  Tweed,  which  bathed  the 
castle  walls,  but  at  a  height  of  about  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  river.  Sorrowfully  Francis  relinquished 
all  hopes  of  escape.  A  rescue  was  hardly  probable. 
The  King  seemed  to  be  friendless,  or,  at  least,  his 
friends  had  not  sufficient  courage  to  venture  on  the 
risks  which  must  attend  an  attempt  at  rescue.  The 
outlook  was  surely  of  the  gloomiest. 

'  Must  we,  Sire/  Francis  one  day  said  to  the  King 
in  mournful  tones — '  must  we  resign  ourselves,  and  for 
ever,  to  such  a  life  as  this  ?' 

'  Speak  lower,'  replied  the  King,  in  a  fright,  for  the 
very  thought  of  a  Douglas  made  him  tremble.  '  Sup- 
pose one  of  our  gaolers  should  be  listening  ?' 

'  We  have  nothing  to  fear  on  that  score.  Sire,' 
replied  Francis.  '  Sir  George  is  hunting  in  the 
park;  Sir  Parkhead  has  gone  to  the  stables  to  look 
at  some  new  horses  that  have  just  arrived ;  old 
Archibald  is  cleaning  his  weapons,  which  occupation 
is  of  such  importance  in  his  eyes  that  he  allows  no 
one  to  do  it  for  him  ;  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  is  at  his 
dinner,  and  certainly  he  would  not  trouble  himself  to 
come  and  listen  ;  and  as  to  Lord  Angus,  he  is  in  his 
private  room  reading  some  despatches  that  have  just 
arrived  from  Edinburgh.' 

'No  Douglas  at  ouf  door  !'  cried  James  in  surprise. 
'  What  good  fortune  !' 
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'  Yes,  and  very  rare  ;  but  this  is  how  we  have 
gained  a  respite.  Parkhead  was  on  duty  in  the  ante- 
chamber when  the  horses  arrived.  He  could  not 
resist  the  desire  to  go  and  look  at  them,  and,  as  there 
are  fifty,  he  won't  be  back  just  yet.' 

'  Let  us  take  advantage  of  our  freedom,  Francis. 
Is  there  any  means  of  escape  ?' 

'  None.  I  have  racked  my  brains  in  vain.  Oh  ! 
if  you  only  knew  how  to  swim  we  might  attempt  it,' 
he  added,  glancing  towards  the  window,  which  looked 
upon  the  river. 

'  Yes,  but  I  can't  swim,'  replied  James,  leaning  out 
of  the  casement  to  look  at  the  Tweed,  but  suddenly 
withdrawing  his  head,  saying,  as  if  seized  with  vertigo, 
'  Besides,  it  is  too  high.' 

'  Ah,  Sire/  said  his  page,  *  what  are  your  friends 
about  ?  They  have  abandoned  us.  If  they  could  help 
us  from  without,  we  might  be  able  to  do  something.' 

'  My  friends,  Francis?  I  have  none  but  you. 
You  are  my  one,  my  only  friend.' 

'  And  I,'  rejoined  the  youth,  '  am  helpless.  Oh, 
if  I  were  only  a  man  !  I  would  then  leave  the  castle, 
Sire ;  I  would  gather  a  band  of  brave  and  resolute 
men  and  attack  the  place.  Then,  Sire,  you  would 
see  that  I  knew  how  to  save  you  with  the  point  of 
my  sword.  But  what  men  would  follow  me?  what 
soldiers  fight  for  me  ?' 

'  That  is  true,'  said  the  young  King ;  '  and  I  am 
just  as  destitute  of  resources  as  you,  my  poor  friend. 
Ah,  I  see  I  am  condemned  to  endure  this  infamous 
imprisonment  until  it  pleases  God  or  my  friends  to 
release  me.' 
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'  Alas  !  may  it  please  God  that  day  may  soon 
come !'  cried  Francis.  '  Why  has  the  Cardinal  also 
abandoned  us  ?' 

*  Why,  Francis,  because  if  poor  Beaton  had  re- 
mained in  Scotland  he  would  have  been  hunted  like 
a  wild  beast,  for  Angus  would  have  shown  him  no 
mercy  ;  therefore  he  went  to  France,  or  at  least  it  is 
supposed  he  is  there ;  and  as  to  my  mother,  who  has 
lost  all  power  in  the  kingdom  on  account  of  her 
marriage  with  Sir  Henry  Stewart,  what  can  she  do  ? 
— nothing  except  pity  me.' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Francis ;  '  but  the  Cardinal  should 
have  done  more.  Oh,  I  feel  if  I  only  had  him  here 
in  Scotland  to  counsel  and  support  me,  I  should  be 
able  to  set  you  free,  Sire,  and  replace  you  a  free  King 
on  your  father's  throne !  Ah !  I  repeat,  Sire,  why 
has  the  Cardinal  abandoned  us  ?' 

'  It  is  God's  will,'  gravely  answered  the  King, 
'  and  our  complaints  are  useless.  Yet  life  in  this 
castle  weighs  on  me  and  kills  me,  though,  thanks 
to  you,  I  have  learnt  to  read  better  than  I  did 
before.' 

'That  is  to  say,  Sire,  that  in  order  to  be  able  to 
give  you  that  recreation  I  have  had  to  perfect  myself, 
so  that  I  might  be  qualified  to  teach.  So  we  owe 
something  to  our  life  of  bondage,  and  must  thank  the 
Earl  for  all  he  has  done  for  us.' 

'  Be  assured,  Francis,  when  the  day  comes  that  I 
am  again  free,  and  master  in  my  own  right,  Angus 
shall  receive  the  thanks  he  deserves.  I  swear,  here 
in  your  presence,  that  as  long  as  I  live  I  will  never 
pardon  him,  nor  any  Douglas,  and  that  the  day  I 
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become  a  true  King  all  that  abominable  Douglas 
brood  shall  quit  Scotland,  and  shall  never  again 
appear  in  my  presence.  Theirs  is  the  first  name  I 
have  learnt  to  hate.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  lessons 
they  have  taught  me,  and  my  hatred  will  only  die 
with  me.  Bear  in  mind,  Francis,  what  I  have  now 
said  ;  and  if  ever  I  prove  unfaithful  to  my  oath,  may 
my  throne  be  shaken  to  its  foundations,  and,  falling 
on  me,  crush  me.' 

This  oath,  prompted  by  wounded  pride  and  indig- 
nation, was  never  forgotten  by  James,  but  only  too 
faithfully  carried  out. 

'  I  can  well  understand,  Sire,  your  hatred  for  your 
odious  gaolers,'  replied  young  D'Arcy ;  '  but  let  us 
hope  that  at  least  they  will  accede  to  the  simple 
request  you  have  made,  to  have  some  books  to  help 
you  pass  this  time.  Lord  Angus  sent  for  me  three 
days  ago,  and  said  :  "  Owen,  the  King  has  asked  for 
some  books.  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  refuse  him  ; 
nevertheless,  as  I  have  no  time  to  read  them  before 
giving  them  to  him,  promise  me  that,  in  the  event  of 
my  sending  for  them,  you  will  look  them  through 
first,  in  case  our  enemies  should  have  written  any- 
thing on  their  pages."  I  promised  readily  enough, 
Sire,  and  he  almost  told  me  he  would  send  to  Edin- 
burgh for  some.' 

'  What  precautions,  Francis !  and  you  blame  my 
friends.  How  could  they  convey  their  sympathy  or 
their  advice  to  us  through  the  threefold  Douglas  wall 
which  surrounds  us  ?' 

'  Let  us  hope,  Sire,  that  perhaps  some  day  Provi- 
dence may  take  pity  on  us.' 
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Heavy  steps  and  the  ring  of  spurs  were  now  heard 
outside  the  door. 

'  Silence,  Sire !'  said  Francis,  laying  his  finger  on 
his  lips.  '  Sir  Parkhead  has  returned.' 

Yes,  he  was  really  there,  for  a  moment  later  he 
asked  of  Francis  permission  to  see  the  King. 

'  What  does  he  want  ?'  inquired  James.  '  What  can 
he  want  with  me  ?  Is  it  not  enough  to  meet  these 
Douglases  at  every  turn  when  I  go  out,  without  being 
forced  to  receive  them  in  my  private  apartment  ?' 

'  I  do  not  know,  Sire,'  replied  the  page  in  a  low 
tone ;  'but  I  think  he  is  bringing  our  books,  for  he 
has  a  packet  under  his  arm/ 

'  Well,  if  that  is  so/  rejoined  the  King,  '  let  him 
come  in ;  but  it  is  the  books  we  receive,  not  Sir 
Parkhead.' 

Francis  went  out  to  the  visitor,  who  hastened  to 
enter. 

*  Sire,'  he  said,  addressing  the  King  in  a  respectful 
tone,  which  was,  however,  belied  by  his  appearance, 
for  his  boots  bore  unmistakable  traces  of  his  visit  to 
the  stables, '  here  are  the  books  which  Angus,  who 
is  always  desirous  of  giving  you  pleasure,  has  desired 
me  to  deliver  to  you.' 

'  Thanks,  sir,'  replied  the  King  with  dignity.  '  I 
am  all  the  more  sensible  of  this  attention  on  the 
Earl's  part,  as  he  usually  shows  very  little  towards 
me ;  but  I  regret  that  you  have  totally  deprived  this 
attention  of  its  charm  by  coming  to  my  room  through 
the  stables,  so  that  I  hardly  know  if  it  is  Sir  Park- 
head,  a  gentleman  of  the  House  of  Angus,  who  is 
here,  or  one  of  the  Earl's  grooms.' 

10 
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'  Sire,'  growled  Parkhead,  '  I  prefer  to  execute 
promptly  orders  given  to  me  rather  than  delay  them 
by  spending  time  in  putting  on  silk  stockings  and 
satin  shoes.' 

'You  are  right,  Sir  Parkhead,'  answered  James 
with  the  satire  natural  to  his  family.  '  Doubtless  it 
would  have  taken  you  too  long  to  attire  yourself  in 
that  fashion,  for  I  know  you  are  very  little  accustomed 
to  it :  so  we  will  dispense  you  from  it.  But  another 
time  when  you  favour  us  with  your  presence  we 
would  request  you  to  choose  another  way  than  the 
one  you  took  this  time,  and  which  has  so  impregnated 
you  with  the  smell  of  horses.  Owen,  open  the 
window,'  pitilessly  continued  James,  'and  then  we 
can  thank  Sir  Parkhead  !  Our  sojourn  here  does  not 
greatly  please  us,  but  he  now  gives  us  a  pleasure — 
that  of  inhaling  the  fresh  air.' 

'  Sire,'  said  Parkhead,  deeply  wounded,  '  I  am  only 
a  plain  soldier,  who  may,  perhaps,  not  know  how  to 
adorn  himself,  but  who  knows  how  to  overthrow  an 
enemy.' 

'And  tend  a  horse,  Sir  Parkhead/  interrupted 
James,  secretly  delighted  at  the  discomfiture  of 
Angus's  cousin.  ( Well,  sir,'  he  continued,  '  when  we 
have  a  new  horse  we  will  beg  you  to  go  and  see 
him  at  the  stables.  That  will  do,  sir ;  you  need  not 
tell  us  you  are  at  our  service  on  such  an  occasion — we 
know  it,'  added  the  King,  cutting  short  Sir  Parkhead, 
who  was  about  to  speak.  '  Be  pleased  to  lay  down 
there  the  books  ' — indicating  with  a  gesture  a  table — 
1  and  convey  my  thanks  to  your  cousin  ;  but  I  advise 
you,  sir,  before  you  appear  before  him,  to  do  for  the 
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Earl  that  which  you  did  not  do  for  me — change  your 
shoes.' 

Parkhead,  crimson  with  anger,  left  the  room  with- 
out replying. 

'  Sire,'  said  Francis  as  soon  as  Parkhead's  steps  had 
died  away  in  the  distance, '  you  have  made  an  irrecon- 
cilable enemy.' 

'  What  would  you  ?'  laughed  James.  '  I  could  not 
resist  telling  him  of  his  fault,  and  it  still  makes  me 
laugh  heartily  to  think  of  his  confusion.' 

'  May  it  please  God,  Sire,'  replied  Francis  gravely, 
'  that  the  confusion  you  put  him  to  may  not  one  day 
cost  you  dear.' 

'Pshaw!'  lightly  said  the  young  monarch,  'one 
can't  pay  too  dearly  for  a  pleasure,  especially  one  in 
my  position.' 

Francis  was  not  wrong  in  his  surmise  that  the  King 
had  drawn  upon  himself  the  special  enmity  of  Sir 
Parkhead — a  dangerous  thing  at  this  crisis.  Hardly 
had  Parkhead  retired  from  the  King's  room  than  he 
cried  out  in  a  fury  : 

'  Insolent  monarch  !  Pray  God  you  may  never  be 
at  my  mercy,  for,  by  the  soul  of  the  House  of 
Douglas,  I  would  make  you  pay  for  your  outrageous 
words !' 

Meanwhile  Francis  had  unpacked  the  parcel  of 
books.  The  choice  was  good,  and  it  appeared  as  if 
the  selection  had  been  made  by  someone  endowed 
with  a  special  intelligence.  There  was  a  history  of 
Scotland  from  the  time  of  St.  Dunstan,  in  which  the 
young  King  could  become  acquainted  with  the  great 
deeds  of  his  ancestors ;  a  copy  of  the  '  Rosier  des 
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Guerres  '  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  from  which 
James  could  learn  the  art  of  government.  A  splen- 
didly-illuminated Ritual  and  a  Bible  formed  part  of 
the  judicious  selection,  and  furnished  food  for  the  soul 
as  well  as  for  the  mind.  Evidently  it  was  not  Angus 
who  had  chosen  them,  for  he  certainly  would  never 
have  put  into  his  prisoner's  hands  such  a  book  as  the 
1  Rosier  des  Guerres.'  James  was  looking  at  the 
illuminations  in  the  Ritual,  and  Francis  was  engaged 
with  the  *  History  of  Scotland,'  when  all  at  once 
Francis  cried  out  : 

'Well,  this  is  odd!' 

'  What  ?'  asked  James. 

'  Two  leaves  so  stuck  together  that  I  cannot 
separate  them,'  answered  the  page.  '  It  looks,  too, 
as  if  it  had  been  done  purposely.' 

'  You  think  so  ?     And  why  ?' 

'  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  must  positively  separate  them.' 

He  ran  for  some  water,  damped  the  margin  of  the 
leaves,  and,  after  waiting  a  little  time,  tried  them 
again,  and  found  he  could  now  open  them. 

'  What  do  I  see  ?'  he  cried. 

'  What  is  it  ?'  asked  the  King,  his  curiosity  aroused. 

'  Hush !'  said  Francis,  pointing  to  the  door.  The 
poor  boy  could  hardly  contain  himself  for  joy.  He 
went  to  the  door,  lifted  the  tapestry,  went  outside  for 
a  moment,  and  then  quickly  returned,  saying :  '  No  one 
is  there ;  but,  all  the  same,  let  us  move  farther  away.' 

'  But  what  is  it  ?'  asked  James  impatiently. 

'  A  paper,'  whispered  Francis  in  the  King's  ear. 

'  A  paper  !'  repeated  James,  much  surprised.  '  And 
from  whom  ?' 
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'  That  is  what  we  are  going  to  find  out,'  said 
Francis,  who  opened  the  book  anew,  took  out  the 
paper,  and  read  as  follows,  but  in  such  a  low  voice, 
and  with  so  many  precautions,  that  the  King  could 
hardly  hear  him :  ' "  The  King  of  Scotland  has 
faithful  and  devoted  subjects,  who  wish  to  rescue 
him  from  his  captivity.  If  he  believes  that  he  can 
place  confidence  in  his  page,  let  him  send  him  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  mountains  which  separate  the 
Lothians  from  Roxburgh,  to  a  place  called  the  Black 
Gorge,  and  God  will  confound  the  traitors.  Live 
Scotland  and  James  the  Fifth  !" ' 

'  What  does  it  mean  ?'  asked  the  King. 

'  That  at  last  your  Majesty's  friends  are  holding 
up  their  heads.  I  will  go,  sire  ;  I  will  start  to-morrow 
for  the  Black  Gorge,  even  if  to  get  out  of  the  castle 
I  have  to  throw  myself  from  this  window  into  the 
Tweed.' 

'  But  suppose  it  is  a  snare  planned  by  Angus  ?' 
said  the  King  quickly. 

'  I  never  thought  of  that,'  replied  Francis  gravely. 
'  But  what  does  that  matter,  Sire  ?  If  it  is  a  snare,  it 
will  only  endanger  my  life.  They  will  find  out  that 
I  am  devoted  to  you,  and  will  punish  me — perhaps 
kill  me  ;  but  for  fear  that  it  may  be  a  snare  shall  I 
renounce  the  chance  of  procuring  your  liberty  ?  Oh, 
no,  no !  To-morrow  I  will  invent  some  pretext.  I 
will  ask  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days,  and,  please 
God,  I  shall  return  with  good  news  for  you,  sire.' 

That  very  evening  Francis  asked  to  speak  with 
Angus,  and  begged  leave  to  go  to  Edinburgh  for  a 
change,  as  he  said  he  was  weary  of  the  castle. 
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Angus,  who  saw  no  reason  to  distrust  him,  and 
who,  besides,  needed  a  messenger  to  carry  some  secret 
despatches  to  the  capital,  readily  acceded  to  the 
young  man's  request,  and  bade  him  be  ready  to  set 
out  the  following  morning  at  break  of  day.  Francis 
obtained  permission  to  take  Harry  with  him,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Moses,  always  attended  on  him, 
and  had  never  left  him  since  his  arrival  at  the  Court. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

THE  JOURNEY 

THE  King  passed  a  restless  night.  As  soon  as  day 
dawned,  he  rose  and  went  to  look  for  Francis,  who 
slept  in  the  antechamber.  He  found  him  up  and 
dressed  and  ready  to  set  out. 

'  Up  so  soon,  Sire  ?'  said  Francis,  much  surprised  to 
see  the  King  enter. 

'  Yes,'  replied  James.  '  Come ;'  and  he  drew 
Francis  into  his  room.  When  they  had  entered  the 
royal  bedchamber,  James  cautiously  closed  the  door, 
and,  assuming  a  solemn  tone,  said :  '  Francis,  my 
friend  and  loyal  servant,  the  well-loved  companion  of 
a  life  so  little  pleasurable,  listen  to  me.  You  are 
about  to  leave  me,  perhaps  only  for  a  few  days,  but 
perhaps,  alas  !  for  ever.  If  this  should  prove  to  be 
a  snare  planned  by  Angus  to  ascertain  how  far  your 
devotion  towards  me  would  lead  you,  it  is  all  up 
with  us.  They  will  separate  us  from  each  other,  and 
— who  knows  ? — in  his  anger — for  Angus  is  merciless 
in  his  anger — he  may  cause  you  to  pay  for  your 
devotion  with  your  life.'  Francis  made  a  gesture  as 
if  about  to  speak,  but  the  King  went  on  :  '  I  know 
well  what  you  would  say ;  I  know  that  at  the  peril 
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of  your  life  you  are  determined  to  make  this  attempt ; 
therefore  I  will  not  try  to  dissuade  you  from  it.  But 
at  least  I  wish  you  to  carry  away  with  you  a  pledge 
of  my  affection  for  you  ;  and  in  the  event  of  my 
never  seeing  you  again,'  he  continued  in  a  voice 
choked  by  tears,  '  you  will  keep  it  as  a  souvenir  of 
me.'  As  he  spoke  he  unfastened  a  small  gold 
chain  which  ornamented  his  cap,  to  which  it  was 
attached  by  a  diamond  clasp,  and  placed  it  himself 
on  the  cap  of  his  page.  '  It  is  the  best  thing  I 
possess,'  he  said. 

'Oh,  Sire,  a  present  such  as  that  for  me!'  cried 
Francis,  much  touched. 

'  It  is  nothing  to  what  you  deserve,  my  generous 
friend,'  replied  James  ;  '  but  keep  it — keep  it  always.' 

'  Oh,  Sire,  I  shall  always  keep  it.' 

'  That  is  my  wish.  Now  you  must  set  out ;  but 
you  will  need  money  for  this  journey,  and  Angus  is 
not  over-liberal.  I  have  a  purse  with  me  that  my 
mother,  when  she  was  Regent,  filled  with  gold  pieces, 
so  that  I  might  give  largesse.  It  is  not  nearly  empty; 
take  it,  and  may  God  preserve  you !' 

Francis  took  the  purse  gratefully,  and  then  retired 
to  finish  his  preparations.  He  armed  himself  with 
the  little  sword  he  had  taken  from  his  father's  armoury 
the  morning  he  left  Dunbar. 

'  It  will  bring  me  good  fortune,'  he  thought  to 
himself,  adding  :  '  This  sword,  which  my  poor  father 
never  drew  but  in  a  good  cause,  ought  to  help  me  in 
this  noble  undertaking.' 

Thus  armed,  and  ready  to  set  out,  he  returned  to 
the  King  to  bid  him  farewell.  James  wept  as  he  said  : 
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'  I  shall  indeed  be  dull  without  you,  and  I  shall 
be  so  uneasy  also  as  to  your  fate.  Oh,  come  back 
as  soon  as  you  can.' 

'  Yes,  Sire  ;  but  take  courage  in  the  thought  that 
I  am  working  for  you,  and  if  we  have  not  been 
deceived,  your  captivity  will  not  last  long.  Fare- 
well, Sire ;  I  must  go ;'  and  the  page  tried  to  kiss 
the  King's  hand,  but  James  prevented  him,  and, 
throwing  his  arms  round  his  page's  neck,  embraced 
him. 

But  the  horses  were  ready,  and  Moses  awaited 
him,  so  he  tore  himself  from  the  embrace  of  the 
young  King  and  left  the  room.  At  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  he  met  Lord  George,  who  delivered  to  him  a 
sealed  packet  addressed  to  the  Chancellor  who  had 
succeeded  Beaton. 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?'  asked  George, 
scanning  his  face  with  a  scrutinizing  glance.  '  You 
seem  sad  and  pensive.' 

'  There  is  nothing  the  matter,  Cousin  George,' 
replied  the  youth,  smiling  gaily. 

'  H'm,'  said  Lord  George.  '  You  don't  seem  to 
feel  the  kind  of  joy  that  a  young  falcon  does  when 
about  to  take  his  first  flight.  You  look,  rather,  as  if 
you  had  been  crying.' 

'  Each  one  feels  joy  in  his  own  way,  Lord  George. 
Mine  prevented  me  from  sleeping,  and  so,  I  suppose, 
my  eyes  are  red ;  and,  besides,  until  these  important 
despatches  are  delivered  to  the  Chancellor  I  shall 
not  feel  happy.  Then  only  I  shall  think  of  amuse- 
ment.' 

'  Go,  then,  my  good  page ;  fulfil  your  mission,  and 
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afterwards — afterwards  I  wish  you  all  kinds  of 
pleasure.' 

'  Thanks,  good  cousin,'  cried  Francis,  quickly 
mounting  his  horse  in  order  to  hide  the  sudden  flush 
that  dyed  his  cheek. 

Either  by  chance  or  intentionally,  Lord  George  had 
expressed  his  wish  in  such  a  strange  tone  that  Francis 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  appointed  rendezvous 
at  the  Black  Gorge  would  turn  out  to  be  a  snare. 
Still  more  was  he  confirmed  in  his  suspicions  by  the 
fixed  way  in  which  Sir  George  looked  at  him.  Wish- 
ing to  escape  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  inquisitive 
gaze  of  his  companion,  he  said,  '  Good-bye  till  our 
next  meeting,  good  cousin/  and  then  set  off  at  a 
gallop,  followed  by  Moses.  As  he  rode  on  very 
serious  reflections  occupied  his  mind. 

*  If  this  is  a  trap,'  he  thought, '  no  doubt  but  that 
from  the  moment  of  my  arrival  in  Edinburgh  I  shall 
be  watched.  Even  should  this  appointment  in  the 
mountains  be  made  by  the  King's  friends,  how  can  I 
be  sure  that  I  am  not  watched,  all  the  same  ?  Sir 
George  has  always  distrusted  me,  and  it  appears  that 
this  journey  has  awakened  all  his  former  suspicions, 
which  had  been  lulled  for  a  time.  Ah,  now  I  recall 
how  my  father  used  to  say,  "  When  you  find  yourself 
in  difficult  circumstances,  Francis,  my  son,  be  prudent." 
Poor  father!  he  little  thought  how  soon  I  should 
have  occasion  to  put  in  practice  what  he  recom- 
mended me.  So  I  will  follow  his  advice.  Most 
likely  Sir  George  has  already  sent  his  spies  to 
Edinburgh,  who  will  be  on  the  look-out  for  me, 
and  who  will  follow  me  everywhere.  I  certainly 
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must  take  every  precaution,  and  shroud  myself  in 
mystery.' 

Still  keeping  silence,  he  set  about  arranging  in  his 
own  mind  a  plan  of  action.  Suddenly  he  roused 
himself  and  called  Moses  to  him.  He  liked  the 
name  Moses,  having  given  it  to  the  youth  himself, 
and  never  called  him  by  any  other. 

*  Listen,  Moses,'  he  said.  '  You  are  devoted  to 
me,  are  you  not  ?' 

'  Body  and  soul,  your  Honour.' 

'  Very  well,  then,  I  can  tell  you  all ;  besides,  I 
need  your  help  in  the  enterprise  I  have  undertaken, 
for  it  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous.' 

'  Pardon,  my  lord  !'  interrupted  Moses,  for  by  that 
name  we  shall  henceforth  call  him — '  pardon  !  but  is 
it  the  page  Owen  who  now  speaks  or  Lord  Francis 
d'Arcy  ?' 

'  Francis  d'Arcy,  Moses.  As  to  Owen,  he  is  left 
at  Mejrose  Castle — here,  and  with  you,  I  can  bear 
my  own  name.' 

'  Oh,  I  understand,'  replied  the  servant,  with  all 
the  quick  perception  of  the  Scottish  peasant.  '  Owen 
is  a  Douglas  in  spirit,  and  Sir  Francis  d'Arcy  a 
faithful  servant  who  wishes  to  rescue  his  King  from 
prison.'  Francis  looked  at  the  lad  with  amazement. 
'  That  is  why,'  continued  Moses,  '  I  asked  to  whom  I 
was  speaking — the  page  Owen  or  the  young  Francis 
d'Arcy.' 

'  But  who  has  told  you  ?'  asked  Francis. 

'  Nobody :  but  I  noticed  the  embarrassment  you 
showed  in  your  manner  just  now  whilst  speaking  to 
Sir  George,  who  looked  at  you  so  fixedly,  and  kept 
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his  eyes  on  that  chain  which  yesterday  was  on  His 
Majesty's  cap.' 

'  How  foolish  of  me  !'  cried  Francis,  hastening  to 
remove  the  chain  and  hiding  it  in  his  doublet. 

'  Lord  George  might  only  have  looked  at  it  in  the 
light  of  a  present,'  continued  the  servant — '  a  very 
natural  favour  for  a  king  to  give  to  his  page  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  has  set  him  thinking,  and  you 
will  see  that  at  our  return  he  will  watch  you  more 
closely  than  before.' 

'  That's  true ;  and  I  fear  that  his  suspicions,  aroused 
as  they  are  by  the  sight  of  the  chain,  will  urge  him  to 
spy  upon  us.' 

'  It  is  very  likely,  sir ;  but  we  must  try  to  throw 
him  off  the  scent,  for  I  understand  that  we  must 
keep  our  doings  secret.' 

'  What !  has  that  chain  made  you  suppose  so  ?' 

'  Not  suppose,  sir,  but  feel  sure.  You  will  under- 
stand that,  knowing  you  for  what  you  are,  a  good 
and  generous  lord,  I  never  even  for  a  moment  could 
believe  that  in  taking  the  name  of  Owen  you  also  had 
the  feelings  of  a  Douglas  towards  the  King.  I  know 
you  love  him.  Then  this  sudden  journey,  the  idea 
you  conceived  of  going  to  Edinburgh  to  amuse  your- 
self, the  royal  present  you  received  when  about  to 
set  out — all  this  hid  a  mystery  the  object  of  which 
was  clear  to  me,  but  only  to  me ;  for  I  alone,  and 
perhaps  the  King,  know  you,  sir,  at  Melrose.  Every- 
one else  believes  you  to  be  the  page  Owen.' 

'You  speak  truly,  Moses.  This  journey  does 
conceal  a  mystery.  It  is  concerned  with  the  delivery 
of  the  King.  But  it  may  perhaps  entail  danger, 
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and  I  do  not  wish  forcibly  to  draw  you  into  peril, 
which,  if  you  accompany  me,  you  must  needs  share. 
If  you  have  any  fear,  I  give  you  leave  to  remain 
behind,  trusting  to  your  honour  to  keep  my  secret.' 

'  Let  us  hasten  our  pace,  sir,  for  we  ought  to  be  at 
Edinburgh  before  night,'  was  all  the  answer  Moses 
made. 

'  Then,  you  will  follow  me  ?' 

'  Everywhere.' 

'  And  serve  me  ?' 

'  As  I  always  have  done.' 

'  Very  good  ;  you  are  a  faithful  servant,  Moses.' 

'  Would  you,  my  lord,  allow  me  to  ask  a  question 
and  give  you  a  counsel  ?' 

'  Speak.     The  question  ?' 

'  Where  are  we  going  ?' 

'  Into  the  mountains  that  separate  the  Lothians 
from  Roxburgh,  but  first  of  all  to  Edinburgh.  Now 
for  the  counsel.' 

'  You  must,  sir,  manage  to  deliver  your  despatches 
on  your  arrival  this  evening,  so  as  to  leave  Edinburgh 
at  once.  We  must  sleep  some  miles  out  of  the  city, 
taking  an  easterly  direction.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  escape  the  spies,  if  they  are  on  our  track.  They 
will  be  looking  for  you  in  Edinburgh  when  you  will 
already  be  in  the  mountains.' 

'  I  will  follow  your  advice,  Moses ;  for  you  are  a 
sensible  lad,  and  the  six  months  you  have  spent  at 
Court  has  formed  your  character.' 

'  And  made  me  acquainted,  sir,  with  all  the  tricks 
and  ways  of  acting  of  the  Lords  Douglas,'  replied 
Moses  with  evident  satisfaction.  '  But  here  we  are 
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at  the  suburbs,  sir.  Let  us  keep  silence,  for  fear  lest 
watchful  and  curious  ears  may  be  wandering  about 
the  streets.' 

An  hour  later  Francis  had  delivered  his  sealed 
packet  to  the  Chancellor,  and  having  taken  leave 
of  the  Minister,  he  apparently  directed  his  course 
towards  the  King  David  Inn ;  but,  following  the  advice 
given  him,  after  threading  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
Cowgate  quarter,  where  it  was  situated,  he  suddenly 
turned  to  the  right,  and,  traversing  some  small  and 
isolated  parts  of  the  city,  left  the  capital  without 
being  seen. 

As  you  will  have  perceived,  dear  reader,  it  was 
Moses  who  directed  Francis  and  influenced  his  actions. 
Moses,  or  Harry,  who  was  two  years  older  than 
Francis,  had  grown  much  during  the  last  six  months, 
and,  in  spite  of  being  only  sixteen,  looked  quite  a 
man.  Strong,  well  built,  brave,  and  loyal,  he  was  a 
great  help  to  Francis,  who,  without  being  aware  that 
he  was  obeying  him,  yielded  in  all  things  to  his 
advice.  For  the  rest,  Moses  seemed  himself  to  be 
acting  under  some  strange  influence.  He  was  grave 
and  preoccupied,  and  as  he  rode  along  behind  his 
master  now  listened  to  the  clocks  striking  the  hours, 
now  looked  at  the  moon  as  she  began  to  rise,  be- 
traying meantime  visible  signs  of  impatience,  which 
found  a  vent  in  half-uttered  words,  such  as,  '  He  will 
be  tired  of  waiting  for  us.  We  shall  never  get  there 
in  time;  these  wretched  horses  are  so  done  up.' 
Francis,  who  was  in  front  and  absorbed  in  the 
thought  of  the  importance  of  his  work,  did  not  hear, 
nor  could  he  notice  the  impatience  of  his  servant. 
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After  two  more  hours  of  riding1,  they  came  to  a 
village.  Their  horses,  scenting  a  stable,  stopped 
short  and  refused  to  stir. 

'  Our  steeds  can  go  no  further,  Moses,'  said  young 
D'Arcy.  '  We  must  stop  here.  We  shall  find  beds, 
and  our  poor  beasts  can  refresh  themselves.' 

'  Impossible,  sir,'  replied  Moses,  trying  to  urge  on 
his  horse.  '  We  have  still  two  miles  to  go  before  we 
get  to  the  place  where  we  must  put  up  for  the  night.' 

'What  are  you  saying,  Moses ?  Have  we  received 
orders  which  we  must  obey,  and  follow  a  certain 
route  ?  Here  is  an  inn.  Our  horses  are  dead  beat. 
We  will  stay  here  for  the  night,  and  continue  our 
journey  to-morrow.' 

'  It  is  impossible,  sir — impossible,  I  say  again,' 
said  Moses.  'Two  miles  further  on  someone  is 
waiting  for  us.' 

*  Someone  !'  ejaculated  Francis  in  surprise. 

'An — an  old  friend,'  answered  Moses  with  some 
embarrassment. 

Francis  was  more  and  more  astonished,  and  the 
hesitation  of  his  servant  did  not  escape  him. 

'  What  does  it  all  mean  ?'  he  asked.  '  By  St. 
Francis,  Moses  !  you  are  saying  strange  things.  How 
is  it  that  you  say  someone  is  waiting  for  us  on  a  road 
where  no  one  ought  to  know  that  we  should  pass  ?' 

'  Except  those  who  sent  for  you,  sir.' 

'  Then,  you  know  more  than  I  do  about  the  matter. 
Yes,'  he  continued,  '  now  I  think  of  it,  you  made  a 
pretence  of  divining  the  object  of  my  journey  :  you 
gave  me  indirect  advice  as  to  the  chain  which  might 
betray  me  ;  then  you  strongly  insisted  that  we 
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should  leave  Edinburgh  at  once ;  and  now  the  em- 
barrassment you  have  just  shown — all  that,  Moses, 
looks  suspicious,  and  I  do  not  stir,  I  will  not  consent 
to  go  further,  until  you  have  explained  it  all  to  me.' 

'  Well,  sir,  I  will  do  so.  But,  at  least,  let  us  move 
aside,  and  not  stand  right  in  front  of  the  inn.  The 
inmates  have  not  gone  to  bed  yet,  and  we  shall  soon 
attract  attention.' 

Seeing  the  force  of  the  argument,  Francis,  by  using 
his  spurs,  forced  his  horse  onwards,  Moses  following 
as  well  as  he  could. 

'  Now,  speak,'  said  Francis,  stopping  short. 

'  Well,  then,  sir,  I  know  all ;  I  know  we  are  bound 
for  the  Black  Gorge,  where  the  friends  of  our  lord 
the  King  await  us.' 

*  Who  has  told  you  ?     How  do  you  know  ?' 

'  Sir,'  replied  Moses,  '  I  will  hide  nothing  from  you ; 
for  I  see  you  would  not  consent  to  go  on  if  I  did,  for 
you  have  lost  confidence  in  me.' 

'  I  do  not  mistrust  you,  Moses,'  replied  Francis 
gravely ;  '  but  I  will  not  proceed  until  I  hear  how  it 
is  that  you  know  all  about  this  meeting,  of  which  I 
have  not  spoken  to  you,  and  how  you  can  have  had 
intercourse  with  those  who  wait  for  me.' 

'  It  is  in  this  way,  sir  :  The  brave  gentlemen  who 
are  at  this  moment  risking  their  lives  for  the  King  did 
not  feel  that  they  could  confide  solely  in  one  of  your 
youthful  years  :  not  that  they  had  any  fears  about 
you,  sir,  for  they  know  your  loyalty,  and  those  who 
will  meet  you  reckon  on  you  as  much  as  on  them- 
selves. But  knowing  also  that  you  were  ignorant  of 
the  country,  that  you  had  received  no  instructions  as 
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to  what  road  to  pursue,  and  what  perils  to  avoid,  they 
were  desirous  that  you  should  have  a  guide.  I  am 
not  much  older  than  you,  sir ;  but  as  they  were  aware 
of  my  feelings  towards  you,  as  they  knew  that  the 
cause  you  served,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be 
mine  also,  they  chose  me.  Besides,  it  was  the  best 
way  of  securing  that  their  instructions  should  reach 
you,  as  it  was  easy  to  conjecture  that  you  would 
choose  me  rather  than  another  to  accompany  you  in 
your  travels.' 

'  Very  true,'  remarked  Francis. 

'  And,'  continued  Moses,  '  as  at  Melrose  they  paid 
very  little  attention  to  a  servant  of  my  age,  I 
went  about  the  country  as  I  liked.  One  day  I  met 
an  old  acquaintance,  someone  who  knows  you  also, 
sir — he  who  at  this  moment  awaits  our  coming,  and 
no  doubt  chafes  at  our  delay.  That  person,  that 
friend,  after  sounding  me,  said  you  would  shortly  be 
summoned  to  the  mountains,  where  some  of  the 
King's  friends  would  meet  you,  and  he  gave  me  the 
instructions  which  I  am  now  following.  He  further 
gave  instructions  that  the  day  of  our  setting  out, 
which  is  already  known  to  those  who  await  us,  as 
they  watched  round  Melrose  to  see  us  start,  should 
find  us  before  its  close  at  Kirkliston,  about  two  miles 
from  here,  where  we  should  be  met.  So  now,  my 
lord,  you  know  why  I  insisted  on  leaving  Edinburgh 
at  once,  and  how  it  came  about  that  I  knew  the 
object  of  our  journey  and  the  road  we  were  to  follow.' 

'  But  why  have  you  not  told  me  the  name  of  the 
person  I  am  to  meet  ?' 

'  Sir/  replied  Moses,  '  in  these  unhappy  times  no  one 

ii 
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has  a  name  but  that  which  he  wishes  to  have.  You 
and  I  know  something  about  that.  I  cannot  tell 
you  his  name.  And  now  that  our  horses  have  had 
time  to  breathe,  let  us  see  if  they  will  carry  us  to 
Kirkliston.' 

'  Proceed,  then,'  said  Francis,  whose  curiosity  was 
keenly  excited,  and  who  now  was  convinced  that  no 
snare  had  been  laid  for  him.  It  took  our  travellers 
over  an  hour  to  accomplish  the  two  miles  that  re- 
mained, so  wearied  were  their  horses,  and  it  was 
nearly  midnight  when  they  dismounted  at  the  door 
of  a  small  cabin  which  stood  alone  in  the  midst  of 
the  fields. 


CHAPTER  XV 

HOSPITALITY 

IT  is  probable  that  our  travellers  were  expected,  for 
hardly  had  they  reached  the  door  of  the  cabin  when 
a  light  was  seen  moving  inside,  and  an  old  woman 
holding  a  pine  torch  in  her  hand  opened  it  to  them 
before  they  had  time  to  knock. 

'  What  enlightens  the  just  at  this  hour  ?'  she  asked 
mysteriously. 

Francis  looked  at  the  woman  in  amazement.  Her 
appearance  and  the  strangeness  of  her  question  were 
indeed  sufficient  to  excite  astonishment.  Her  long, 
sparse  gray  locks  hung  about  her  shoulders,  which 
were  covered  with  black  hair  cloth,  and  her  pale  and 
emaciated  features,  lighted  up  by  the  red  flame  of 
the  resinous  torch,  assumed  a  weird  expression  in  the 
bright  glow.  She  recalled  to  mind  one  of  those 
sorceresses  of  whom  Scottish  traditions  often  speak. 
Francis  gazed  at  his  questioner,  but  without  offering 
any  reply,  for  her  words  were  unintelligible  to  him. 
But  Moses,  who  had  been  fastening  up  the  horses, 
now  came  forward. 

'What  enlightens  the  just  at  this  hour  ?'  she  again 
repeated,  and  this  time  in  an  impatient  tone. 

II — 2 
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1  God's  light,'  replied  Moses. 

'For  whom  do  they  work?'  continued  the  old 
woman,  still  standing  in  the  doorway,  and  evidently 
determined  not  to  admit  them  until  they  had  fully 
satisfied  her. 

'  For  those  who  have  need  of  air/  answered  Moses, 
like  one  repeating  a  lesson. 

'  Who  is  he  who  will  work  for  this  ?'  questioned 
the  woman. 

'  The  Shepherd  of  the  Mountains,'  replied  Moses. 

'  Enter,'  said  the  old  woman,  standing  back  to  let 
him  pass.  '  But  do  thou  ' — with  a  gesture  towards 
Francis,  who  was  following  Moses — 'stay  there.' 
She  then  closed  the  door  of  the  hut,  leaving  the 
youth  outside,  at  the  same  time  murmuring  to  herself 
these  words  :  '  They  shall  have  ears,  and  shall  not 
hear ;  they  shall  have  a  tongue,  and  shall  not  speak.' 

Astonished  at  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and 
irritated  by  the  imperious  manner  of  the  old  woman, 
Francis  was  uncertain  how  to  act.  But  the  old 
woman,  who  in  the  meantime  had  learnt  from 
Moses  that  Francis  was  the  King's  companion, 
speedily  reopened  the  door,  and,  accosting  the  boy 
in  a  kind  and  gentle  tone,  said,  '  He  who  works  for 
the  good  cause  can  always  enter  the  house  of  those 
who  wish  for  good,'  and  forthwith  ushered  Francis 
into  the  room,  where,  notwithstanding  the  season,  a 
large  peat  fire  was  burning.  With  every  indication 
of  hearty  goodwill  she  placed  a  chair  for  him  near 
the  fire,  and  hastened  to  prepare  a  supper.  She  laid 
on  the  table  some  common  earthenware  plates,  a 
venison  pasty,  and  a  flask  of  wine. 
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'  The  young  lord  can  see  that  he  was  expected,' 
she  said,  '  for  no  such  food  ever  enters  my  poor 
dwelling,  since  those  who  once  possessed  the  goods 
of  this  world  no  longer  have  anything  but  the  hope 
of  heaven/ 

'  You  have  had  misfortunes,  then,  my  good  woman  ?' 
said  Francis. 

'Very  great  misfortunes.  The  hand  of  God  lies 
heavy  on  old  Peggy,  as  men  call  me  now/ 

'  For  God's  sake  !'  whispered  Moses  to  his  master, 
'  don't  get  her  on  that  subject ;  we  shall  never  hear 
the  end  of  it.' 

'  Very  great  misfortunes,'  repeated  the  old  woman, 
as  if  preparing  herself  for  a  long  relation  of  them  ; 
but  Moses  cut  her  short. 

'  There,  Peggy,'  he  said,  '  let  the  young  lord  eat  his 
supper ;  we  haven't  time  at  this  late  hour  to  listen  to 
stories.  Throw  a  few  bundles  of  bracken  in  the 
corner  there — it  will  serve  for  a  bed — and  then  go  and 
finish  your  prayers,  which,  I  expect,  we  interrupted.' 

1  Prayer  is  never  interrupted  for  those  who  truly 
love  God,'  she  replied,  obeying,  nevertheless,  the 
orders  given  her.  '  Each  action  of  their  lives  is  a 
prayer.' 

When  she  had  arranged  the  bracken  for  the  bed, 
Peggy  drew  near  Francis,  and,  laying  her  hand  on 
the  table,  and  using  the  symbolic  language  which 
she  affected,  said  : 

'  Blessed  be  the  one  who  has  shared  the  captivity 
of  Babylon,  and  who  finds  rest  under  the  roof  of  the 
poor  forsaken  one,  so  that  to-morrow  the  Shepherd 
of  the  Mountains  may  hear  that  his  orders  have  been 
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executed,  and  that  the  companion  of  him  who  needs 
air  has  been  well  received  here.' 

She  then  bowed,  and  was  leaving  the  room,  when 
Moses  detained  her. 

'  When  will  the  one  we  wait  for  come  ?'  he 
asked. 

'The  soldier  of  the  Lord  will  be  here  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  that  you  may  set  out  early 
for  the  Black  Gorge  without  being  accompanied  by  a 
crowd  of  curious  dogs,  who  would  certainly  follow 
you  if  you  went  towards  the  mountains  in  the  full 
light  of  day.  May  the  peace  of  Heaven  be  with  you, 
young  champions  of  a  worthy  cause.'  So  saying, 
she  left  the  two  young  men  to  take  their  supper  and 
repose. 

'  What  an  extraordinary  woman  !'  said  Francis,  as 
soon  as  the  woman  had  disappeared. 

'  She  is  a  sort  of  half-foolish  woman,  sir,'  replied 
Moses.  '  She  was  married  to  a  man  whose  name  she 
will  never  reveal.  He  was  powerful,  and,  if  not 
wealthy,  at  least  in  an  easy  position  ;  but  he  was 
cruel,  bloodthirsty,  and,  above  all,  impious.  He  allied 
himself  with  bandits,  and  became  the  chief  of  a  clan, 
as  the  words  she  drops  now  and  then  have  given  us 
to  understand.  She  was  then  forsaken  by  her 
husband,  from  whom  she  had  suffered  all  kinds  of 
cruelties,  and  found  herself  reduced  to  the  extremity 
of  poverty.  She  now  devotes  herself  altogether  to 
religious  duties,  which  her  husband  had  entirely  pre- 
vented her  from  practising.  All  these  troubles  have 
affected  her  brain,  and  she  has  a  great  hatred  for 
anyone  bearing  the  name  of  Douglas,  for  it  appears 
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that  it  is  to  them  she  owes  the  loss  of  her  husband. 
All  this  is,  however,  mere  conjecture,  for  nothing 
positive  is  known  about  her  except  her  hatred  to  the 
Douglas,  which,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  her  being 
mixed  up  in  this  business.' 

'  It  is  all  very  incomprehensible,'  said  Francis  ;  '  I 
never  expected  to  find  a  woman  of  this  sort  here. 
You  might  believe  that  you  beheld  one  of  those 
sorceresses  of  which  the  bards  sing.  But  how  was 
this  poor  woman  able  in  her  extreme  poverty  to 
provide  us  with  such  an  excellent  venison  pasty  ?  And 
here,'  he  continued,  '  is  wine  that  would  do  honour  to 
a  Prince's  table.' 

'You  need  not  be  astonished,  sir,'  replied  his 
servant.  '  No  doubt  all  these  provisions  were  sent 
here  by  command  of  the  Shepherd  of  the  Mountains.' 

'The  Shepherd  of  the  Mountains  again!'  cried 
Francis,  with  the  most  lively  interest.  '  Who  is  this 
mysterious  personage,  that  appears  to  be  so  powerful, 
and  whose  name  I  have  already  heard  several  times 
since  I  crossed  the  threshold  of  this  hut  ?' 

'  As  to  that,  sir,  you  ask  more  than  I  can  tell.  I, 
like  you,  have  heard  this  name  pronounced,  but  when 
I  inquired,  as  you  are  now  inquiring,  of  those  who 
gave  me  the  instructions,  they  bade  me  be  silent,  and 
placed  their  finger  on  their  lips  in  a  mysterious  way.' 

'  It  is  certainly  all  very  extraordinary,'  again  ex- 
claimed Francis. 

'  As  to  having  seen  him,  sir,'  continued  Moses,  '  I 
have  not  even  seen  the  shadow  of  a  hair  of  his  head  ; 
but,  from  what  I  have  heard,  he  would  seem  to  be 
the  leader  in  the  enterprise  to  set  the  King  free.' 
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'  Do  you  really  think  he  is  a  shepherd  ?'  asked 
young  D'Arcy. 

'  Whatever  he  may  be,  sir,  no  one  here  acts  except 
by  his  orders,  and  I  believe  it  is  to  him  you  will  be 
taken.' 

'  One  surprise  succeeds  another/  said  Francis,  quite 
bewildered  by  all  this  mystery.  '  But  this  old  woman — 
you  appear  to  know  her.  Have  you  seen  her  before?' 

'  Once  only,  about  three  months  ago,  before  we 
came  to  Melrose.' 

'And  you  never  told  me  !'  said  Francis,  rather  re- 
proachfully ;  '  and  all  the  time  I  was  ignorant  that 
they  were  thinking  of  the  King  and  of  his  delivery, 
which  was  my  one  thought.' 

'  I  had  orders  to  say  nothing  to  you,  sir,  and  I  felt 
sure  you  would  not  blame  me.' 

'  Well,  at  least  this  person  who  should  have  been 
waiting  for  us,  and  who,  on  the  contrary,  keeps  us 
waiting  for  him — who  is  he  ?  The  old  woman  called 
him  the  "  soldier  of  the  Lord,"  and  said  that  both  you 
and  I  knew  him.' 

'  I  have  sworn,  sir,  not  to  tell  you,  because  to  pro- 
nounce his  name  might  put  our  enemies  on  the  right 
track,  and  all  would  be  lost.  Were  I  to  name  him, 
I  should  break  my  oath,  and  you  would  not,  from 
mere  curiosity,  sir,  wish  me  to  do  that ;  besides,  in  a 
very  short  time  you  will  be  satisfied.' 

'  One  more  question,'  said  Francis,  '  before  I  lie 
down  on  this  fern  bed.  What  did  the  words  mean 
which  our  hostess  used  before  she  let  us  in,  and  why 
did  you  answer  as  you  did  ?' 

'  It  is  a  formula  or  pass,  without  which  no  one  can 
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enter  here.  But  the  night  is  getting  on,  sir — you 
must  take  some  rest ;  for  the  day  now  coming  will,  I 
expect,  be  a  fatiguing  one,  or  I  am  much  mistaken. 
Besides,  I  hear  Peggy  grumbling.' 

The  door  of  the  inner  room  opened  as  he  spoke, 
and  the  old  woman  appeared,  saying  in  an  angry 
tone  : 

'  You  are  just  like  two  chattering  magpies.  They 
are  foolish,  who  for  a  useless  conversation  lose  the 
time  of  repose  given  them  by  God.  Do  they  know 
if  they  will  get  it  the  next  day  ?' 

'  Well,  be  at  rest,  good  mother ;  I  am  going  to  lie 
down,'  replied  Francis  in  a  submissive  tone,  which 
probably  pleased  Peggy,  for  she  added  :  '  And  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  holy  angels  to  send  you  pleasant 
dreams.' 

She  disappeared,  and  Francis,  stretching  himself  on 
the  bracken,  was  soon  fast  asleep  ;  whilst  Moses,  after 
taking  some  food,  went  to  seek  his  rest  in  a  sort  of 
stable  in  which  the  horses  had  been  placed.  It  did 
not  seem  long  to  Francis  before  he  was  roused  from 
his  well-earned  repose  by  a  loud  knock  at  the  outer 
door.  He  rose  quickly  as  Peggy  approached,  and 
heard  her  repeat  the  same  formula,  but  this  time 
without  even  opening  the  door  at  all. 

'  Who  enlightens  the  just  at  this  hour  ?'  asked  the 
old  woman. 

'  The  light  of  God,'  replied  the  voice  from  without. 

Though  Peggy  fully  recognised  who  it  was  who  had 
knocked,  she  did  not  let  him  off  a  single  question. 
When  all  had  been  satisfactorily  responded  to,  she 
opened  the  door,  and  a  tall,  soldierly-looking  man 
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clad  in  a  half-military,  half-peasant  costume  entered. 
Under  his  smock  he  carried  a  two-edged  sword,  whilst 
a  dagger  hung  at  his  belt,  and  his  grayish  hair  was 
covered  by  a  mountaineer's  bonnet.  In  spite  of  this 
somewhat  motley  costume,  it  seemed  to  Francis  that 
the  man's  face  was  familiar  to  him.  But  so  many 
things  had  occupied  his  mind  during  the  last  six 
months  that  he  could  not  recall  when  or  where  he  had 
met  him  before.  Perhaps  he  had  been  one  of  his 
father's  servants.  The  soldier  soon  put  an  end  to  his 
doubts. 

'  If  I  read  your  thoughts  rightly,  sir,'  he  said,  'you 
are  saying  to  yourself,  "  Here  is  a  face  that  I  know, 
but  I  cannot  remember  where  I  saw  it." ' 

'  Just  so,'  replied  Francis  ;  c  I  am  trying  to  collect 
my  ideas.' 

'But  I  have  not  forgotten  you,  sir,  for  it  was 
through  you  that  I  took  the  first  step  towards  good.' 

'What!' 

'  At  the  Pine-branch  Inn,  sir.' 

'  At  Wedderburn  ?' 

'  Yes,  where  you  must  have  spent  a  dreadful  time.' 

'  Shell !'  cried  Francis  suddenly — '  are  you  that 
brave  soldier  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  I  who  paid  such  honour  to  a  fern- 
stuffed  bolster  as  to  let  it  take  your  place.' 

'  My  friend,  my  saviour !'  exclaimed  Francis,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand  to  Shell.  But  the  man  drew  back 
respectfully,  saying : 

'Your  hand  to  a  poor  soldier  like  me?  How 
could  you  think  of  such  a  thing — you,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  the  King?' 
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'  What  does  rank  signify  ?  Should  I  be  now  in  the 
position  which  inspires  you  with  such  respect  if  you 
had  let  me  perish  six  months  ago  ?  Take  it,  I  say, 
for  between  the  benefactor  and  the  one  benefited 
there  is  no  distance.' 

'  Then,  since  you  wish  it,  sir,'  said  Shell  joyfully, 
and  he  pressed  the  delicate  hand  of  the  youth  in  his 
own  large  and  hard  one. 

'  But,  my  poor  friend,'  continued  Francis,  '  I  left 
you  in  the  Cardinal's  service.  What  have  you  been 
doing  since  his  fall  ?' 

'  I  followed  the  Cardinal,  sir.' 

'  What !  is  it  possible  that  the  Cardinal  is  really  in 
Scotland  ?'  asked  Francis  eagerly ;  '  what  do  you 
mean  ?' 

'No,  no;  you  misunderstood  me,  sir,'  cried  Shell, 
quickly,  hastening  to  explain  himself.  '  I  meant  to 
say  that  I  followed  the  example  of  my  lord,  and 
when  he  gave  up  the  Chancellorship,  I  also  left  the 
service.' 

'  Ah !'  replied  Francis,  suddenly  losing  the  hope  that 
had  sprung  up  within  him,  for  he  loved  the  Cardinal, 
who  had  been  so  good  to  him,  and  now  hoped  he 
should  again  see  him.  '  Ah  !  you  deceived  me  with 
a  false  hope  :  but  what  are  you  doing  now  ?' 

'  I  serve  a  noble  and  generous  master,  sir,  one 
for  whom  I  would  risk  my  life  at  any  moment/ 

'  And  who  is  this  master  ?' 

'  The  Shepherd  of  the  Mountains.' 

'  That  name  again!'  cried  Francis.  '  Well,  now,  you 
at  least  can  tell  me  who  this  mysterious  man  is.' 

'Forgive  me,  sir,'  returned  Shell,  'but  I   can  tell 
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you  nothing.  I  can  only  faithfully  carry  out  the 
order  given  me  by  my  master,  which  is  to  conduct 
you  to  him.  And  we  must  make  haste,  for  day  is 
already  dawning.' 

'  Stop  there,  my  master,  if  you  please,'  said  Francis ; 
'  this  is  carrying  a  joke  too  far,  and  treating  me  like 
a  child.  Since  I  received  a  certain  note  appointing 
me  a  meeting  in  the  mountains,  everyone  in  turn 
seems  to  think  he  has  the  right  to  conduct  and 
dispose  of  me  as  he  wills  ;  but  now,  I  say,  I  will  not 
go  to  the  Shepherd  of  the  Mountains,  for  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  I  am  in  the  King's  service, 
and  obey  only  his  orders.' 

'  But,  sir,'  said  Shell  in  surprise,  '  by  acting  so  I 
tell  you  that  you  would  be  disobeying  the  King's 
commands.' 

'  In  what  way,  Master  Shell  ?  My  case  stands 
thus  :  I  must  reach  the  Black  Gorge  this  morning ; 
consequently,  I  have  not  time  to  go  and  see  your 
shepherd.' 

'  But  it  is  precisely  to  the  Black  Gorge  that  I  am 
to  lead  you.' 

'  What  ?' 

'  My  master  awaits  you  there.' 

'  But  the  meeting  ?' 

'  Was  appointed  you  by  him,  sir ;  and  if  our  lord 
the  King  desired  you  to  go,  you  will  do  well  to  let 
yourself  be  guided  there  by  me,  for  I  doubt  if  you 
would  ever  find  it  alone.' 

'  So  be  it,'  returned  Francis ; '  I  will  no  longer  resist, 
but  follow  you,  Master  Shell,  though  it  is  all  very 
mysterious.' 
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'  It  will  all  be  explained,  sir,  directly  you  see  my 
master.  Until  then  I  beg  of  you  not  to  ask  any 
more  questions,  for  I  must  not  answer  them.  If  it 
pleases  your  honour,  I  will  tell  Harry  to  saddle  the 
horses.' 

'  And  in  case  it  did  not  please  me  ?'  asked  Francis, 
somewhat  nettled, '  I  should  all  the  same  be  obliged  to 
obey.' 

The  poor  boy  felt  humbled  at  the  part  he  had  been 
forced  to  play  since  the  preceding  evening.  His  will 
was  not  his  own ;  he  seemed  to  be  a  mere  machine 
which  is  made  to  act,  but  knows  not  what  it  does. 

Shell  soon  returned  to  say  that  the  horses  were 
ready,  and  that  Moses  had  already  mounted.  Francis 
thanked  old  Peggy  for  her  hospitality,  and  tried  to 
slip  a  gold  coin  into  her  hand,  but  she  refused  it, 
saying : 

'  It  is  not  poor  Peggy,  my  young  lord,  who  has 
entertained  you  to-night,  but  the  Shepherd  of  the 
Mountains.  You  must  thank  him,  and  if  you  wish  to 
do  anything  for  me — ah  well !  you  may  ask  the  holy 
man  to  remember  me  in  his  prayers.' 

Having  resolved  to  give  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
guidance  of  his  companions,  Francis  mounted  his 
horse  and  followed  Shell,  who  set  off  at  a  quick  pace, 
Moses  riding  in  the  rear.  Old  Peggy  remained  at 
her  cabin  door  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  horses' 
hoofs  until  they  died  away  in  the  distance.  Then 
she  went  inside,  and  taking  up  the  book  of  the  Psalms 
of  David,  '  Let  us  see,'  she  said,  '  if  they  will  succeed 
in  overthrowing  the  demon  who  holds  the  angel 
in  his  chains.'  And  following  a  practice  in  use 
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amongst  persons  of  superstitious  habits,  which  con- 
sisted in  consulting  the  book  of  Psalms,  opening  it  by 
chance,  and,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  verse  which 
the  eye  first  lights  upon,  rinding  therein  a  favourable 
or  unfavourable  answer,  she  took  a  knife,  inserted  it 
between  the  leaves,  and  opened  the  book.  The  verse 
she  lighted  on  ran  as  follows:  'And  He  saved  them 
from  the  hand  of  them  that  hated  them  :  and  He  re- 
deemed them  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy.'  '  Amen  !' 
she  joyfully  cried,  'may  God  verify  those  words  of 
David,  and  I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  at  once.' 
Old  Peggy,  quite  happy,  then  stretched  herself 
on  her  miserable  pallet,  and  at  last  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  SHEPHERD  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS 

AFTER  an  hour's  hard  riding  our  travellers  found 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  bare  and  sterile  country. 
Immense  moors  stretched  away  on  either  side,  and 
the  wildness  of  the  scenery  and  the  dwarfed  appear- 
ance of  the  scanty  herbage  showed  them  that  they 
were  nearing  the  mountains. 

'  In  a  couple  of  hours  we  shall  be  at  the  Black 
Gorge,'  said  Shell  at  last,  breaking  the  silence  they 
had  observed  since  leaving  the  hut ;  '  but  to  do  that 
we  must  change  horses  in  the  hamlet  we  are  now 
approaching.' 

'  Why  ?'  asked  Francis.  '  Our  beasts  have  had  a 
night's  rest,  and  are  quite  able  to  carry  us  thither.' 

'Your  horses,  my  young  lord,  are  very  good,' 
answered  Shell;  'but,  nevertheless,  they  are  not  fit 
for  the  journey  that  still  awaits  us.' 

'  I  think  you  undervalue  my  steed,  Master  Shell,' 
said  Francis.  'Yesterday  he  went  sixteen  miles 
without  a  halt ;  yet  look  at  him  now — he  is  as  fresh 
as  ever.' 

'  I  can  clearly  see,'  replied  Shell,  '  that  yours  is  an 
excellent  horse  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  travelling ; 
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but  our  journey  during  the  next  two  hours  or  so  will 
be  of  a  very  different  character.  We  shall  be  riding 
up  stiff  and  rugged  mountain-paths.  Now,  your  horse, 
which  is  not  accustomed  to  this  climbing,  would 
cover  ground  at  a  much  slower  rate  and  at  greater 
expenditure  of  energy  than  common  ponies  which 
are  used  to  the  work.' 

Silence  now  fell  on  the  little  party  until  they  arrived 
at  the  hamlet  where  the  change  of  horses  was  to  be 
made.  Whilst  Shell  and  Moses  attended  to  the 
horses,  Francis  looked  curiously  at  the  hamlet,  which 
was  formed  of  a  collection  of  miserable  cottages, 
whose  inhabitants,  more  wretched  than  even  their 
dwellings,  drew  a  meagre  subsistence  from  the  flocks 
which  they  led  to  pasture  in  the  mountains.  His 
experience  of  Scotland  hitherto  had  been  restricted 
to  large  cities  or  rich  and  well-peopled  villages,  and 
poverty  like  this  filled  him  with  surprise  and  com- 
passion. An  old  woman  stood  near  him  on  the  road, 
holding  on  either  side  of  her  a  ragged  child,  who 
stared  in  amazement  at  the  traveller.  Francis  held 
out  to  her  one  of  the  gold  pieces  given  him  by  the 
King,  but  the  old  woman  regarded  the  coin  with  in- 
difference, and  made  no  effort  to  take  it. 

'  She  does  not  know  what  gold  is,'  said  Shell,  who 
had  noticed  this  incident ;  '  but  if  you  offer  her  a 
small  coin  you  will  see  how  pleased  she  will  be.' 

Following  this  advice,  the  youth  held  out  to  the 
old  woman  a  common  coin  of  little  value,  which  was 
at  once  gratefully  accepted.  The  young  page  was 
lost  in  wonder,  and  stood  gazing  at  the  poverty- 
stricken  scene  before  him,  absorbed  in  thought. 
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Shell  soon,  however,  roused  him  from  his  abstrac- 
tion. 

'  Come,  come,  my  young  lord  !  we  ought  to  be  at 
the  end  of  our  journey  before  the  sun  gets  too  hot. 
We  must  hasten  on,  if  you  please.' 

'  But  I  only  see  two  horses.  Is  Moses  to  follow 
us  on  foot  ?' 

'  Moses  will  wait  for  you  here,  sir.  It  is  not  that 
we  distrust  your  servant — far  from  it ;  but  we  need 
at  the  Gorge  only  the  eyes  and  ears  of  those  con- 
cerned in  the  business.  Besides,  provisions  are 
scarce,  and  we  are  obliged  to  economize  them,  so  we 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  having  to  feed  useless  mouths. 
There  are  already  quite  enough  people  with  the 
Shepherd  of  the  Mountains.  Will  you,  therefore, 
consent  to  do  without  your  servant,  and  allow  me  to 
act  in  his  place  ?'  added  Shell,  holding  the  stirrup  for 
Francis  to  mount. 

'  Very  well,'  replied  the  latter,  resigning  himself  to 
the  inevitable. 

Francis  was  ignorant  of  the  purpose  for  which  he 
was  wanted.  Were  they  really  the  partisans  of  the 
King  who  had  called  him  hither  ?  In  any  case,  what 
did  all  these  precautions  mean  ?  There  was  but  one 
man  on  whom  he  could  rely,  and  now  he  was  suddenly 
deprived  of  him.  True,  the  thought  that  Shell  was 
with  him,  who  had  before  saved  him  from  death, 
calmed  somewhat  the  fears  which  he  could  not 
entirely  restrain.  But  was  even  Shell  to  be  trusted  ? 
He  had  been  the  companion  before  of  bandits.  If 
only  he  knew  precisely  how  matters  stood,  he  should 
be  prepared  to  act.  If  he  were  certain  that  he  was 
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being  conducted  to  enemies,  he  would  attempt  to 
escape  by  a  sudden  flight,  or,  if  necessary,  by  attack- 
ing Shell  ;  but  to  adopt  either  of  these  alternatives  in 
his  present  state  of  knowledge  might  prove  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  his  master,  as  those  awaiting  him 
in  the  Black  Gorge  might,  after  all,  be  loyal  subjects 
of  the  King  who  were  planning  his  rescue  and  needed 
his  help.  He  decided,  therefore,  to  remain  passive, 
and  allow  himself  to  be  led  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
whether  he  was  to  encounter  there  friends  or  foes. 
So,  abandoning  himself  to  his  fate,  he  followed  Shell, 
letting  his  horse  choose  his  own  route  :  for  the  animal, 
as  if  obeying  some  unseen  influence,  went  on  at  a 
brisk  pace,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
bridle  by  which  Francis  had  at  first  tried  to  guide 
him. 

Absorbed  in  his  reflections,  Francis  took  no  notice 
of  the  road  by  which  they  were  travelling,  until  it 
suddenly  began  to  grow  dark,  and  wild  cries  were 
heard  around.  Thus  aroused  from  his  reverie, 
Francis  looked  about  him.  His  horse  was  walking 
on  a  narrow  path  which  ran  between  two  high 
mountains,  whose  sides,  covered  with  lofty  pine- 
trees,  almost  shut  out  the  light  of  day.  The  scene 
was  a  wild,  and  withal  a  picturesque  one.  Here 
a  gigantic  pine  growing  from  the  mountain-side 
stretched  its  branches  over  the  road,  and  threatened 
to  fall  on  the  traveller  who  should  brave  the  perils  of 
the  way.  There  was  to  be  seen  a  huge  overhanging 
boulder,  seemingly  suspended  in  mid-air,  awaiting 
but  a  touch.  Further  on,  a  deep  cavity,  worn  by  the 
ravages  of  time,  presented  itself  to  the  gaze  like  a 
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gaping  mouth,  as  if  the  mountain  yawned  with  weari- 
ness in  its  frightful  solitude,  while,  disturbed  by  the 
noise  of  the  horses'  hoofs,  wild  birds  of  prey  wheeled 
around,  uttering  their  discordant  cries,  which  echoed 
and  re-echoed  amongst  the  mountains. 

Francis  was  much  impressed  by  the  wild  scene 
around  him. 

'  Where  are  you  leading  me  ?'  he  cried,  '  One 
would  say  this  was  the  mouth  of  the  infernal  regions.' 

'  Have  no  fear,  sir,'  replied  Shell  gaily,  somewhat 
amused  to  see  the  effect  produced  on  Francis  by  the 
surroundings.  '  You  are  only  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Black  Gorge,  to  which  your  Honour  in  your  com- 
parisons pays  so  doubtful  a  compliment.  This  is 
the  dwelling  of  the  Shepherd  of  the  Mountains,  and 
he,  as  you  will  soon  see,  is  no  demon.' 

'  What !'  exclaimed  young  D'Arcy,  '  this  man,  this 
Shepherd,  how  can  he  dwell  in  such  a  place  ?' 

'  What  displeases  you,  sir,  in  this  place  ?'  asked 
Shell,  looking  round  him  with  a  complacent  smile, 
for  its  aspect  was  familiar  to  him. 

'  What  displeases  me,  you  ask,  Master  Shell !  I 
find  it  frightful !' 

'  Sir,'  said  the  man,  but  this  time  in  a  serious  tone, 
'  he  who  dwells  here  would  be  ungrateful  if  he  were 
to  pronounce  such  a  severe  judgment  as  you  have 
done  on  this  spot ;  and  when  you  see  this  person  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  he  has  reason  to  call  this 
place  beautiful,  to  which  he  owes  his  life :  for  it  is 
precisely  the  ruggedness  of  the  road,  the  risks  to 
those  that  traverse  it — for  at  any  moment  those  over- 
hanging rocks  might  fall  and  crush  the  traveller — all, 
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in  fine,  that  you  style  frightful — that  keep  away  the 
curious,  and  insure  the  solitude,  and  consequently  the 
safety,  of  the  Black  Gorge.' 

'  But,'  added  Francis,  who  could  not  contain  his 
impatient  curiosity,  and  who  hoped  at  last  to  get 
some  information  concerning  the  extraordinary  being 
whose  residence  he  was  now  approaching,  '  has  this 
man  been  proscribed,  and  so  obliged  to  hide  with 
such  precaution  ?' 

'It  is — it  is — a  person,'  answered  Shell,  with 
hesitation, '  whom  you  will  now  see,  sir,  for  we  have 
only  to  turn  the  next  corner  and  we  shall  be  at  his 
dwelling.' 

Francis,  astonished  and  overawed  by  his  surround- 
ings, divided  between  the  fear  of  being  entrapped  and 
the  desire  of  doing  something  for  the  delivery  of  the 
King,  on  hearing  that  he  had  actually  arrived  at  his 
destination,  and  would  soon  behold  the  Shepherd  of 
the  Mountains,  was  seized  with  a  sudden  feeling  akin 
to  fear,  and  his  heart  beat  quickly.  At  that  moment 
Shell  reined  up  his  horse,  and  exclaimed  : 

'  Here  we  are !  If  your  Honour  will  dismount  and 
wait  for  me  an  instant,  I  will  go  and  get  further 
orders.' 

Francis  obeyed,  and  Shell,  leading  the  horses,  dis- 
appeared from  view  behind  some  rocks. 

Left  alone,  our  young  hero  looked  carefully  about 
him,  but  no  trace  of  a  house  was  visible.  The  spot 
where  he  stood  was  circular  in  shape,  above  which, 
at  a  great  height,  towered  lofty  mountain -peaks, 
which,  inclining  inwards,  formed  a  kind  of  dome, 
through  which  daylight  penetrated  with  difficulty. 
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He  was,  so  to  speak,  at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice. 
In  vain  he  tried  to  still  the  beating  of  his  heart. 
Was  he  friend  or  foe  to  whom  he  was  being  con- 
ducted ?  A  few  minutes  would  decide  the  question. 

Shell  now  reappeared,  and,  addressing  Francis, 
said,  'The  Shepherd  of  the  Mountains  awaits  you, 
my  young  lord ;'  and  as  he  spoke  the  man  bent  a 
scrutinizing  glance  upon  the  youth,  as  if  to  judge  of 
the  effect  of  his  words,  and  an  involuntary  smile 
hovered  on  his  lips.  Francis  observed  it,  and  owing 
to  his  present  state  of  mind  it  seemed  to  him  so  full 
of  sarcasm  and  mockery  that  he  no  longer  doubted 
as  to  his  fate.  He  had  surely  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  enemies,  and  the  man  he  had  trusted  had  un- 
worthily betrayed  him. 

'  Ah !'  he  said  to  himself,  '  I  will  take  courage, 
nevertheless,  and  they  shall  see  how  a  Frenchman 
can  act,  though  he  is  still  but  a  stripling.'  Having 
braced  himself  up  with  this  little  mental  effort,  the 
page  of  James  the  Fifth  replied  with  a  firm  and 
steady  voice, '  Lead  the  way — I  follow  you ;'  and,  pre- 
ceded by  his  guide,  he  advanced  for  about  thirty  paces 
along  a  narrow  path  between  the  rocks.  Here  Shell 
came  to  a  standstill,  and  pointing  out  to  his  com- 
panion an  excavation  hidden  by  creeping  plants  and 
dry  brushwood — saying  as  he  did  so,  'This  is  the 
place;  I  will  announce  your  arrival' — disappeared 
behind  the  trailing  drapery  of  green,  to  reappear, 
however,  almost  immediately. 

'  Enter,  my  young  lord,'  he  said,  holding  back  the 
curtain  of  creeping  plants,  and  Francis,  passing 
through,  found  himself  in  a  square  apartment,  which, 
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remembering  the  situation  of  the  place,  he  knew  must 
be  an  excavation  in  the  rock,  though  from  its  appear- 
ance one  would  never  have  supposed  it  could  be  so. 
The  four  sides  of  this  impromptu  chamber  were  en- 
tirely hidden  by  tapestry,  the  ground  was  covered 
with  thick  carpets,  and  the  whole  richly  furnished. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  surprise  of  Francis,  as  he 
gazed  at  the  unexpected  profusion  of  luxury  revealed 
to  him  by  the  wax  lights,  which  were  burning  in 
great  numbers. 

'  Here  dwells  the  Shepherd  of  the  Mountains,' 
said  Shell,  after  a  somewhat  long  interval  of  silence, 
during  which  he  had  enjoyed  the  amazement  of  the 
boy,  '  and  you  will  now  behold  him.'  Still  smiling, 
he  bowed,  and  once  more  left  our  young  hero. 

The  page  was  mystified.  'Was  it  not  all  the 
illusion  of  a  dream  ?  Could  these  costly  articles 
have  been  brought  to  such  a  wild  place  ?  Surely  it 
was  not  a  reality,  but  the  effect  of  imagination. 
However,  he  soon  became  convinced  that  it  was  not 
so,  for  each  piece  of  furniture  he  touched  spoke  more 
eloquently  than  all  his  reasonings  as  to  the  truth  of 
what  he  saw.  Once  more  he  asked  himself,  '  Who 
can  this  Shepherd  be,  who  in  a  rock  like  this  has 
made  for  himself  such  a  princely  dwelling  ?' 

A  curtain  at  the  end  of  the  room  was  at  that 
moment  lifted,  and  the  mystery  at  length  was  solved. 
A  man  of  tall  and  graceful  figure  stood  before  him, 
the  dress  he  wore  contrasting  strangely  with  his  noble 
and  handsome  countenance,  for  he  was  clothed  from 
head  to  foot  in  sheepskin,  Francis  looked  in  astonish- 
ment at  this  mysterious  figure,  who  had  occupied 
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all  his  thoughts  since  the  preceding  evening.  But 
hardly  had  he  glanced  at  him  than,  in  spite  of  himself, 
he  cried  out,  '  My  Lord  Chancellor  !' 

'  Silence,  foolish  child  !'  said  Cardinal  Beaton,  for  it 
was  none  other.  '  Chancellor  Beaton  is  no  longer  in 
Scotland  ;  that  prelate,  deprived  of  all  his  dignities, 
crossed  over  to  France.  At  least,  such  was  the  general 
belief,  and  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  undeceive 
people.' 

'  For  the  last  six  months,  my  lord,  we  have  believed 
you  to  be  on  the  Continent.' 

'  And  I  have  lived  at  the  Black  Gorge,  under  the 
name  of  the  Shepherd  of  the  Mountains.  Yes, 
Francis  ;  and  it  is  from  here  that  I  am  watching  over 
the  King  of  Scotland,  and  working  to  set  him  free. 
But  we  have  no  time  to  lose,  poor  conspirators  that 
we  are.' 

'  Conspirators !'  exclaimed  Francis  in  astonishment. 

'  Yes,  my  son — yes,  conspirators.  We  are  obliged 
to  conspire  in  the  dark  to  restore  the  Scottish  throne. 
We  conspire  to  serve  our  King,  and  we,  who  only  aim 
at  what  is  just,  are  forced  to  hide  like  criminals. 
Yes,  yes !'  he  went  on  with  bitterness,  '  see  what 
these  Douglases  have  done  for  fair  Scotland.  May 
God  pardon  them !' 

'  Oh,  my  lord,  how  pleased  the  King  would  be  if 
only  he  knew !' 

'  He  shall  know,  my  son — yea,  and  soon  too,  I  hope. 
You  shall  see  for  yourself  just  now  what  kind  of 
soldiers  the  exiled  Beaton  has  gathered  together  for 
the  King;  you  shall  judge  by  its  leaders  of  the  value 
of  the  army  of  James  the  Fifth.  But  first  listen  to 
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me,  my  son.  Since  I  placed  you  with  the  King,  I 
know  that  not  for  a  moment  have  you  failed  in  what 
I  expected  of  you.  I  know  this,  I  say,  for  from  this 
lonely  place  I  have  kept  my  eye  upon  you.  I  know, 
too,  that  you  have  proved  a  faithful  and  devoted 
companion  to  our  poor  captive  monarch.  But  that  is 
not  enough.  The  mission  I  am  now  about  to  entrust 
you  with  will  be  a  perilous  one.  Have  you,  young 
as  you  are,  courage  enough  to  undertake  such  a 
difficult  enterprise  ?' 

'  Speak,  my  lord,  command  !  My  courage  will  not 
fail,  and  if  I  needs  must  die  to  set  the  King  again  at 
liberty,  I  should  lay  down  my  life  with  joy,  if  before- 
hand I  could  know  that  the  happy  result  had  been 
attained.' 

'That  is  well,  my  son — well.  You  show  yourself 
what  I  judged  you  to  be.  Now,  come,  follow  me.' 

The  Cardinal  raised  the  curtain  that  hung  before 
the  door  by  which  he  had  entered,  and  drew  Francis 
into  another  chamber  much  larger  than  the  first,  and 
in  which  were  assembled  all  those  whom  Chancellor 
Beaton  had  spoken  of  as  the  heads  of  the  party  of 
James  the  Fifth. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

MELROSE    BRIDGE 

THE  appearance  of  the  large  reception-room  into 
which  the  Cardinal  introduced  Francis  was  certainly 
calculated  to  excite  further  surprise  in  one  who  knew 
that  it  had  been  improvised  in  the  midst  of  the  wild 
mountain  solitudes.  It  was  formed  out  of  a  space 
between  two  rocks,  and  was  roofed  over  with  cloth, 
whilst  the  ground  was  covered  with  carpets  laid  one 
upon  another,  thus  effectually  excluding  damp  and 
cold.  Upright  posts  had  been  driven  into  the  ground 
at  certain  distances  to  support  the  sailcloth  which 
formed  the  walls  of  this  hall  wherein  the  Cardinal  had 
gathered  together  the  partisans  of  James  the  Fifth,  or, 
to  speak  more  precisely,  the  enemies  of  the  Douglas. 
A  large  table  loaded  with  viands  ran  down  the  whole 
length  of  this  tented  chamber,  and  Francis,  more  and 
more  astonished  at  the  luxury  displayed  in  so  wild  a 
spot,  might  have  believed  himself  transported  to  one 
of  the  country  houses  outside  of  Edinburgh,  if  the 
half-savage  appearance  of  those  there  assembled  had 
not  recalled  him  to  the  true  state  of  things. 

In  this   gathering,  which  consisted  principally  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  different  clans,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
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head  of  the  powerful  clan  of  Buccleuch,  was  con- 
spicuous, both  on  account  of  his  martial  bearing  and 
haughty  countenance.  He  had  joined  the  Cardinal's 
party  less  from  political  conviction  than  out  of  a 
personal  hatred  to  Sir  Andrew  Kerr  Cessford,  the 
chief  of  a  clan  at  enmity  with  his  own.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Sir  Andrew  had  not  long  since 
attached  himself  to  the  Douglas  party,  and  that  it 
was  he  whom  Angus  had  entrusted  with  the  work  of 
putting  Francis  out  of  the  way.  Sir  Walter,  delighted 
to  have  (in  the  event  of  war  being  declared)  an 
opportunity  of  encountering  his  enemy,  threw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  cause  upheld  by  Beaton,  and 
the  other  chieftains,  recognising  his  superiority,  had 
in  joining  him  consented  to  hold  a  secondary  rank 
in  the  affair  now  meditated.  Nevertheless,  not  all 
whom  the  Cardinal  had  invited  were  from  the 
mountain  districts,  for  he  had  drawn  to  himself 
several  of  the  Western  lords  and  other  Scotch  nobles, 
who,  either  from  jealousy  of  the  supremacy  assumed 
by  Angus,  or  from  a  desire  of  revenging  private 
wrongs,  longed  to  see  the  Douglas  humbled.  Among 
these  latter,  the  most  remarkable  was  young  Lennox, 
a  member  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  and  therefore  a 
connection  of  the  Cardinal's.  Of  all  his  family 
Lennox  was  the  only  one  who  had  not  bent  beneath 
the  sway  of  the  Douglas  and  abandoned  the  Cardinal 
in  his  hour  of  need.  Beaton,  on  his  side,  felt  for 
Lennox  all  the  kindness  of  a  father,  and  had  such 
confidence  in  his  courage  and  talents  that  he  con- 
sidered him  as  the  soul  of  the  enterprise  they  were 
about  to  undertake. 
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The  assembled  guests  awaited  with  impatience  the 
return  of  the  Cardinal,  who  had  left  them  to  receive 
Francis.  In  Scotland  no  conspiracy  was  ever  well 
organized  without  feasting,  and  the  Cardinal  was  too 
familiar  with  Scottish  customs  to  ignore  this  fact, 
and  had  therefore  desired  that  the  banquet  prepared 
for  his  adherents  should  be  worthy  of  the  undertaking 
for  which  they  had  assembled.  Notwithstanding  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  provisions,  he  had  succeeded 
in  gracing  his  table  with  the  most  delicate  viands, 
and  the  sight  of  the  noble  joints  of  venison  and  the 
choice  and  rare  fish,  which  diffused  around  a  savoury 
smell,  whetted  the  appetites  and  excited  the  enthu- 
siasm of  at  least  all  the  secondary  chiefs  of  the 
enterprise. 

'  Is  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  never  coming 
back  ?'  asked  a  mountaineer  chief,  eyeing  greedily 
the  well-spread  table. 

'  Why  does  he  pay  such  attention  to  a  little  page?' 
remarked  an  impoverished  Border  laird  who  very 
rarely  partook  of  such  a  feast.  '  It  were  better  to 
let  him  wait  than  us.' 

'What  a  misfortune!'  added  a  third.  'By  St. 
Dunstan !  the  meats  are  getting  cold,  and  will  lose 
half  their  flavour.  A  malison  on  the  page.' 

These  and  other  observations  of  a  like  nature  cir- 
culated amongst  the  guests.  One  group  alone, 
standing  apart,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  feast 
in  the  more  serious  consideration  of  the  conspiracy. 
Amongst  them  were  Lennox  and  Buccleuch,  the  two 
natural  chiefs  of  the  enterprise. 

'  What   folly  this   is !'   impatiently  exclaimed    Sir 
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Walter,  'what  can  the  Cardinal  be  thinking  of  to 
bring  hither  this  young  spark  of  a  page  ?  Of  what 
use  can  he  be  to  us  ?' 

'  Who  knows,  Sir  Walter,'  replied  Lennox,  '  but 
that  we  may  find  this  young  spark,  as  you  call  him, 
of  service  to  us  ?' 

'  And  in  what  way,  my  lord  ?' 

'In  this  way :  If  you  reflect  upon  our  plan,  you 
will  see  that  in  order  for  it  to  succeed  we  need 
an  intelligent  person  near  the  King.  Remember, 
Sir  Walter,  that  you,  with  your  mountaineers,  are 
to  occupy  Melrose  Bridge,  opposite  the  castle  in 
which  Lord  Douglas  has  imprisoned  our  young 
King.' 

'  I  have  not  forgotten  that,  my  lord,  and  that  part 
of  the  plan  is  good.  From  there  I  will  challenge  the 
Douglas  and  his  people.  Infuriated  by  my  insults, 
they  will  fight.  I  shall  be  the  victor,  and  conse- 
quently master  of  the  castle.' 

'  Stop  a  moment,  my  dear  Walter !'  cried  Lennox. 
'  You  reckon  without  your  host.  First,  who  has  told 
you  that  Angus  will  sally  out  ?  And  who  has  assured 
you  that,  even  should  they  do  so,  the  victory  will  be 
yours  ?' 

'  Who  has  told  me,  my  lord  ?  My  own  courage 
and  the  strength  of  my  clan/ 

'  Far  be  it  from  me,  Sir  Walter,'  rejoined  Lennox, 
smiling,  '  to  doubt  either  one  or  the  other  ;  but  we 
must  take  every  precaution  to  insure  success.  Every 
man  that  we  can  muster  must  be  there,  and  each 
section  of  fighting  men  must  have  its  own  particular 
task.  You,  with  your  mountaineers,  must  occupy 
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the  bridge.  I  and  my  lords' — and  he  indicated  with 
a  gesture  of  his  hand  the  Border  chieftains — '  must 
camp  at  Kirkliston,  and  from  there  threaten  the 
capital.  So  if  you  give  way  to  your  private  feelings, 
and  challenge  the  Douglas  to  a  contest,  you  will 
compromise  the  whole  affair.  What  you  have  to  do 
is  to  feign  an  attack  upon  the  castle,  and  here  it  is 
that  the  page  will  be  of  use  ;  for  whilst  you  are  giving 
the  Douglas  a  tangle  to  unravel,  the  page,  with  his 
servant  and  two  or  three  trustworthy  men  we  have 
in  the  castle,  will  conduct  the  King  through  a  postern 
door — the  key  of  which  is  already  in  our  possession, 
or  shortly  will  be — and  escort  him  to  our  camp  at 
Kirkliston,  whence  we  will  take  him  in  triumph  to 
Edinburgh.  A  signal  will  acquaint  you  with  the 
King's  escape ;  and  as  your  object  will  then  be 
accomplished,  and  your  aim,  please  to  remember,  is 
nothing  but  to  cause  a  diversion  so  as  to  draw  off  the 
attention  of  the  Douglas,  you  will  beat  a  retreat  and 
join  your  forces  with  mine.  Then,  and  then  only, 
we  fight.  Such,  Sir  Walter,  is  our  concerted  plan. 
Make  no  change  in  it.  Restrain  your  courage,  and 
content  yourself  with  the  part  you  have  to  play  until 
the  fitting  moment  has  arrived  for  a  general  onslaught. 
Now  you  understand  the  Cardinal's  plan  of  asso- 
ciating with  us  this  young  spark  of  a  page  and  the 
service  he  may  do  us  ?' 

'  Yes,  truly,  my  lord,  and  I  think  the  plan  a  very 
well-arranged  one.  There  is  nothing  left  for  me  to 
do  but  follow  it  out  in  all  its  details  and  play  at  a 
feigned  assault.' 

1  Which  may  soon  enough  become  a  tragedy,  Sir 
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Walter,'  replied  Lennox ;  *  for  the  Douglases  will 
defend  themselves  stoutly,  and  blood  will  be  shed.' 

'  By  my  knightly  word  !'  cried  Sir  Walter,  '  I 
accept  the  augury,  my  lord.' 

At  this  moment  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction  was 
heard  among  the  waiting  chiefs,  and  the  little  group 
of  Scottish  lords  broke  up  at  the  sight  of  the  Cardinal, 
who  entered  followed  by  Francis. 

'  My  lords  and  gentlemen,'  cried  the  Cardinal,  pre- 
senting Francis  to  the  company,  '  salute  in  the  person 
of  this  young  man  the  friend  and  companion  of  our 
captive  King,  and  see  in  him  a  faithful  and  devoted 
adherent  to  our  cause.' 

A  murmur  of  approbation  went  round  the  assembly, 
and  the  Cardinal  then  gave  the  signal  for  the  banquet 
to  commence.  It  was  noisy  and  animated.  Toasts 
were  proposed  in  honour  of  the  King.  They  drank 
to  his  deliverance  and  to  the  happy  result  of  the 
enterprise.  Glasses  were  clinked  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Douglases,  and  all  rose  from  table  full  of  ardour 
and  enthusiasm. 

Francis,  who  had  been  placed  at  table  near  the 
Cardinal,  soon  became  aware  that  his  opposite  neigh- 
bour was  looking  fixedly  at  him.  At  first  he  did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  the  matter,  but  seeing  the 
persistence  of  the  scrutiny,  he  became  uneasy.  Then 
he,  on  his  part,  returned  the  gaze  of  his  observer, 
and  after  a  few  moments  felt  convinced  that  the  face 
of  the  man  was  not  unknown  to  him,  and  that  under 
different  circumstances  he  had  certainly  seen  him 
before,  though  in  another  dress. 

'  How   very  strange  !'    he   thought.     '  That  man's 
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face  is  familiar  to  me,  and  yet  I  cannot  recall  where 
I  have  seen  him.' 

4  My  lord,'  said  Francis  to  the  Cardinal  when  they 
rose  from  table,  '  who  is  that  mountaineer  ?  Do  you 
know  him  ?' 

'  As  much  as  I  know  most  of  those  here,'  replied 
Beaton,  'and  that  is  very  little.  He  arrived  this 
morning  with  the  mountain  chiefs  who  formed  the 
suite  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  but  I  am 
ignorant  of  his  name.  But  why,  my  child,  do  you 
ask  these  questions?  Have  you  any  doubts  about 
him — any  suspicions  ?  Speak  !' 

'  No,  my  lord — no ;  I  know  nothing.  I  seemed  to 
recall  his  features,  but  I  see  I  must  be  mistaken,' 
replied  Francis  quickly,  fearing  that  he  might  excite 
groundless  suspicions  against  the  man.  Nevertheless, 
he  added  to  himself:  'It  is  very  extraordinary:  I 
feel  almost  certain  I  have  seen  him  before.' 

Francis  was  still  trying  to  recall  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  had  seen  the  face  which  seemed  so 
familiar  to  him,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult 
occasioned  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  party,  he  heard 
a  voice  whispering  in  his  ear  : 

'  Take  care,  Owen ;  Douglas  has  an  eagle  eye  and 
a  vulture's  claw.' 

Francis  turned  quickly  round,  but  saw  nothing  but 
a  falling  curtain,  and  a  mountaineer's  plaid  disappear- 
ing behind  it. 

'  How  very  strange  !'  thought  young  D'Arcy ;  and 
he  determined  to  mention  the  matter  to  the  Cardinal, 
but  the  tumultuous  departure  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
his  adherents  from  the  Black  Gorge  had  entirely 
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driven  it  out  of  his  mind  when  at  length  he  was 
summoned  by  the  Cardinal. 

'  My  child,'  said  Beaton  as  he  perceived  the  young 
page  enter,  '  come  and  learn  what  is  to  be  the  part 
assigned  you  in  this  holy  undertaking.' 

'  You  have  but  to  speak,  my  lord,'  replied  Francis 
with  warmth.  '  I  am  ready,  as  I  said  before,  to  fulfil 
the  mission,  even  should  it  imperil  my  life/ 

'  Good,  my  son/  answered  the  prelate.  '  I  doubt 
neither  you  nor  your  young  courage.  Listen,  then. 
You  have  just  witnessed  the  departure  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  of  Buccleuch.  In  three  days  he  and  his  clan 
will  be  at  Melrose,  and  will  attack  the  castle/ 

'  Oh,  my  lord,'  interrupted  Francis,  '  may  God 
preserve  us  from  such  a  misfortune !  The  castle  is 
impregnable,  and  well  defended,  both  by  its  position 
and  its  well-trained  garrison.  Sir  Walter  will  never 
take  Melrose/ 

'  I  know  it,  my  child,'  replied  the  Cardinal,  smiling. 

'  What !  you  know  it,  my  lord,  and  you  do  not 
hinder  such  a  useless  attempt !'  cried  the  boy  in  sur- 
prise. '  Do  you  not  know  that  after  this  attempt  the 
captivity  of  the  King  will  be  more  strict,  and  that  all 
hope  of  flight  will  become  impossible  ?' 

'  Yes,  impetuous  youth,  if  we  wait  until  Sir  Walter 
has  taken  Melrose,  and  the  Douglases  have  had  time 
to  take  precautions.  But  if  we  profit  by  the  first 
surprise  to  deliver  James  the  Fifth  from  his  prison, 
what  will  it  signify  to  us  whether  Melrose  is  taken  or 
not  ?  We  shall  have  the  King,  and  with  him  power, 
and  on  you  all  this  depends/ 

'  How,  my  lord  ?     I  do  not  understand/ 
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'  Here  is  a  key,  Francis,  which  opens  the  postern 
on  the  side  of  the  castle  away  from  the  river.  I  have 
had  this  key  made  from  a  waxen  impression  of  the 
real  one  which  your  servant  Moses  took  for  me.' 

'  Moses  !'  exclaimed  Francis  ;  '  and  he  concealed  it 
from  me  !' 

'  I  know,  and  it  was  by  my  orders  that  he  did  so,' 
said  Beaton.  '  Once  master  of  this  key,  which  I  now 
entrust  to  you  as  the  most  valuable  instrument  in  the 
delivery  of  the  young  King,  you  must  take  advantage 
of  the  tumult  which  will  be  caused  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Sir  Walter  before  the  castle  to  hurry  away 
the  monarch,  who  will  for  the  moment,  be  left  un- 
watched,  as  all  will  run  to  the  castle  walls  at  the 
tidings  of  the  assault.  You  must  leave  the  castle  by 
this  postern,  which,  I  undertake  to  say,  will  be  but 
poorly  guarded,  as  Sir  Walter  will  be  attacking  from 
the  river  and  trying  to  carry  the  bridge,  so  as  to  draw 
everyone  to  that  side.  Once  out  of  the  castle,  you 
will  find  horses  and  men  waiting  to  escort  you. to 
Lennox  at  Kirkliston,  who  will  at  once  proceed  with 
the  King  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  will  be  in  the  midst 
of  his  people.  This,  then,  is  what  we  expect  of  you. 
Set  out  now,  and  return  to  him  whom  you  will  shortly 
liberate.  Have  you  clearly  understood  the  instruc- 
tions, my  son  ?* 

'  Yes,  my  lord,  and  it  will  not  be  my  fault  if  your 
plan  does  not  succeed.' 

'  Set  out,  then,  child,  but  first  kneel.' 
Francis  knelt  before  the  prelate,  who,  in  a  solemn 
voice  and  with  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  thus  addressed 
him  : 

13 
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'  May  the  blessing  of  an  old  man  protect  you  from 
the  dangers  you  are  exposing  yourself  to  for  our 
young  King !  Noble  and  courageous  young  man,  I 
bless  you !' 

Francis  rose,  much  moved,  and  the  Cardinal  affec- 
tionately embraced  him,  adding  in  a  trembling  voice  : 

'  May  God  protect  thee  and  grant  thee  success !' 

'Amen,'  responded  the  young  page,  and  a  few 
minutes  later,  accompanied  by  Shell,  he  set  off  at  a 
rapid  pace  towards  the  hamlet  where  Moses  awaited 
him. 

We  must  now,  dear  readers,  leave  Francis  to  pursue 
his  return  journey  to  Edinburgh ;  we  must  also  leave 
the  Cardinal  and  Lennox  to  arrange  the  further 
details  of  the  projected  enterprise.  We  shall  not 
even  delay  to  visit  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch, 
who,  with  his  clan,  was  making  preparations  for  the 
expedition,  but  return  at  once  to  Melrose  to  the 
young  King,  with  whose  welfare  so  many  of  his 
devoted  subjects  are  at  this  moment  occupying  them- 
selves. The  absence  of  Francis  had  left  the  young 
monarch  friendless  in  the  midst  of  his  gaolers.  The 
poor  Prince  was  sad  and  uneasy,  and  time  hung 
heavy  on  his  hands  in  the  absence  of  his  friend  and 
companion.  He  had  whiled  away  the  first  day  by 
reading  some  of  the  books  which,  as  we  know,  Sir 
Parkhead  had  delivered  to  him.  The  second  day  he 
had  every  moment  expected  his  page  to  reappear. 
By  the  third  day  he  had  grown  very  impatient,  and 
when  the  fourth  day  arrived,  and  Francis  had  not  yet 
returned,  he  became  seriously  uneasy. 

'  How  could   this   be  ?'  our   readers  will  exclaim. 
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'From  the  time  when  Francis  left  Melrose  to  the 
moment  of  his  departure  from  the  Black  Gorge  hardly 
twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed,  and  we  saw  him  set 
out  at  a  rapid  rate,  so  that  at  the  pace  he  was  going 
twelve  hours  would  have  sufficed  to  take  him  back  to 
Melrose.  Yet  here  is  the  fourth  day,  and  he  has  not 
yet  arrived.  What  does  it  mean  ?  Has  any  mis- 
fortune overtaken  him  on  the  way?' 

These  are  questions,  dear  reader,  which  we  cannot 
now  answer.  All  that  we  can  affirm  is,  that  by  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  day  Francis  had  not  returned, 
and  that  the  following  day  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  to 
appear  before  the  walls  of  Melrose.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  inform  you  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Francis, 
for  we  know  not,  any  more  than  the  young  King, 
what  has  befallen  him,  and  we  are  no  less  uneasy  as 
to  his  fate  than  he  is.  Some  few  facts,  however,  we 
can  acquaint  you  with. 

On  the  evening  of  the  very  day  on  which  Francis 
left  the  Black  Gorge,  a  man  clad  in  a  mountaineer's 
dress  arrived  at  Melrose.  He  had  evidently  ridden 
hard,  for  his  horse  was  covered  with  foam  and  sweat. 
He  demanded  to  speak  with  Count  Angus,  and  was 
at  once  admitted  to  his  presence.  On  the  following 
day  Sir  Andrew  Kerr  Cessford  entered  the  castle  with 
a  small  band  of  followers.  Lord  Angus  gave  him 
an  audience,  and  the  first  words  he  addressed  to  him 
as  he  entered  were,  '  Ah  well !'  To  which  Sir  Andrew 
replied,  with  the  ferocious  smile  we  know  so  well :  '  It 
is  done,  my  lord,  and  this  time  I  have  made  sure.' 

'  Good,'  rejoined  Angus  coldly,  and,  as  if  speaking 
to  himself,  '  Thus  shall  the  turbulent  be  punished. 

13—2 
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As  to  the  old  fox,  we  will  unearth  him  when  the  visit 
we  may  expect  in  a  day  or  two  is  over.' 

This  is  all  we  know  at  the  present  moment,  and 
what  can  we  infer  from  it?  Is  the  man  in  the 
mountaineer's  garb  one  of  Angus's  spies,  and  the 
same  that  Francis  had  noticed  at  the  Black  Gorge  ? 
Do  Cessford's  words,  'and  this  time  I  have  made 
sure,'  refer  to  the  young  page  ?  There  is  nothing  to 
prove  it.  Nevertheless,  Angus  appears  to  know  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  is  to  arrive  shortly  at  Melrose,  and 
that  Beaton  is  hidden  in  the  mountains.  Cessford's 
words,  too,  would  seem  to  bear  allusion  to  the  affair 
at  the  Pine-branch  Inn.  How  can  we  solve  our 
doubts  ?  What  are  we  to  think  ?  How,  in  short, 
can  we  ascertain  what  has  really  happened  to  our 
young  hero,  and  whether  he  is  alive  or  dead  ?  This 
is  precisely  our  difficulty.  Nevertheless,  let  us  make 
an  effort.  Let  us  stroll  about  the  castle.  Perhaps  if 
we  were  to  mingle  with  the  soldiers  and  servants  who 
are  talking  together,  we  might  here  and  there  catch 
a  chance  word  which  would  put  us  on  the  right  track. 
Ah  !  here  is  just  the  opportunity  we  are  seeking,  for 
there,  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  curious  servants, 
who  are  plying  him  with  questions,  is  the  man  in  the 
mountaineer's  dress. 

'  By  St.  Dunstan !'  he  exclaimed,  '  I  was  not  sorry 
to  be  able  to  repay  the  bath  he  made  me  take  in  the 
lake  at  the  Morass  of  Dunse  at  the  time  when  my 
father  was  river-keeper  to  Sir  Home  of  Wedderburn.' 

'  So  he  was  a  false  Douglas,  then  ?'  asked  one. 

'Perfectly  false,'  replied  the  man.  'During  the 
month  I  had  been  in  Sir  Parkhead's  service  I  had 
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very  seldom  seen  the  young  page,  but  I  happened  to 
be  in  the  courtyard  the  day  he  left  for  Edinburgh, 
and,  on  looking  at  him,  I  thought  I  recognised  him 
as  the  son  of  Sir  D'Arcy,  the  French  gentleman  who 
was  Governor  of  Dunbar  before  Sir  Home  revenged 
the  death  of  his  kinsman  by  killing  the  Frenchman 
at  the  Morass  of  Dunse.  I  owed  the  boy  a  grudge 
for  the  ducking  he  gave  me  in  the  lake,  and  as  I 
believed  I  had  discovered  him  in  the  so-called  Owen 
Douglas,  I  ran  at  once  to  Sir  Parkhead  to  make 
known  to  him  my  suspicions.  He  listened  very 
attentively,  and,  bidding  me  wait  where  I  was,  went 
to  take  counsel  with  his  cousin  Sir  George  and  the 
Earl.  After  some  time  they  sent  for  me,  and  Lord 
Angus  said  to  me :  "  A  particular  circumstance  that 
I  now  recall  gives  a  certain  colouring  of  truth  to  your 
assertion.  It  is  possible  that  young  D'Arcy  may 
have  been  rescued  from  drowning,  and  if  so,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  page  is  he.  Follow  him 
wherever  he  goes.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  him  for  an 
instant,  and  if  it  turns  out  that  your  conviction  is 
true,  go  to  Sir  Andrew  Kerr  Cessford  at  Edinburgh 
and  deliver  this  letter  to  him.  It  contains  my 
orders,"  saying  which  the  Earl  handed  me  a  sealed 
letter.  I  then  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  young  page, 
and,  as  I  rode  the  best  horse  in  the  stables,  I  soon 
caught  him  up,  and,  as  I  watched  him,  I  was  fully 
confirmed  in  my  suspicions,  for  I  recognised  in  his 
servant  a  peasant  lad  from  the  village  of  Wedder- 
burn.  Bah  !  Moses  ! — he  is  no  more  Moses  than  the 
young  page  is  a  Douglas  !'  replied  the  soldier.  '  He 
is  called  Harry,  and,  though  he  is  much  grown  since 
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I  last  saw  him,  I  knew  him  at  once.  This  was 
another  convicting  circumstance,  for  I  knew  the 
little  clown  had  left  Wedderburn  the  day  that  Sir 
D'Arcy's  son  had  been  shut  up  at  the  Pine-branch 
Inn.  As  good  luck  would  have  it,  during  the  month 
I  have  been  here  my  work  kept  me  out  of  the  way  of 
the  young  page  and  his  servant,  or  the  latter  would 
certainly  have  recognised  me  :  for  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  following  me  in  my  walks  along  the  lake,  and  was 
with  me  on  the  day  I  took  the  bath  in  question. 
But,  to  be  brief,  I  followed  them  without  being  seen 
until  we  were  close  to  Kirkliston,  when  I  suddenly 
lost  sight  of  them.  Night  had  come  on,  and  I 
wandered  .about  the  country  till  daybreak.  In  the 
morning  I  found  I  was  near  the  mountains,  and  in 
a  sandy  soil,  where  my  horse,  quite  spent,  lay  down. 
Discouraged,  and  ashamed  of  having  lost  my  prey,  I 
began  to  think  of  the  rude  reception  I  should  meet 
with  at  the  castle,  when  suddenly,  far  on  ahead,  I 
saw  my  young  friend.  He  was  no  longer  accompanied 
by  his  servant,  but  by  a  sort  of  peasant  soldier,  who 
appeared  to  be  acting  as  his  guide.  This  seemed 
very  odd,  I  thought,  and,  after  watching  them  enter 
the  mountains,  I  began  to  pursue  them  on  foot,  as 
my  horse  could  go  no  further.  I  again  lost  sight  of 
them,  and  walked  and  walked  amongst  the  mountains, 
whose  solitude  nothing  disturbs,  until  all  at  once  I 
heard  a  noise,  which  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  troop 
advancing  with  precaution.  I  hid  myself,  and  saw  a 
band  of  mountaineers  pass.  "  I  will  follow  them," 
thought  I  to  myself,  "  for  no  doubt  they  are  going  to 
the  place  the  young  Frenchman  is  bound  for."  But 
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I  might  be  recognised.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  Here 
chance  came  to  my  aid.  One  of  the  band  had  lagged 
behind,  and  he  now  appeared  dragging  himself  along 
with  difficulty,  so  tired  was  he.  At  last,  quite  spent, 
he  seated  himself  near  me  on  the  very  rock  behind 
which  I  was  hidden.  To  ask  him  for  his  clothes  was 
impossible  ;  he  would  not  have  given  them  to  me  ;  so 
I  thought  I  would  get  them  by  force,  and,  drawing 
my  dagger,  I  sprang  upon  him,  piercing  him  to  the 
heart.  He  uttered  a  feeble  cry  and  expired.  It  was 
a  crime,  and  I  pray  God  mercy  for  it.  A  moment 
later  I  was  clad  in  his  garb,  and,  pursuing  the  road 
taken  by  the  band,  I  soon  arrived  at  a  place  where  a 
number  of  people  were  assembled.  They  paid  no 
attention  to  me,  and  I  soon  learnt  more  than  I  even 
desired  to  know.' 

'  But  who  were  these  people  ?'  '  Why  were  they 
there  ?'  '  And  what  did  you  hear  ?'  were  the  questions 
showered  upon  the  man  by  his  auditors. 

'  Things  that  don't  concern  you,'  replied  Tumkett, 
the  former  river-keeper.  '  As  to  that  which  concerned 
Master  Francis,'  he  went  on,  '  I  was  soon  assured  that 
I  had  not  been  mistaken,  for  they  called  him  by  the 
name  of  D'Arcy.  That  was  all  I  cared  to  know,  so, 
after  eating  my  share  of  a  very  good  meal,  and 
having  disturbed  the  young  page's  mind  by  some 
words  I  whispered  in  his  ear  without  letting  him  see 
me,  I  mounted  the  first  horse  that  came  to  hand 
and  hastened  off  to  Edinburgh  with  the  Earl's  letter 
for  Sir  Andrew  Cessford.  That  is  all  I  have  to 
tell.' 

1  But  the  young   page — the   false   Douglas — what 
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has  become  of  him  ?'  demanded  the  eager  group  of 
listeners. 

'  Oh,  as  to  that  I  know  nothing,  I  give  you  my 
word.  Ask  Sir  Andrew,  if  you  dare.' 

But  no  one  felt  courageous  enough  to  question  the 
ferocious  chieftain,  and  so,  after  a  few  more  exclama- 
tions, such  as,  '  It  is  very  extraordinary  !  Why  take 
a  false  name  ?  He  must  have  had  secret  plans,'  etc., 
the  group  dispersed,  each  going  off  to  his  usual 
avocations. 

As  for  us,  we  know  more.  We  know  for  certain 
that  the  Cardinal's  plans  have  been  made  known  to 
Angus.  But  we  do  not  yet  know  what  has  become 
of  Francis ;  only  Sir  Andrew  can  enlighten  us  on 
this  point,  and  I  candidly  avow  that,  like  the  auditors 
of  Tumkett,  I  feel  reluctant  to  question  such  a  man 
as  that  fierce  bandit  chieftain.  But  is  that  not  he 
over  there  gesticulating  and  talking  with  another 
bandit  like  himself,  who  is  helping  him  to  empty  an 
enormous  pot  of  beer?  Yes,  it  is  he.  Let  us  get 
near  and  listen,  no  matter  what  may  come  of  it. 

'  Ah !  it  has  not  been  very  long,'  said  Cessford 
with  an  oath,  as  if  continuing  a  conversation  com- 
menced before.  '  He  had  already  escaped  me  once ; 
he  has  not  escaped  this  time.  I  had  him  gagged 
so  that  the  blood  started  from  his  nails,  and  I  did 
not  even  drink  a  glass  of  wine  till  the  deed  was  done. 
For  if  I  had  not  swallowed  a  few  cups  too  much  at 
the  Pine-branch  Inn,  that  scoundrel  Shell  would  not 
have  hoodwinked  me  with  his  bolster.'  Saying  this, 
he  struck  the  pot  loudly,  and  passed  it  to  his  com- 
panion. Then  he  continued,  striking  a  heavy  blow 
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with  his  fist  on  the  bench  on  which  he  was  sitting  : 
'  To  make  game  of  me  like  that !  Shall  I  never  find 
that  fellow  ?  On  my  word,  how  pleased  I  should  be 
to  crack  his  skull  with  my  fist !  One  account  has 
been  settled,  but  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  that 
brute  Shell  has  been  paid  off  also.  Oh,  I'll  find  him 
one  day  or  other.'  Then  he  added,  as  if  to  himself: 
'  But  that  prediction  made  to  me — that  woman,  or, 
rather,  that  phantom  which  appeared  on  the  road  !' 
And  shivering  in  spite  of  himself,  he  said  :  '  Never 
mind.  Don't  let  us  think  of  it  again  ;  let  us  drink.' 

He  then  wrenched  the  pot  from  his  neighbour's 
hands,  and  did  not  let  it  go  until  he  had  drained  the 
last  drop.  Then,  staggering  to  his  feet,  he  cast 
himself  down  on  a  heap  of  hay  that  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  courtyard. 

Alas  !  what  we  have  now  learnt  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt.  Our  hero  Francis  is  dead  ;  it  is  impossible 
to  misunderstand  the  words  of  that  terrible  chieftain. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  King.  He  is  sadly  ill  at 
ease,  yet  hoping  each  moment  to  see  his  friend  enter; 
for  the  news  we  have  just  heard  has  not  yet  reached 
him.  That  night  the  King,  too  troubled  to  sleep, 
was  leaning  out  of  his  window  listening  intently  to 
every  sound,  and  hoping  to  recognise  the  footsteps 
of  his  beloved  page  and  faithful  companion.  Each 
time  that  a  footfall  was  heard  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river  his  joyful  anticipations  were  excited,  and 
he  would  rapturously  exclaim,  '  That  is  he !  Yes, 
surely  it  must  be  Francis  !'  But  as  the  footfalls  died 
away  in  the  distance  despair  would  again  take  pos- 
session of  him.  '  My  God !  my  God !'  he  would 
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exclaim.  '  Is  it,  then,  all  over  with  him  ?  Shall  I 
never  see  him  again  ?  Poor  Francis !  he  has  perished 
in  my  service ;  he  has  died  for  me,  who  love  him  so 
dearly.' 

It  was  now  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  still 
James  watched.  All  at  once  he  heard  a  noise  that 
seemed  to  come  from  immediately  under  his  window. 
That  no  one  might  observe  that  he  was  not  asleep, 
the  King  had  extinguished  the  lights  in  his  room, 
and  thus  it  was  possible  for  him  to  keep  watch 
without  being  himself  observed.  His  eyes  had  grown 
accustomed  to  the  darkness,  and  he  could  distinguish 
easily  the  different  objects  beneath  him.  He  saw 
the  postern  door  of  the  castle  opposite  the  river  open 
slowly,  and  the  sound  of  arms,  as  if  a  body  of  men 
were  moving  along,  reached  him.  Indeed,  he  soon 
perceived  some  soldiers  issue  cautiously  from  the 
castle  and  arrange  themselves  in  a  triple  line  outside 
the  walls  and  directly  opposite  to  the  bridge.  When 
all  the  troops  had  taken  their  places  the  postern  was 
closed,  and  the  King  heard  a  voice,  which  he  recog- 
nised as  that  of  Sir  George  (in  spite  of  the  low  tone 
in  which  he  spoke),  give  the  command,  '  Lie  down 
on  the  ground,  and  let  each  one  remain  as  motionless 
as  a  fallen  statue.  Woe  to  the  first  who  stirs,  what- 
ever noise  he  may  hear  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  !' 
Then,  as  if  to  encourage  his  men  to  obey,  Sir  George 
himself  complied  with  the  order  he  had  given.  The 
soldiers  followed  his  example,  and  when  the  noise 
occasioned  by  this  movement  had  died  away,  silence 
reigned  unbroken. 

'  How  very  extraordinary  \'  thought  James,  much 
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interested  in  what  he  had  seen.  '  What  does  it  all 
mean  ?' 

But  he  had  hardly  had  time  to  give  any  thought 
to  the  matter,  when  his  ear  caught  the  far-off  sound 
of  many  feet  advancing  from  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  Soon  the  noise  grew  more  distinct,  and  he 
could  no  longer  doubt  that  a  body  of  armed  men 
were  coming  towards  the  castle. 

'  Ah,'  he  thought,  '  I  understand  it  all  now.  These 
are  doubtless  my  faithful  partisans,  who  mean  to  try 
a  coup  de  main  to  liberate  me,  and  perhaps  Francis  is 
amongst  them.  Oh,  my  God  !  the  Douglases  must 
have  been  informed  of  the  project,  and  they  have 
now  prepared  an  ambush  in  order  to  entrap  my 
friends.  What  can  I  do  ?  Oh,  God,  what  can  I  do  ? 
If  I  could  only  warn  them  !' 

But  in  vain  did  the  young  King  seek  for  some  way 
of  making  known  to  those  whom  he  rightly  judged 
to  be  his  friends  the  snare  laid  for  them.  He  could 
not  succeed.  In  vain  he  waved  his  handkerchief;  in 
vain  he  made  signs  with  his  hand  to  keep  them  back. 
The  darkness  prevented  them  from  even  noticing  the 
window  where  the  young  King  stood,  filled  with 
anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  partisans.  By  this  time 
the  troop  of  Sir  Walter  Scott — for  we  know  that  it 
was  he — had  advanced  to  the  bridge,  and  had  there 
quietly  taken  up  their  position,  waiting  in  complete 
silence  for  the  daylight.  The  calm  was  all  the  more 
terrible  to  the  King,  as  he  knew  that  it  only  preluded 
a  storm  ready  to  burst  forth  at  the  first  sign.  He 
remained  watching  until  daybreak,  a  prey  to  cruel 
anxiety,  knowing  the  danger  of  his  people,  and  not 
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being  able  to  avert  it.  But  with  the  first  streak  of 
daylight,  his  vague  uneasiness  gave  place  to  an  intense 
interest  awakened  in  him  by  the  scene  now  enacted 
under  his  eyes.  Sir  George  and  his  men  suddenly 
rose  up  and  dashed  upon  the  men  of  Buccleuch. 
Sir  Walter  and  his  troop,  at  first  taken  by  surprise, 
retreated  a  few  paces,  but  soon  returning  to  the 
charge,  they  answered  the  battle-cry  of  '  A  Douglas  ! 
a  Douglas !'  with  the  no  less  redoubtable  one  of 
1  Buccleuch  !  Buccleuch !'  And  a  fierce  struggle 
began  on  the  bridge  itself.  For  some  time  it  was  im- 
possible for  James,  who  stood  riveted  to  the  spot,  to 
distinguish  anything  in  the  horrible  mele'e,  from 
which  arose  savage  cries,  the  noise  of  blows,  and 
stifled  groans  of  pain. 

'  Alas  !  alas  !'  cried  poor  James,  '  are  so  many  men 
to  lose  their  lives  for  my  sake  ?  Oh,  Lord  my  God, 
watch  over  my  faithful  friends,  or  at  least  cause  this 
combat  to  cease  and  stop  this  bloodshed.' 

The  fight,  however,  continued  without  the  castle 
garrison  appearing  even  to  notice  it.  Everything  was 
quiet  on  the  ramparts,  and  no  noise  from  within  was 
heard  outside.  '  How  inconceivable  !'  thought  James. 
'  How  is  it  that  all  are  silent  within  ?  Why  are  they 
thus  passive?  Does  all  this  only  hide  another  snare? 
Oh,  my  God !' 

He  then  looked  anew  at  the  combat  which  was 
still  raging.  Sir  George  and  his  party  had  been 
repulsed,  and  were  slowly  retreating  towards  their 
place  of  ambush.  Already  Sir  Walter  proclaimed 
himself  victorious,  and,  full  of  enthusiasm  at  this  first 
success,  was  about  to  assault  the  castle,  not  merely  as 
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a  feint,  but  with  the  serious  design  of  taking  it,  when 
suddenly  Sir  Parkhead,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
men,  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  emerging 
from  a  little  wood,  where,  doubtless,  he  had  been  on 
the  watch  since  the  preceding  evening.  Sir  Walter 
now  found  himself  between  Sir  George  on  one  side 
and  Sir  Parkhead  on  the  other,  and  a  furious  massacre 
ensued.  Of  the  six  hundred  men  who  had  accom- 
panied Sir  Walter  Scott,  hardly  three  hundred  re- 
mained, who,  either  by  swimming  or  by  cutting  their 
way  through  the  enemy,  succeeded  in  escaping.  Sir 
Walter  himself  with  great  difficulty  joined  the  remnant 
of  his  clan,  and  proceeded  straight  to  Kirkliston, 
where  Lennox  and  his  little  army  awaited  them. 
Poor  James !  the  attempted  attack  on  Melrose  which 
was  to  have  set  you  free  has  failed,  and  Francis  has 
not  reappeared. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

KIRKLISTON  CAMP 

OUR  reader  has  doubtless  not  forgotten  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  .plan  arranged  by  the  Cardinal,  a  small 
band  of  men,  who  were  to  serve  as  an  escort  to  the 
King,  was  to  wait  not  far  from  the  postern  on  the 
side  of  the  castle  opposite  to  the  river,  the  key  of 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  Francis,  whose  office 
was  to  conduct  James  out  of  the  fortress.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  arrangement,  about  an  hour  after  Sir 
Walter  had  taken  up  his  position  on  the  bridge,  a 
band  of  twenty  men  skirted  the  castle  walls,  and 
posted  themselves  about  a  bowshot  from  the  postern. 
Amongst  these  men,  one  attracted  special  notice — a 
warrior  armed  at  all  points,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  kept  his  visor  closed,  as  if 
anxious  to  escape  recognition  even  from  the  members 
of  his  own  party.  Near  to  this  mysterious  warrior 
stood  a  soldier  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  who 
appeared  to  be  charged  with  his  safety.  These  two 
had  ridden  in  advance  of  the  others,  who  had  now, 
however,  arrived  at  their  destination.  At  a  sign 
from  the  unknown  knight,  the  party  halted,  and,  the 
more  effectually  to  conceal  their  presence,  they  ranged 
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themselves  behind  a  ruined  wall  from  whence  they 
could  watch  the  postern  through  which  the  King 
and  his  page  were  to  make  their  exit.  Whilst  thus 
waiting,  the  knight  with  the  closed  visor  drew  the 
soldier  accompanying  him  somewhat  apart,  and  in  a 
low  voice  said  : 

'  Shell,  how  long  will  it  take  us,  when  once  we  have 
the  King  with  us,  to  get  to  Kirkliston  ?' 

'  Six  hours,  my  lord,  galloping  as  fast  as  our  horses 
can  go.' 

'Then,  if  fortune  smiles  upon  us,  Shell,  the  King  shall 
sleep  this  evening  in  Edinburgh.  I  pray  it  may  be  so.' 

'  Amen,  my  lord,'  responded  Shell ;  '  but  I  doubt 
it.  I  have  sad  forebodings,  and  I  am  sorry  that  you 
left  the  Black  Gorge,  where  you  would  have  been  in 
greater  security.' 

'  None  of  these  cowardly  fears,  Master  Shell,' 
replied  Cardinal  Beaton  :  for  it  was  none  other  than 
he,  disguised  under  the  military  attire  of  a  knight. 
'  I  wished  Jo  be  the  first  to  receive  James  the  Fifth 
on  free  ground.  As  to  danger,  there  is  none. 
Francis,  our  little  page,  in  whom  I  have  great  con- 
fidence, will  make  good  use  of  the  surprise  occasioned 
by  Sir  Walter's  attack  to  escape  with  the  King,  and 
we  shall  be  at  Kirkliston  before  those  at  Melrose 
have  discovered  his  flight.' 

'  May  your  words  prove  true,  my  lord.  In  any 
case  we  shall  not  be  kept  long  in  suspense,  for 
already  the  day  begins  to  dawn,  and  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  the  wind  bore  towards  us  the  clash  of  arms. 
Either  I  am  very  much  mistaken  or  Sir  Walter  is 
beginning  the  assault.' 
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'  Let  us  rejoin  our  friends,  then,'  said  the  Cardinal, 
'  and  wait  in  silence.' 

Followed  by  Shell,  Beaton  returned  to  the  little 
band,  and  an  hour  passed  in  silent  expectation.  As 
time  went  on  the  greater  grew  the  Cardinal's 
impatience.  Day  was  advancing  more  and  more, 
and  soon  it  would  be  impossible  to  hide  themselves. 
The  King  did  not  appear,  and  the  postern  remained 
pitilessly  closed. 

'  He  comes  not,'  at  length  exclaimed  the  Cardinal. 
'  All  is  lost !  Oh,  my  God  !  can  the  young  page  have 
betrayed  us  ?' 

'  Do  not  think  such  a  thing,  my  lord,'  said  Shell. 
'  I  know  the  young  Frenchman  well,  and  he  is 
incapable  of  treachery.' 

'  Nevertheless,  you  see/  replied  Beaton,  '  the  King 
comes  not.' 

'  Wait,'  rejoined  Shell  quickly.  '  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  postern  is  being  opened.' 

This  surmise  was  true.  It  was  opened,  and^a  group 
of  people  appeared  outside. 

'  It  is  they,'  said  the  Cardinal ;  and  he  was 
about  to  go  forward,  when  Shell  drew  him  back, 
saying : 

'  Take  care !     Supposing  it  were  not  the  King  ?' 

'  Always  on  the  side  of  prudence !'  cried  Beaton 
somewhat  impatiently,  but  following,  nevertheless, 
the  advice  of  his  faithful  attendant,  and  waiting  until 
the  figures  drew  nearer.  It  was  well  both  for  himself 
and  his  followers  that  he  did  so,  for  suddenly  Shell 
exclaimed  : 

'  It  is  not  they,  my  lord,  but  a  troop  of  the  enemy 
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who  appear  to  be  seeking  us.  We  must  be  off  at  a 
gallop.' 

'  No  room  for  doubt,  then,'  replied  Beaton,  in  a 
despairing  tone.  '  We  are  betrayed  !  Oh,  Francis, 
Francis !  I  looked  for  better  things  than  this  from 
you !' 

The  band  at  once  set  off  at  their  fastest  pace,  and 
Shell,  seizing  the  bridle  of  the  Cardinal's  horse,  drew 
him  on  in  front.  The  noise  their  departure  occasioned 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  soldiers  from  the  castle, 
who  at  once  started  in  pursuit.  How  far  the  Douglas 
pursued  the  fugitives  we  cannot  say,  but  it  was  well 
towards  noon  when  the  Cardinal  and  his  party 
arrived,  quite  exhausted,  at  the  camp  of  Kirkliston. 

'  Betrayed !  betrayed !'  cried  the  Cardinal,  as 
soon  as  he  met  Lennox. 

'  So  the  King  did  not  appear,  then  ?'  asked  the 
Earl. 

'The  King  did  not  appear,  and  a  party  of  men 
who  seemed  to  know  of  our  being  near  the  postern 
set  off  in  pursuit  of  us.' 

'  Woe  to  us,  my  lord  !'  cried  Lennox.  '  I  warned 
you  how  it  would  be,  if  you  confided  your  secrets  to 
a  youthful  page.  They  have  frightened  him  into  an 
avowal.  What  will  become  of  Walter  Scott  if  the 
Douglases  were  forewarned,  and  what  will  be  the 
result  of  this  assault  ?' 

At  that  moment,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  question, 
Sir  Walter  came  galloping  up,  covered  with  sweat 
and  dust.  He  announced  the  defeat  of  his  clan,  and 
added  that,  while  expecting  to  take  the  place  by 
surprise,  he  had  been  himself  surprised. 
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*  There  can  be  no  doubt,'  said  Lennox,  highly 
incensed,  'we  have  been  sold  to  the  Douglas,  and 
the  traitor  can  be  no  other  than  that  young  page, 
who  knew  all  our  secrets.  What  are  we  to  do  now  ? 
what  are  we  to  do  ?' 

Sir  Walter,  Lennox,  the  Cardinal,  and  the  other 
chiefs  of  the  enterprise,  at  once  assembled  in  council. 
The  Cardinal  proposed  to  march  upon  Edinburgh. 

'  A  coup  de  main,'  he  said,  '  might  surprise  the 
city,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  King's  partisans. 
Once  in  possession  of  the  capital,  it  would  be  easy  to 
rally  the  citizens  who  are  enemies  of  the  Douglas, 
and  thus  force  Angus  to  set  the  King  at  liberty.' 

This  advice  was  upheld  by  some,  but  combated  by 
many  others,  who  reasoned  very  justly  that  as  long 
as  the  King  was  not  with  them  such  an  attempt 
would  be  looked  upon  simply  as  a  revolt,  and  would 
cause  them  to  be  regarded  as  conspirators.  This  was 
a  strong  argument,  and  weighed  with  many  of  the 
lords.  Their  ardour  had  been  cooled  by  the  bad 
success  of  the  enterprise,  and  they  feared  to  see  the 
Cardinal  throw  himself  into  fresh  danger,  the  results 
of  which  would  inevitably  be  felt  by  themselves.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  was  greatly  discouraged  by  his 
defeat  and  the  decimation  of  his  clan,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that,  their  concerted  measures  having  failed, 
there  was  nothing  left  but  that  each  should  retire  to 
his  own  domain,  and  defer  to  a  more  auspicious 
moment  the  attempt  to  liberate  the  King.  Notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  Beaton,  who  could  not 
thus  relinquish  the  hope  he  had  so  long  cherished  of 
seeing  James  the  Fifth  once  more  free,  Sir  Walter's 
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counsel  prevailed,  and  already  the  chiefs  were  pre- 
paring to  issue  orders  for  departure,  when  Lennox, 
who  till  now  had  listened  in  silence,  burst  forth : 

'  Stop !'  he  cried,  '  stop,  by  St.  Dunstan  !  Are 
these  in  truth  Scottish  nobles  that  I  hear  speak 
thus  ?  What  will  be  thought  of  us  when  one  day  it 
is  said,  "  The  King  was  held  in  close  captivity  by  the 
Douglas  :  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  Lord  Allan 
of  Dumfries,  Sir  James  Bilston  of  Bilston  Moor, -the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  and  many  others  who  had  taken  up 
arms  for  the  delivery  of  James  the  Fifth,  fled  like 
cowards  after  their  first  defeat,"  as  though  we  had 
staked  all  our  loyalty  and  courage  on  the  conduct 
of  a  young  Frenchman  who  has  proved  to  be  a 
traitor  ?' 

'  My  lord,'  said  Shell,  who  had  drawn  near  the 
group,  and  had  caught  the  final  words,  '  pardon  me 
for  daring  to  interrupt  you  ;  but  you  are  accusing 
the  memory  of  a  child  who  has  not  betrayed  you, 
for  I  have  certain  proof  to  the  contrary.' 

'  What !'  cried  the  Cardinal,  '  the  memory  !  What 
are  you  saying  ?' 

'  Alas,  my  lord  !  the  page  and  his  servant  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  treachery  which  you  impute  to 
the  young  Frenchman.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?     Speak,  speak  !' 

'I  heard  this  brave  boy,  he  whom  I  have  loved 
ever  since  the  day  when  he  made  me  do  the  first 
good  action  I  ever  did  in  my  life — I  heard  him  called 
"  traitor  and  unworthy,"  and  my  mind  revolted  against 
it,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  It  is  impossible  that  so 
brave  a  lad  should  be  capable  of  treachery."  So  I 

14—2 
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determined  to  procure  information,  and  I  can  now 
still  render  him  a  service  by  clearing  his  character, 
and  preventing  his  name  from  becoming  a  byword  of 
reproach.  Alas !  it  will  be  the  last  service  I  shall 
render  him.' 

'  He  is,  then,  dead !'  cried  the  Cardinal  with 
emotion,  for  he  had  always  loved  Francis.  '  Poor 
child  !  And  I  was  accusing  him  !' 

'  But  what  is  it  that  has  happened  ?'  asked  Lennox 
impatiently,  hoping  to  find  in  the  soldier's  words  the 
explanation  of  the  warning  given  to  the  Douglas. 

'  Here,  my  lord,'  said  Shell,  '  is  old  Peggy,  who 
will  repeat  to  you  what  she  has  just  told  me.' 

He  made  a  sign,  and  the  old  woman,  with  her 
hair  all  dishevelled,  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the 
group.  After  looking  in  silence  at  those  who  com- 
posed it,  she  at  last  perceived  the  Cardinal,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  warlike  apparel  which  so  altered  his 
appearance,  knelt  at  his  feet  and  bent  her  head. 

'  Let  the  hand  that  is  armed  in  the  holy  cause, 
let  the  great  worker  of  the  deliverance,  bless  a  poor 
sinful  woman !' 

The  Cardinal  having  complied  with  her  request, 
the  old  woman  rose,  and  in  a  severe  tone  said : 

'  Who  has  dared  to  call  traitor  one  who  is  truly  a 
martyr  ?  Who  is  he  that  has  dared  to  attach  infamy 
to  him  who  was  the  companion  of  the  King  who 
suffers  ?  He  has  lied  !' 

She  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.  Her  face, 
which  once  had  been  beautiful,  assumed  a  stern  and 
resolute  aspect.  She  looked  from  one  to  another 
of  the  group  around  her,  but  seeing  the  chieftains 
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were  waiting  in  silence  for  her  to  continue,  she  re- 
sumed : 

*  Yes,  yes  !  he  who  said  that  has  lied,  and  doubt- 
less he  puts  forward  that  accusation  in  order  to  hide 
his  own  cowardice,  which  urges  him  to  give  up  the 
cause  he  had  espoused.  If  that  one  wishes  to  go, 
let  him  go.  Who  would  keep  him  back  ?  The 
martyr  King,  like  God,  needs  only  devoted  servants. 
As  to  the  child,  hear  what  I  shall  say,  and  let  the 
courage  of  that  beardless  youth  serve  as  an  example 
to  older  and  warlike  men.' 

She  paused,  and  passed  her  hand  over  her  fore- 
head as  if  striving  to  collect  her  thoughts,  and  then 
said  : 

'  I  had  seen  the  young  man  set  out,  and  the  very 
sight  of  him  was  enough  to  cause  my  heart  to 
follow  him  to  the  Black  Gorge.  It  was  easy  to 
read  in  his  face  the  fidelity  of  his  heart  and  his 
courage.  Six  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  time  when 
he  must  have  reached  the  Shepherd  of  the  Mountains. 
I  was  at  my  door  waiting  to  see  him  pass  on  his 
return,  when  the  noise  of  a  galloping  horse  attracted 
my  attention.  I  looked  with  the  eyes  of  my  body 
and  of  my  soul  to  see  him  who  had  been  near  the 
King  and  our  holy  Shepherd.  Alas  !  it  was  not  he, 
but  a  man  in  a  mountaineer's  dress,  who  asked  me 
the  way  to  Edinburgh.  I  saw  that  he  had  come 
from  the  mountains,  and  thought  it  might  be  a 
messenger  in  the  holy  cause,  so  I  pointed  out  the 
road  to  him.  But  hardly  had  he  left  me,  when  a 
doubt  came  into  my  mind.  Never  did  a  mountaineer 
wear  his  plaid  in  the  way  he  did.  "  He  is  no  moun- 
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taineer !"  I  cried.  I  know  not  why ;  no  doubt  God 
enlightened  me.  The  thought  at  once  occurred  to  me 
that,  if  he  were  not  a  mountaineer,  he  would  probably 
be  an  enemy  of  the  King  or  of  his  faithful  adherents, 
and  throwing  a  cloak  over  my  old  shoulders,  I  set  out 
in  great  haste  towards  the  gates  of  Edinburgh.  What 
was  I  going  to  do?  I  knew  not,  but  God  was  with 
me,  urging  me  on,  saying  to  me  "  Walk,"  as  He  said 
before  to  the  cursed  Jew  Assuerus,  only  the  Lord  was 
not  irritated  with  me,  as  He  was  with  the  wicked 
Jew :  His  voice  was  sweet  and  persuasive.  I  walked 
on,  my  heart  moved  within  me,  and  the  history  of  my 
life  and  its  sorrows  rose  up  before  me.  I  saw  myself 
once  more  a  young  girl,  then  the  wife  of  a  monster 
of  iniquity.  Oh,  yes,  yes,  a  monster !'  she  repeated 
wildly,  '  though  you  do  not  know  that  man.  It 
was ' 

'  She  will  tell  you  her  whole  history,  my  lord,  and 
we  shall  learn  nothing,'  whispered  Shell  into  the 
Cardinal's  ear,  who  at  once  hastened  to  recall  Peggy 
to  the  matter  in  hand. 

'  Yes,  yes,  you  are  right,'  replied  the  old  woman. 
'  What  do  the  sorrows  of  poor  Peggy  matter  to  those 
who  are  combating  for  an  unfortunate  King  ?  Listen, 
listen  !  Those  thoughts  of  my  girlhood  and  of  my 
sufferings  were  only  a  presentiment  that  I  should 
see  him  again.  Yes,  I  have  seen  him.  He  stood 
before  me,  the  instrument  of  vengeance  and  murder ! 
Poor  child-martyr  !  thy  name  henceforth  will  always 
be  found  in  my  poor  prayers.  Yes,  I  owe  it  to  you, 
for  it  was  he  who  threw  thee  into  the  bottomless 
abyss  of  eternity.  Oh  yes,  it  is  a  sacred  duty  :  the 
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wife   of  such   a   monster   is   bound  to  pray  for  his 
victims  !' 

Stifled  sobs  escaped  her,  but  none  of  the  gentlemen 
who  witnessed  the  scene  thought  of  interrupting  her, 
notwithstanding  the  imminent  danger  hanging  over 
them,  so  strong  was  the  interest  awakened  in  them 
by  this  strange  woman. 

At  length,  wiping  away  her  tears,  she  continued  : 
'  I  have  not  told  you  all,'  and,  composing  herself, 
she  went  on  :  '  Where  was  I  ?  Ah  !  this  is  what  took 
place  under  my  eyes — yes, .  I  see  it  now.  I  soon 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  Edinburgh.  The  soldiers  of 
Belial  issued  forth  from  the  city,  and  advanced  in  my 
direction,  the  mountaineer  amongst  them,  who,  ad- 
dressing the  chief  of  the  band,  said  :  "  You  will  obey 
the  Earl's  orders  ;  as  for  me,  I  return  at  once  to 
Melrose  to  inform  them  there  of  what  I  have  learnt." 
I  glanced  at  the  man  to  whom  this  pretended  moun- 
taineer was  speaking.  It  was  he  !  whom  I  now  saw 
again  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years.  Oh,  I  recognised 
him  only  too  well !  The  enormous  scar  on  his  face  ! 
and  the  voice  which  made  me  shudder !  I  was  only 
a  few  steps  from  him.  Lord  !  Lord !  why  did  You 
not  will  that  I  should  have  had  a  weapon  in  my 
hand  that  I  might  have  killed  him,  and  by  my  crime 
have  averted  a  worse  one  ?  Soon  his  harsh  voice 
cried  out :  "  There  he  is !  attention,  you  others  !  This 
time  he  shall  not  escape  me  like  at  ..."  I  could 
not  catch  the  name  of  the  place,  for  I  was  listening 
to  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  which  I  now  heard.  It 
was  the  young  page,  followed  by  his  servant,  riding 
fast  towards  Edinburgh.  Until  then  the  soldiers  had 
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not  noticed  me.  I  wished  to  throw  myself  before 
the  King's  companion  and  tell  him  to  fly,  to  take 
another  road,  but  there  was  no  time.  The  poor  child 
was  already  in  the  claws  of  the  vultures  who  sur- 
rounded him,  and,  after  gagging  him  and  his  servant, 
were  about  to  drag  him  away.  "  Stop  !"  I  cried  ;  "  stop, 
you  monster  of  iniquity!  Do  you  forget  that  God 
beholds  you  ?"  Surprised  at  my  exclamation,  the 
soldiers  stood  still  for  a  moment.  The  chief  himself 
seemed  stupefied.  The  voice  and  the  words  he  had 
so  often  heard  (for  as  long  as  I  had  any  hope  of  re- 
claiming him  I  used  to  repeat  them  incessantly) 
struck  him  with  surprise  and  fear :  but  soon  he  said 
with  an  oath  :  "  No,  no,  it  is  impossible !  the  dead 
do  not  return !"  and,  laughing  his  terrible  laugh,  he 
ordered  his  men  to  march.  During  the  momentary 
delay  caused  by  my  words,  the  young  page  had  ap- 
parently had  time  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  for 
a.  key  fell  at  my  feet  without  the  soldiers  noticing  it. 
Behold  that  key ;'  and  she  handed  one  to  the  Cardinal, 
who  recognised  it  at  once  as  the  one  he  had  entrusted 
to  Francis. 

'We  can  no  longer  doubt,'  he  exclaimed.  'The 
poor  boy  Francis  is  dead.' 

'Alas!  alas!'  cried  old  Peggy,  'why  had  I  no 
weapon  ?  Why  did  I  not  kill  the  monster  ?  Seeing 
that  he  was  about  to  set  off,  I  threw  myself  before 
the  horses.  "By  my  father's  soul,"  he  thundered 
forth,  "living  or  dead,  woman  or  demon,  let  me 
pass,  or  I  will  prove  on  your  old  body  whether  the 
flesh  of  the  dead  who  return  is  as  tough  as  that  of 
the  living."  In  spite  of  his  threats  I  did  not  stir, 
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stretching  out  my  arms  to  prevent  the  horses  from 
advancing,  and  though  the  men  strove  to  obey  the 
order  given  them  their  beasts  stood  still,  and  refused 
to  trample  me  down.  Beside  himself  with  rage,  the 
monster  approached  me,  seized  me  by  the  neck,  and, 
lifting  me  up  to  his  saddle,  cried  out  in  a  fury  :  "  Ah  ! 
I  see  by  the  terror  of  the  animals  that  you  are  none 
other  than  a  demon.  Very  well,  demon,  since  you 
will  not  let  me  go  alone,  you  shall  go  with  me." 
And  thus  for  more  than  a  mile  he  supported  me  by 
the  sole  strength  of  his  arm.  We  had  now  arrived  at 
the  banks  of  a  river,  and  at  a  place  where  it  ran 
very  deep.  "  Halt !"  he  cried  to  his  troop.  "  Let 
the  young  page  be  put  into  a  sack,  and  be  thrown 
into  the  river.  Ha !  ha !  my  young  man,"  he  added, 
addressing  the  poor  boy,  "  you  have  only  drawn  back 
to  jump  the  better.  This  time  you  shall  not  escape." 
The  servant  made  vain  attempts  to  save  his  master, 
imploring  them  by  signs  (for  he  was  gagged)  to 
drown  him  instead.  But  the  monster  had  regard  to 
nothing,  neither  to  the  generous  efforts  of  the  poor 
servant  nor  to  my  reproaches.  I  heard  a  loud 
splash  in  the  river.  It  was  done :  the  page  had  found 
his  death  in  the  waters.  "  Murderer !'  I  cried  indig- 
nantly. "  You  killed  your  wife,  and  now  you  drown 
a  child !  Coward  !  God  sees  you,  and  notes  your 
villainous  actions,  and  He  will  make  you  pay  for 
them.  Go !  you  have  filled  up  the  measure,  and  this 
crime  will  be  your  last.  Three  days  hence  you  will 
have  to  give  an  account  to  God  of  your  wicked  life." 
Even  this  hardened  man  could  not  listen  without 
fear  to  these  words  which  God  put  into  my  mouth. 
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He  shuddered  and  turned  pale,  and  all  at  once  put 
me  down,  and  left  me  free.  "Who  art  thou?"  he 
asked  with  a  troubled  voice.  "  I  am  thy  wife  whom 
thou  believedst  thou  hadst  killed.  I  am  come  to 
tell  thee  that  thy  last  hour  is  at  hand.  Assassin, 
repent :  save  that  drowning  child,  and  God  will  reward 
thee."  He  seemed  to  hesitate  for  an  instant.  The 
sack  had  risen  to  the  surface,  but  again  sank.  "  Re- 
member, fool !"  I  cried  vehemently,  "  remember  that 
thy  last  hour  has  sounded.  Lose  not  the  opportunity 
of  redeeming  a  crime."  A  second  time  the  sack 
rose,  then  disappeared  for  ever.  "  Monster  !"  I  cried 
once  more,  "prepare  to  appear  before  God;"  and, 
without  waiting  for  him  to  recover  from  his  stupor, 
I  glided  away  among  the  reeds  that  border  the  river. 
Alas,  alas !  you  see  it  is  too  true :  the  poor  child  is 
dead.  Let  me  go,  that  I  may  pray  for  him.  May 
he  rest — may  he  rest  in  peace !'  she  added  aloud,  and 
then  turned  away  to  seek  her  lonely  cabin,  leaving 
her  auditors  much  disturbed  by  the  tragic  fate  of  the 
young  page. 

'  My  lords,'  said  the  Cardinal,  '  you  see  that,  rather 
than  betray  us,  the  boy  preferred  to  die.  Let  us  do 
him  justice.' 

'  Certainly,  my  lord,'  replied  Lennox ;  '  but  this 
child,  whom  I  allow  we  wrongfully  accused,  and  whose 
sad  end  I  deplore,  has  already  taken  up  too  much  of 
our  time.  He  has  made  us  forget  our  council.  Let 
us  now  consider  what  we  ought  to  do.' 

'We  have  no  choice,  my  lord/  cried  Sir  James 
Bilston,  suddenly  throwing  himself  down,  and  putting 
his  ear  to  the  ground.  '  Yes,  it  is  they.' 
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'What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'A  troop  is  advancing,'  returned  the  knight.  'I 
hear  them  distinctly,  so  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
fight,  and  fight  like  gentlemen.' 

'  To  arms,  then  !'  was  the  enthusiastic  cry.  '  Let 
us  avenge  the  death  of  James  the  Fifth's  page  and  Sir 
Walter's  defeat.' 

'To  arms  !  to  arms  !'  resounded  through  the  camp. 

Whilst  Lennox  is  marshalling  his  little  army  for 
the  battle,  we  will  return  to  Melrose.  After  the  rout 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  clan,  Sir  George  and  Sir 
Parkhead  re-entered  the  castle  to  take  some  necessary 
rest  and  refreshment,  after  which,  without  loss  of 
time,  they  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  soldiers, 
who  only  awaited  their  orders  to  set  out.  All  was 
ready,  and  the  troop  preparing  to  start,  when  an  idea 
occurred  to  Parkhead,  which  he  communicated  in  a 
low  tone  to  Angus,  who  stood  near. 

'  Go  then,  cousin,'  said  the  Earl,  '  and  carry  out 
your  plan.' 

Sir  Parkhead  hastened  at  once  to  the  King's  apart- 
ments. The  proud  Douglas  had  not  forgotten  the 
sarcastic  words  James  had  recently  addressed  to 
him.  Now  he  had  the  opportunity  of  revenging  him- 
self, and  it  was  with  much  malicious  pleasure  that  he 
ascended  the  stairs  leading  to  the  King's  rooms. 

'  Sire,'  he  said  in  a  brutal  tone,  as  he  entered, 
without  even  uncovering  his  head,  '  your  enemies  and 
those  of  the  Regent  have  taken  up  arms.  They 
attacked  the  castle  this  morning,  and  are  now 
assembled  at  Kirkliston.  -  Dress  yourself,  Sire,  for 
you  are  going  to  lead  the  fight  against  them.' 
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'  I  lead  the  fight !'  cried  the  unfortunate  boy,  turn- 
ing pale,  not  from  fear,  but  at  the  thought  of  having 
to  appear  in  arms  against  his  friends  and  well- 
wishers.  '  No,  sir,  I  shall  take  no  part  in  this 
contest.' 

'  I  understand,  Sire ;  you  are  afraid/  said  Parkhead, 
with  a  smile  of  pity.  '  It  is  always  so  the  first  time ; 
the  second  time  you  will  not  even  think  of  fear.  You 
must  serve  your  apprenticeship  in  battle  to-day.  If 
you  will  not  go  of  your  own  accord,  you  will  have  to 
go  by  force  ;'  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
drew  near  the  King  as  if  about  to  lay  hold  of  his  arm. 

'  Stand  back,  sir !'  cried  James  indignantly.  '  Lay 
not  your  hand  upon  your  Sovereign,  nor  add  violence 
to  insult.  I  will  follow  you ;  but  I  protest,  and 
history  will  one  day  bear  me  witness,  that  it  is  against 
my  will  that  I  march  in  your  ranks  to  combat  against 
faithful  subjects,  whom  I  hold  in  great  esteem ;  whilst 
as  to ' 

'  Whilst  you  hate  us.  Is  that  not  what  you 
meant  to  say,  Sire  ?'  broke  in  Parkhead.  '  Ah,  well, 
be  it  so  !  At  least  we  know  what  to  expect,  and  it 
only  proves  that  we  must  give  our  enemies  neither 
truce  nor  mercy  :  for  if  we  were  not  the  victors,  and  if 
you  fell  into  their  hands,  Sire,  we  should  have  only 
your  vengeance  to  reckon  on.' 

'And  a  terrible  one,  sir,  I  warn  you,'  replied  the 
King. 

'Very  well,  Sire;  "forewarned  is  forearmed." 
But,  now,  what  will  you  do :  follow  us  with  a  good 
will,  or  put  us  under  the  necessity  of  forcibly  carrying 
you  with  us  ?' 
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*  Come,  sir,  follow  me,'  said  James,  passing  before 
Parkhead  with  an  air  of  much  dignity. 

Descending  to  the  courtyard,  James  mounted  his 
horse  without  vouchsafing  any  reply  to  the  false 
flattery  of  Angus  and  the  other  Douglas  chieftains. 
Sir  George  and  Sir  Parkhead  placed  themselves  on 
either  side  of  the  King,  and  thus,  with  the  King  in 
their  midst,  the  troops  that  were  to  give  battle  to 
Lennox  and  his  devoted  little  band  pursued  their 
way.  As  they  proceeded  their  numbers  increased, 
for  the  vassals  of  Douglas  joined  them,  and  many 
others,  too,  who,  seeing  the  King  there  present,  and 
not  knowing  for  what  cause  Lennox  had  taken  up 
arms,  believed  themselves  to  be  fighting  for  their 
Sovereign  in  turning  their  arms  against  the  army 
then  assembled  at  Kirkliston.  In  the  ranks  of  the 
Douglas  might  be  seen  his  former  rival,  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  and  all  those  Hamiltons  who  had  abandoned 
their  kinsman  Beaton  and  allied  themselves  with 
Angus.  All  these  were  related  to  Lennox  by  ties  of 
blood,  and  yet  they  showed  no  less  ardour  in  fighting 
against  him  than  against  the  other  adherents  of  the 
King. 

The  two  armies  were  about  equally  matched  as  to 
numbers,  and  the  battle  was  fought  with  much  fury. 
Beaton  himself,  in  spite  of  the  representations  of  his 
friends,  took  part  in  the  combat.  At  the  outset  the 
advantage  was  wholly  with  the  Douglas ;  but  on  find- 
ing that  the  King,  in  whose  interests  they  fought,  was 
there  in  person,  the  soldiers  of  Lennox  redoubled 
their  exertions,  and  the  struggle  became  desperate. 
Hitherto  James  had  remained  a  little  apart  with  Sir 
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George;  but  perceiving  that  their  advantage  was 
being  disputed,  and  wishing  by  a  decided  stroke  to 
regain  it,  the  Douglas  conceived  the  idea  of  placing 
the  King  in  the  front,  and  this  he  proceeded  to  do, 
notwithstanding  James's  protests  and  resistance. 

As  they  rode  forward,  Sir  George,  who  perceived 
the  King's  reluctance,  cried  out : 

'  I  can  read  your  thoughts,  Sire,  and  I  will  not 
deceive  you.  Should  our  enemies  hold  you  on  one 
side,  and  we  on  the  other,  we  would  tear  you  in  pieces 
rather  than  let  you  go.' 

Frightened  at  these  words,  James  suffered  himself 
to  be  led  along ;  but  he  never  forgot  them,  and  later 
on,  when  he  was  re-established  on  his  throne,  and 
was  once  again  his  own  master,  he  fully  repaid  them. 
However,  by  the  time  that  James  had  arrived  on  the 
scene  of  action  the  combat  was  nearly  over,  and  he 
was  only  in  time  to  witness  the  defeat  of  his  partisans 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Douglas.  The  struggle  had 
been  fierce  and  bloody,  and  Lennox  had  fallen 
mortally  wounded  by  the  hand  of  his  cousin  Sir 
James  Douglas.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  seen  striking 
right  and  left,  striving  to  clear  a  passage  to  his  deadly 
enemy  Sir  Andrew  Kerr  Cessford,  but  he  failed  in 
his  attempt.  Cessford  had  by  this  time  recognised 
Shell,  and  made  towards  him,  crying  out : 

'  Ah,  here  is  my  creditor !  Here  is  my  gentleman 
of  the  bolster  ;  I  will  pay  him  my  debt !' 

So  saying,  he  furiously  attacked  Shell,  who,  on  his 
part,  entered  with  zest  upon  the  combat  It  was 
God's  will,  no  doubt,  that  so  many  crimes  should  no 
longer  remain  unpunished,  and  that  old  Peggy's 
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prediction  should  be  verified  :  for  Shell,  though  much 
the  weaker  man  and  the  less  skilful  swordsman, 
was  victorious,  and  Cessford  fell  pierced  with  many 
wounds.  The  dying  man  dragged  himself  slowly 
away  from  the  scene  of  the  encounter  till  he  reached 
a  little  hut.  As  Providence  would  have  it,  this  was 
old  Peggy's  cabin,  and  she  herself  was  at  her  door, 
praying  for  the  success  of  the  royal  cause.  Sir 
Andrew,  who  had  crawled  to  her  feet  before  she  was 
aware  of  his  presence,  interrupted  her  prayers  with 
the  cry,  '  Woman,  some  water !  have  pity  on  a  dying 
man!'  Hearing  these  words,  and  at  once  recognising 
the  voice,  Peggy  let  her  book  fall,  exclaiming,  '  It  is 
he — the  monster  !'  At  this  moment  Shell  appeared. 
'  Good  soldier,'  said  Peggy,  '  help  me  to  carry  this 
wicked  man  who  is  dying  into  my  house.' 

Cessford  appeared  to  recall  the  face  of  the  old 
woman,  for  he  made  a  sign  with  his  hand  as  if  to 
repel  some  vision,  and  murmured  : 

'  That  apparition  again  !    Demon,  away  with  you  !' 

'  Andrew,  I  am  no  demon,'  said  Peggy ;  '  I  am  not 
an  apparition,  but  thy  wife  whom  thou  didst  murder, 
but  who  did  not  die — thy  wife  whom  thou  findest 
again  to-day  near  thee,  like  an  angel  of  death. 
Andrew,  dost  thou  not  remember  the  prediction  I 
made  to  thee  three  days  ago  ?  Thou  seest  now  that 
God  has  confirmed  it.' 

'  Leave  me,  leave  me  !'  cried  Cessford  in  agony. 

However,  helped  by  Shell,  old  Peggy  had  by  this 
time  succeeded  in  placing  the  dying  chieftain  on  a 
bed  of  bracken ;  and,  standing  by  him,  she  cried  out : 

'  Repent !    It  is  never  too  late — repent !     Andrew, 
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thou  hast  committed  murder  and  theft  and  injured 
many — repent !  Thou  hast  been  an  instrument  of 
death  and  cruelty ;  yet  repent,  for  God  has  seen  all, 
and  thou  art  about  to  give  Him  an  account  of  thy 
life,  and  in  the  next  world  thy  torments  will  be  in 
proportion  to  thy  crimes  in  this — repent,  repent !' 

'  Stand  back  !  Away  !  Go,  for  pity's  sake  !'  cried 
Sir  Andrew  with  evident  signs  of  terror. 

'  Pity !'  said  the  old  woman.  '  Didst  thou  show 
any  pity  when  thy  wife,  dying  under  thy  cruel  blows, 
implored  for  mercy  ?  Thou  didst  beat  her  so  un- 
mercifully that  thou  didst  leave  her  for  dead.  Didst 
thou  show  pity  three  days  ago,  when  I  begged  thee 
to  save  the  poor  child  whom  thou  hadst  thrown  into 
the  water,  and  whom  thou  didst  leave  to  perish  ? 
Pity,  didst  thou  say  ?  Ask  that  of  God,  and  repent ; 
thou  hast  no  other  resource.  But  the  mercy  of  God 
is  infinite,  and  He  will  receive  even  now  thy  repent- 
ance.' 

Sir  Andrew  was,  however,  past  understanding  the 
words  with  which  his  wife  continued  to  exhort  him. 
He  grew  more  and  more  confused,  and  could  only 
murmur  disconnected  words.  '  Death  and  hell ! 
Mercy — the  child  in  the  sack — the  river — pity  the 
dead — phantoms.'  And  in  this  state  of  fear  and 
dread  the  unhappy  man  drew  his  last  breath.  Peggy, 
perceiving  that  life  was  extinct,  covered  her  head 
with  her  cloak,  and  kneeling  down  by  the  side  of  the 
dead  man,  prayed  fervently  for  his  soul. 

Meanwhile  the  army  of  Lennox,  decimated  and 
dispersed,  was  fleeing  in  disorder  to  the  mountains, 
pursued  by  the  enemy.  On  returning  from  the 
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pursuit,  the  Earl  of  Arran  perceived  the  body  of 
Lennox  stretched  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

'  Alas  !  alas !'  he  cried,  '  there  lies  one  who  was 
the  best,  the  bravest,  and  the  wisest  man  in  Scotland  !' 
and,  throwing  his  scarlet  plaid  over  the  corpse  of  his 
nephew,  he  gave  orders  that  the  body  should  be 
removed  and  honourably  interred. 

Angus  now  entered  the  capital  in  triumph,  to 
celebrate  his  victory  over  '  the  enemies  of  the  King,' 
as  he  declared  his  opponents  to  be.  Parliament 
voted  him  public  thanks,  and  James  was  constrained 
to  make  a  formal  profession  of  gratitude  to  the 
Douglas  family.  To  save  his  mother  from  persecu- 
tion, as  an  abettor  of  the  late  rising,  the  poor  little 
King  consented  to  all  that  was  demanded  of  him, 
and  his  captivity  became  more  rigorous  than  before. 
Alas !  how  he  regretted  his  page,  his  well-beloved 
companion  !  He  had  learnt  his  tragic  end,  and  wept 
over  the  untimely  fate  of  one  he  so  loved,  and  who 
had  died  for  him. 

We  must,  ere  we  close  this  chapter,  say  a  few 
words  in  reference  to  Cardinal  Beaton.  Seeing  that 
all  hope  was  lost,  he,  in  company  with  Shell,  set  off 
at  once  for  the  Black  Gorge.  Angus,  who  feared  to 
irritate  the  people  by  too  great  severity,  offered  him 
his  pardon  on  certain  conditions.  Though  the  condi- 
tions in  question  were  of  a  very  rigorous  character, 
Beaton  was  constrained  to  subscribe  to  them,  any 
further  resistance  being  impossible.  In  return  for 
these  concessions,  he  was  permitted  to  retain  his  place 
at  the  council  and  the  possession  of  the  archbishopric 
of  St,  Andrews.  The  fallen  prelate  made  his  peace  with 
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Angus,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh,  accompanied  by 
the  faithful  Shell,  who  was  now  permanently  attached 
to  the  person  of  the  Cardinal.  Sir  Walter  Scott  of 
Buccleuch,  and  the  other  associates  of  the  Cardinal 
in  the  conflict  at  Kirkliston,  were  far  too  discouraged 
to  be  dangerous,  and  were  therefore  suffered  to 
return  in  peace  to  their  estates.  Thus  the  great 
enterprise,  framed  and  concerted  in  the  mountain 
defiles  of  the  Black  Gorge  by  the  partisans  of  the 
King,  had  no  other  effect  than  to  increase  the  rigour 
of  the  King's  captivity,  and  to  bring  about  the  death 
of  his  dear  and  trusted  friend,  Francis  d'Arcy,  whilst 
to  Angus  and  the  Douglas  clan  it  brought  increase 
of  power  and  corresponding  insolence.  Such  were 
the  grievous  consequences  of  the  Battle  of  Kirkliston, 
and  in  his  private  garden  at  Edinburgh  James  com- 
memorated the  sad  event  by  raising  a  small  marble 
column  to  the  memory  of  his  page.  The  inscription 
ran  :  '  To  Francis  d'Arcy,  the  best  and  most  devoted 
of  friends.'  And  every  day  the  young  King  went 
there  to  weep  for  him  who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
had  lost  his  life  in  his  service. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

A  YEAR  LATER 

A  YEAR  had  gone  by,  and  James,  who  had  been 
taught  the  art  of  dissimulation  by  his  misfortunes, 
had  succeeded  so  well  in  disguising  his  feelings  that 
the  Douglas,  deceived  by  the  outward  calm  of  his 
demeanour,  believed  him  to  be  resigned  to  his  fate. 
Yet,  perhaps,  at  no  other  time  had  the  King  ever 
dreamed  more  of  liberty  than  at  the  present  moment. 
Feared  by  all,  and  sure  of  their  power,  the  Douglases 
gave  themselves  up  to  a  blind  confidence,  which  arose 
as  much  from  the  apparent  resignation  of  the  King 
as  from  the  consciousness  of  their  strength.  In  con- 
sequence James  was  now  allowed  a  little  more 
liberty,  and  was  permitted  at  times  to  walk  in  the 
palace  gardens  without  being  followed  by  his  gaolers, 
as  had  been  the  case  at  Melrose. 

Beaton,  ever  on  the  watch,  became  aware  of  this 
comparative  freedom  now  granted  to  the  King,  and 
was  concerting  measures  to  profit  by  it.  Already  he 
had  managed  to  enter  the  gardens  unperceived  at  the 
hour  when  James  was  walking  there  alone,  and  had 
held  some  converse  with  him. 

15—2 
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'You!  Is  it  you,  my  good  Cardinal?'  cried  the 
young  King,  on  perceiving  him. 

'  Hush,  Sire !'  said  Beaton,  laying  his  finger  on  his 
lip  by  way  of  warning.  '  Would  you  have  me  driven 
from  the  gardens  ?' 

'  No,  truly,'  replied  James ;  '  I  am  only  too  de- 
lighted to  see  you.' 

'  Forgive  me,  Sire,  for  interrupting  you,  but  at  this 
moment  we  have  no  time  to  waste  in  useless  con- 
versation. Is  your  indifference  feigned  or  real  ?' 

'  Feigned,  my  lord.' 

'  In  that  case  you  would  be  ready  to  risk  anything 
to  escape  from  bondage  and  regain  your  freedom.' 

1  It  is  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart.' 

'Then,  I  think,  your  wish  may  be  accomplished. 
The  Douglases  are  going  to  Falkland ;  they  will 
certainly  take  you  with  them.  Watch  your  oppor- 
tunity to  escape,  and  when  it  presents  itself,  fly  to 
Stirling.  The  Governor  of  the  castle  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  devoted  to  you.  Once  there,  you  will 
reassume  your  power.  This  is  all  I  can  say.  As  to 
helping  you  to  carry  it  out,  I  can  do  but  little,  so 
strictly  am  I  watched  by  Angus.  However,  when 
the  opportune  moment  has  arrived,  let  me  know  by 
some  sign,  and  I  will  at  once  go  to  Stirling  to 
meet  you.  Until  then,  Sire,  keep  up  the  part  you 
are  now  playing.  Be  very  resigned,  even  gay  if 
you  can.' 

'  Gay !'  repeated  James,  his  face  suddenly  assuming 
a  sorrowful  expression.  '  That  is  impossible ;  for, 
though  dreaming  of  liberty,  I  cannot  help  thinking  of 
poor  Francis,  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  trying  to  set 
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me  free.  Look,  Cardinal,  look !  This  is  all  that 
remains  to  me  of  him.' 

And  he  pointed  out  to  Beaton  the  little  column  he 
had  erected  to  his  friend's  memory. 

'  Poor  child  !'  said  Beaton, '  drowned — drowned  like 
a  dog  !  It  is  horrible  !' 

'And  by  the  orders  of  Angus,'  said  the  King 
vehemently.  '  Once  I  recover  my  liberty,  the  Earl 
shall  pay  dearly  for  the  life  of  one  I  loved  so  well.' 

'  Strive,  Sire,  to  procure  that  liberty.  But  I  must 
leave  you  now,  for  fear  of  being  surprised.  But  rest 
assured  that  from  far  or  near  Cardinal  Beaton  is 
watching  over  you.' 

'  Thanks,  thanks,  Cardinal !'  said  James  warmly, 
as  the  prelate  took  his  leave. 

From  this  time  James  kept  a  vigilant  watch  over 
himself,  never  allowing  the  slightest  trace  of  the  sad- 
ness he  felt  to  appear  in  his  countenance.  He  even 
assumed  a  cordial  manner  in  his  relations  with  his 
gaolers.  When  he  met  either  Sir  George  or  Park- 
head,  overcoming  the  natural  dislike  he  felt  for  them, 
he  conversed  so  openly  and  familiarly  with  them 
that  they  no  longer  doubted  his  perfect  contentment. 
Thus,  thanks  to  his  cruel  circumstances,  the  royal 
child  lost  little  by  little  the  frankness  and  candour  of 
youth,  and  became  an  adept  in  the  art  of  dissimula- 
tion. 

When  the  Douglases,  taking  the  King  with  them, 
arrived  at  Falkland, -Angus  decided  to  allow  James 
still  more  liberty,  and  permitted  him  to  hunt,  a 
recreation  which  until  now  had  been  denied  him  ;  and 
as  he  was  growing  fast,  this  healthy  recreation  was  all 
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the  more  needful.  The  chase  now  became  the  King's 
chief  amusement,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  it  with 
all  the  ardour  of  youth,  whilst  Angus,  pleased  with 
this  fresh  proof  of  his  contentment,  resolved  that 
nothing  should  be  wanting  in  this  matter  to  satisfy 
the  young  monarch.  Sending,  therefore,  for  the 
master  of  the  hunt,  '  I  wish,'  he  said,  '  that  His 
Majesty's  horses  and  dogs  should  be  the  best  of  their 
kind ;  therefore,  have  any  inferior  ones  turned  out, 
and  replace  them  with  others  ;  also  engage  more 
verderers  and  beaters,  so  that  the  hunt  may  be  a 
truly  royal  one.' 

The  man  hastened  to  obey  the  orders  of  Lord 
Angus,  making  up  the  packs  with  great  care,  and 
engaging  a  number  of  men  for  the  royal  service, 
without  any  other  consideration  than  as  to  their  skill 
in  their  craft. 

James,  much  pleased  by  all  these  measures  under- 
taken for  his  benefit,  had  almost  forgotten  his  project 
of  flight,  when  one  day,  whilst  hunting  in  Falkland 
Forest,  and  carried  away  by  the  hot  pursuit  of  his 
game,  he  suddenly  found  himself  almost  alone,  one 
huntsman  only  having  kept  up  with  him.  This  man 
had  been  at  his  side  all  the  morning,  waiting,  no 
doubt,  with  impatience  for  this  favourable  moment, 
for  no  sooner  did  he  perceive  that  the  King  was  out 
of  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  party  than  he  approached 
him  hastily,  saying  :  '  Sire,  this  is  from  the  Cardinal  ;' 
and  as  he  spoke  he  drew  a  paper  from  his  doublet 
and  handed  it  to  James,  who,  much  surprised,  took 
it  from  the  huntsman  and  hastened  to  peruse  it. 
Whilst  the  King  was  thus  engaged,  the  man  gazed 
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about   him   uneasily,    fearing    lest    they   should   be 
surprised. 

The  huntsman  was  tall  of  stature,  with  scanty  hair 
of  a  grayish  colour,  and  of  about  middle  age.  He 
was,  in  truth,  our  old  friend  Shell,  who  by  Beaton's 
orders  had  offered  his  services  to  the  master  of  the 
hunt  when  the  latter  was  engaging  the  extra  hunts- 
men ordered  by  Angus.  Shell  in  his  youth  had 
exercised  this  calling,  and  his  experience  in  all  the 
details  of  the  chase  caused  him  to  be  one  of  the  first 
selected. 

When  the  King  had  finished  reading  the  Cardinal's 
missive,  he  turned  to  the  man,  saying  : 

'  The  Cardinal  writes  that  I  can  trust  myself  to 
you,  and  that  you  will  advise  me  as  to  means  of 
escape.' 

'  Yes,  Sire,  I  am  yours  body  and  soul,'  replied 
Shell ;  '  and  I  greatly  desire  to  undertake  and  bring 
to  a  good  end  that  which  the  young  lord,  Francis 
d'Arcy,  was  not  able  to  effect.' 

'  You  knew  him,  then  ?'  asked  James  eagerly. 

1  Yes,  Sire ;  I  had  the  happiness  of  once  rescuing 
him  from  the  claws  of  the  devilish  Cessford  at 
Wedderburn.' 

'  What !  was  it  you  who  saved  his  life  on  that 
occasion,  of  which  he  often  spoke  to  me  ?' 

'  Oh,  Sire,  would  that  I  had  been  on  the  banks  of 
the  Forth  to  have  saved  him  again  !' 

'  Poor  Francis !  poor  friend !'  cried  the  King, 
altogether  forgetting  the  hunt  in  the  thoughts  of  his 
beloved  page.  'The  Cardinal  is  indeed  right/  he 
continued  ;  '  I  certainly  may  trust  you.  But  he  has 
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said  nothing  more.  Have  you  concerted  any  plan  ? 
Tell  me  quickly,  for  indeed  I  desire  liberty.  I  wish 
to  regain  my  power  so  that  I  may  avenge  the  death 
of  Francis.' 

'  Sire,'  said  Shell,  '  by  the  order  of  my  master  the 
Cardinal  I  have  in  my  baggage  a  peasant's  dress 
suited  to  your  size.  The  Douglases  are  beginning  to 
relax  their  watchfulness  over  you,  and  by  the  help  of 
this  disguise  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  escape  ; 
but,'  he  added,  '  we  must  find  the  opportunity.' 

'  Are  we  not  alone  now  ?'  cried  James,  fired  with 
the  idea  of  regaining  his  freedom. 
'  We  are,  Sire.' 

'  Have  you  the  clothes  here  ?' 
'  I  always  carry  them  with  me,  Sire ;  they  are  in 
this  game-bag.' 

'  Give  them  to  me,  then,  at  once.  I  will  go  deeper 
into  the  forest  and  find  a  lonely  spot  where  I  can  put 
them  on,  and  thus  disguised  I  will  go  at  once  to 
Stirling,  where,  no  doubt,  Beaton  awaits  me/ 

'Yes,  Sire,  the  Cardinal  awaits  your  Majesty  at 
Stirling ;  but  he  will  not  see  you  yet,  for  I  may  not 
give  you  the  clothes  to-day.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  said  James,  irritated  by 
Shell's  words. 

'  No,  Sire/  repeated  Shell ;  '  for  to  act  with  such 
haste  would  only  serve  to  compromise  matters  a  second 
time.  The  hour  has  not  yet  come ;  for  though  the 
Douglases,  it  is  true,  do  not  watch  you  in  such  a 
tyrannical  manner  as  at  first,  still,  they  watch  you, 
and  you  could  not  leave  the  forest  without  being 
recognised.  The  Earl  'is  hunting  on  the  east  side 
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Sir  George  on  the  west,  Sir  Parkhead  north,  and  Sir 
Archibald  in  the  centre.  They  veil  their  guard  over 
you  under  the  pretext  of  sport,  and  no  doubt  are 
doing  it  just  to  try  your  Majesty.  They  wish  to  find 
out  whether  your  resignation  is  only  feigned,  or 
whether  you  would  not  gladly  seize  an  opportunity 
of  escaping.  But  I  repeat  they  are  on  the  look-out, 
and  the  forest  is  surrounded  by  a  line  of  Douglas 
spies.  I  got  into  conversation  with  the  servants  of 
the  Earl  and  the  others,  and  from  them  learnt  that 
their  masters  set  off  almost  at  the  same  time  as  your 
Majesty,  directing  their  apparent  hunting  expeditions 
to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  forest.  Therefore, 
Sire,  I  beseech  you  to  attempt  nothing  to-day,  but 
return  to  the  castle  like  a  Prince  who  is  well  satisfied 
with  his  sport,  and  thus  you  will  completely  deceive 
them,  and  they  will  relax  their  watchfulness  more 
and  more,  believing  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  you,  and  that  your  contentment  is  real.' 

'  Very  well,  let  it  be  so,'  said  the  King  somewhat 
sadly ;  '  but  when  shall  I  find  myself  at  Stirling, 
braving  the  power  of  my  tyrants  and  making  them 
feel  the  weight  of  my  authority  ?' 

'May  it  please  your  Majesty  to  leave  it  to  me,' 
said  Shell.  '  I  am  on  the  watch,  and  when  the  time 
comes  I  will  not  let  it  pass.  I  will  find  means  to 
warn  your  Majesty  by  following  you,  as  I  did  to-day  ; 
but  to  make  it  easier  for  me  to  speak  to  you,  Sire, 
hunt  often — every  day  if  you  can — and  I  hope  soon  to 
be  able  to  say :  King  of  Scotland,  the  time  of  freedom 
has  arrived.' 
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'  May  God  fulfil  your  wishes,  my  good  man  !'  said 
James  with  a  sigh. 

'And  now,  Sire,  shall  we  rejoin  the  hunt,  which 
seems  coming  in  our  direction,  for  I  hear  the  horns 
not  far  off?' 

As  he  spoke,  a  loud  noise  was  heard  in  the  brush- 
wood near,  and  a  boar,  hard  pressed  by  the  hounds, 
sprang  out  in  front  of  them.  The  furious  animal, 
though  wounded  in  many  places,  turned  upon  his 
pursuers.  James,  seeing  he  was  about  to  assail  the 
dogs,  attacked  it  with  his  spear.  His  thrust,  however, 
was  ill-aimed,  and  only  served  to  still  further  enrage 
the  animal,  who,  leaving  the  dogs,  rushed  towards  the 
King.  Happily,  Shell  was  at  hand  to  protect  the 
young  Sovereign,  and  with  a  well-directed  thrust  he 
struck  home,  and  the  boar  rolled  over  at  the  King's 
feet.  Shell  at  once  dismounted,  and  threw  himself 
on  the  animal  to  give  him  his  death-blow  with  his 
hunting-knife.  At  that  moment  the  rest  of  the  King's 
party  came  up,  and  James,  having  complimented 
Shell  before  them  all,  and  received  from  the  victor 
the  paw  of  the  boar,  ordered  the  return  to  the  castle. 

The  blast  of  the  horns,  which  echoed  through  the 
forest,  apprised  the  other  hunting-parties  that  the 
chase  was  over  for  the  day,  so  that  they  were  able 
to  reach  Falkland  some  little  time  before  the  King, 
whom  at  his  return  they  complimented  upon  his 
success.  James  conversed  gaily  with  them  for  some 
time  before  retiring  to  his  own  apartments,  and  his 
gaolers  felt  convinced  that  no  thought  of  flight  was 
in  his  mind. 
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The  following  day  Angus  and  his  kinsmen  were 
assembled  together  in  the  Earl's  room. 

'  Ah,  well !'  said  Angus,  addressing  the  others, 
'you  see  the  King  no  longer  thinks  of  escape.  The 
opportunity  we  gave  him  yesterday,  and  of  which  he 
made  no  attempt  to  avail  himself,  proves  that  we 
may  relax  the  strict  surveillance  over  him  which  we 
have  hitherto  observed.' 

'  Quite  true,'  replied  Parkhead ;  '  nevertheless,  it 
will  not  do  to  let  him  be  too  free,  for  were  he  to  take 
it  into  his  head  to  escape  we  should  suffer  for  it.' 

'  I  never  intended  him  not  to  be  watched  at  all,' 
rejoined  Angus.  'We  must  still  be  careful.  But 
to-morrow  I  must  go  to  the  Lothians  on  private 
affairs  of  my  own,  and  Sir  George  has  business  with 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.' 

'  Well,  it  matters  not,'  said  Parkhead  ;  '  Sir  Archi- 
bald and  myself  are  sufficient  to  mount  guard  over 
him.' 

'  I  am  not  staying  at  Falkland,'  interrupted  Sir 
Archibald. 

'  Why  not  ?'  asked  Parkhead. 

'  No,  he  is  not,'  said  Angus  quickly.  '  Uncle 
Archibald  announced  to  me  this  morning  that  he  was 
going  to  Dundee ;  but,'  he  continued,  with  a  smile, 
'  he  did  not  say  for  what  purpose  he  was  taking  the 
journey  thither.' 

'Just  for  a  diversion,'  answered  Sir  Archibald, 
somewhat  embarrassed. 

'Of  which  we  can  divine  the  end,'  laughed  Sir 
George.  '  Uncle  Archibald  is  going  to  make  us  a 
present  of  an  aunt.' 
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'  And  why  not,  fair  nephew  ?'  inquired  Archibald. 
'  Are  you  too  old  to  receive  such  a  present  ?  But  no 
matter  what  my  business  may  be,  whether  it  is  a 
question  of  an  aunt  or  not  I  am  going  all  the  same, 
and  to-day.  The  horses  are  ready  even  now,  and  I 
came  only  to  bid  you  farewell.' 

'  A  pleasant  journey  to  you,  dear  uncle ;  but  do 

not  let  your  project  altogether  absorb  you — remember 

that  at  any  moment  your  presence  here  may  be  need- 

Jul  to  our  cause,'  said  Angus,  as  he  accompanied  Sir 

Archibald  to  the  door. 

'  So,  then,  I  shall  be  alone,'  said  Sir  Parkhead.  ( It 
is  a  good  thing  that  I  have  neither  private  business  to 
attend  to  nor  marriage  projects  to  look  after,  or  our 
young  King  would  find  himself  deprived  at  once  of  all 
his  good  friends  the  Douglases.  But,'  he  continued, 
'  he  shall  not  be ;  no,  by  St.  Patrick !  I  will  remain 
and  watch  as  I  have  always  done.' 

Angus  and  Sir  George  now  made  their  preparations 
for  departure,  and  before  these  were  completed  Sir 
Archibald  had  left  Falkland  for  Dundee. 

'  One  gone,'  murmured  Shell  to  himself,  who,  having 
learnt  from  the  servants  of  their  masters'  plans,  had 
set  himself  to  watch  their  being  carried  out.  By  the 
evening  he  had  counted  three  Douglases  less  at  Falk- 
land. '  Now  they  are  gone,'  he  thought,  '  this  is  my 
opportunity.  The  King  must  be  free  to-night ;  but 
how  shall  I  warn  him,  how  get  the  clothes  to  him  ?' 

He  racked  his  brains  to  discover  a  way  of  communi- 
cating with  James,  when,  as  chance,  or,  rather,  as 
Providence,  would  have  it,  the  King  himself  furnished 
him  with  the  opportunity  he  desired.  Since  the 
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previous  day  James  had  thought  of  nothing  but  free- 
dom, and  he  longed  to  converse  with  Shell  again. 
To  testify  this  wish  would,  however,  have  at  once 
aroused  suspicion  ;  but  he  at  last  thought  of  a  pretext. 
Sending  for  the  master  of  the  hunt,  he  ordered  a  great 
hunt  for  the  following  day,  and  then  asked  to  see  the 
huntsman  who  had  killed  the  boar,  that  he  might 
reward  him.  This  appeared  a  most  natural  proceed- 
ing, and  the  master,  sending  for  Shell,  introduced  him 
into  the  royal  chamber. 

'  So  it  was  you  who  killed  the  boar  before  me 
yesterday?'  said  James,  affecting  an  air  of  indiffer- 
ence. 

'  Yes,  Sire.' 

'  That  is  well ;  stay  there.'  Then,  turning  to  the 
master,  he  said,  '  Let  everyone  be  ready  to-morrow 
at  an  early  hour,  sir/  and  added :  '  I  will  send  this 
man  back  to  you  when  I  have  given  him  the  reward 
his  skill  deserves/  He  then  bowed  to  the  master, 
who  retired. 

When  he  found  himself  alone  with  Shell,  he  asked, 
in  a  low  tone : 

'  Will  it  be  to-morrow  ?' 

'  To-day,  Sire,  if  you  wish,'  replied  Shell,  in  the 
same  low  voice.  '  The  Earl,  his  uncle  and  brother, 
have  all  left  the  castle.' 

'  I  know  it — go  on.'  . 

'The  hunt  you  have  ordered  for  to-morrow  will 
avert  suspicion ;  you  must  be  free  to-night,  Sire. 
Here  are  the  clothes.  At  nine  o'clock  send  for  the 
master  again,  and  give  him  some  fresh  directions 
with  regard  to  the  morrow's  chase ;  then  call  for  Sir 
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Parkhead,  and  ask  him  if  he  will  hunt  with  you  to- 
morrow. At  ten  o'clock  put  on  the  clothes,  and  come 
down  with  great  precaution,  Sire,  to  the  stables.  I  shall 
be  there,  and  shall  have  all  ready  for  our  departure.' 

'  Good !  but  now  go  at  once,  for  fear  of  arousing 
suspicion.' 

Shell  now  left  the  King,  who  in  the  evening  sent 
again  for  the  head-forester,  and  gave  fresh  instructions 
on  the  hunt  arranged  for  the  following  day.  Then, 
turning  to  Sir  Parkhead,  whom  he  had  also  summond, 
James  said  : 

'Will  you  do  us  the  favour,  sir,  of  joining  our 
hunting  expedition  ?' 

'  I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  of  accompanying 
your  Majesty,  since  you  permit  it,'  replied  Sir  Park- 
head,  much  surprised,  but  secretly  gratified,  at  this 
mark  of  royal  condescension. 

James  then  dismissed  both  his  visitors,  and  after 
waiting  till  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  had  died  away 
in  the  distance,  he  exclaimed  : 

'  Now  we  will  put  on  the  dress  of  liberty,  and  may 
God  protect  us !' 

Meanwhile  Shell  was  waiting  in  the  stables,  and 
had  saddled  two  horses. 

'  Two  horses  for  you  alone,  master  ?'  said  a  groom, 
whose  presence  Shell  had  not  perceived,  and  who 
now  confronted  him. 

'  No,  my  boy,'  replied  our  friend,  not  in  the  least 
disconcerted  ;  '  but  my  son,  a  lad  of  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen,  has  come  to  see  me,  and  as  he  has 
already  walked  ten  miles  here,  and  has  the  same 
distance  to  return,  I  am  going  to  give  him  a  mount 
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on  one  of  these  animals,  and  go  part  of  the  way  with 
him.' 

'At  this  late  hour?  You'll  have  to  hurry  if  you 
want  to  get  back  for  a  few  hours'  rest  before  the  hunt 
commences,  for  it  is  to  begin  very  early.' 

'  I  know  that  well,  and  am  impatient  to  be  off. 
See  if  the  rascal  is  coming.  He  went  to  the  kitchen 
for  a  drink  of  ale,  and  it  seems  he  is  chattering  there 
like  a  magpie.' 

'  There,  there,  my  master  !  don't  put  yourself  about,' 
replied  the  groom  ;  '  here's  your  lad.' 

And,  in  fact,  at  that  moment  James  entered  the 
stables.  Shell  trembled  lest  the  groom  should  re- 
cognise him,  but  on  glancing  at  the  young  monarch 
he  was  reassured,  for  hardly  could  he  himself  have 
told  it  was  the  King,  so  changed  was  his  appearance 
by  the  dress  he  had  assumed. 

'  Now  then,  laggard,  mount !'  cried  Shell  hastily. 

'  Ah,  but  will  he  know  how  to  manage  that  beast  ?' 
asked  the  groom.  '  I  don't  suppose  the  boy  is  ac- 
customed to  horses  of  this  quality.' 

'  Oh,  you  need  not  be  uneasy,  said  Shell ;  '  I'll 
look  after  him.' 

During  this  conversation  James  had  mounted,  and 
Shell  hastened  to  do  likewise. 

'  By  St.  Dunstan  !  I  calumniated  the  lad  ;  he  did  not 
mount  badly.  Have  you  learnt  to  ride,  my  boy  ?' 
questioned  the  groom. 

'  Come,  come,  my  good  man,  we  are  pressed  for 
time !  I  am  going  out  of  the  stable  door  leading  to 
the  country,'  interrupted  Shell,  fearing  that  if  the 
King  spoke  he  would  betray  himself. 
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'  As  you  please,  master.  You  will  find  Tib  Tibby 
there,  who  will  open  it  for  you.  But  is  your  son 
dumb? — for  he  did  not  answer  me.' 

Without  replying,  Shell  made  a  sign  to  the  King, 
and  led  the  way  towards  the  door  before  mentioned, 
followed  by  James,  whose  heart  was  beating  fast.  A 
few  minutes  later  the  door  was  opened,  and  Shell, 
with  his  pretended  son,  passed  through.  James  the 
Fifth,  King  of  Scotland,  was  free  ! 

'  Gallop,  Sire  !'  cried  Shell. 

'  Onward  to  Stirling  !'  responded  the  King. 

Five  hours  later  James  was  at  the  gate  of  Stirling, 
having  put  twenty-five  miles  between  himself  and  the 
Douglases. 


CHAPTER  XX 

A   KNIGHT    OF    FIFTEEN 

CARDINAL  BEATON,  having  received  notice  from 
Shell  of  his  interview  with  the  King,  and  wishing 
to  be  at  Stirling  when  James  arrived,  set  out  at 
once,  and  entered  the  castle  on  the  morning  of  the 
very  day  that  the  King  escaped  from  Falkland. 
Lord  Stopp,  the  Governor,  received  the  Cardinal 
with  open  arms,  and,  after  the  first  greetings  were 
over,  drew  him  into  a  private  room  to  confer  with 
him. 

'Well,'  he  said  to  Beaton,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone,  '  does  your  visit  announce  the  overthrow  of 
the  Douglas,  and  has  the  King  escaped  from  them  ?' 

'  I  know  not,'  replied  Beaton  ;  '  but  if  he  has  not 
already  arrived  it  will  not  be  long,  I  trust,  before  he 
is  here  :  for  I  have  good  grounds  for  knowing  that  the 
young  monarch  desires  ardently  to  escape  from  the 
clutches  of  the  Douglas  and  to  make  his  way  here,  and 
only  waits  an  opportunity  to  do  so.' 

'  That  is,  supposing  he  can  succeed,'  said  Lord 
Stopp. 

'  We  have  taken  measures  to  secure  success,'  replied 
Beaton.  '  The  King  by  this  time  has  received  a 

16 
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peasant's  dress  sent  by  me,  so  that  thus  disguised  he 
may  escape  from  the  castle.' 

'  And  if  he  succeeds,'  inquired  Lord  Stopp,  '  what 
will  he  do  ?' 

'  In  the  first  place,  he  will  come  here  to  Stirling. 
He  will  shut  himself  up  in  this  fortress  of  which  you 
have  the  command,  and  from  here  will  take  the 
measures  necessary  to  regain  his  power.' 

'  In  that  case,'  returned  the  Governor,  '  I  will  go  at 
once  and  give  orders  that  should  anyone  arrive  at  the 
castle  in  the  dress  either  of  a  nobleman  or  a  peasant 
I  am  to  be  instantly  apprised  of  it.' 

'  Do  so,  but  remember  the  King  may  arrive  during 
the  night.  It  is  probable  he  will  choose  the  evening 
as  the  time  for  making  his  escape,  as  the  danger  of 
being  recognised  would  then  be  less.' 

'  Be  at  ease,  my  lord  ;  my  orders  shall  extend  to 
the  night  as  well  as  the  day.'  So  saying,  the  Governor 
left  the  apartment.  On  his  return,  he  said  to  the 
Cardinal :  '  I  have  given  the  necessary  orders ;  may 
it  please  God  that  they  prove  not  to  be  useless  ones.' 

'  What  mean  you,  my  lord,  and  how  can  they  prove 
useless  ?'  inquired  Beaton.  '  The  plans  are  well 
arranged.' 

'  Be  it  so,  my  lord  ;  but  were  they  not  equally  well 
organized  last  year  ?  and  yet,  remember  the  unfortu- 
nate issue  of  the  Kirkliston  affair,  which  cost  the 
lives  of  so  many  brave  men  and  compromised  so 
many  families.' 

'  That  is  true,  but  was  it  my  fault  ?  It  was  a  mis- 
fortune for  us  that  Angus  sent  his  spies  to  the  Black 
Gorge,  and  that  the  little  page,  poor  child !  was 
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killed  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  the  bearer  of 
liberty  to  James  the  Fifth.  But  we  have  not  that 
to  fear  now.  Besides,  this  is  not  like  Kirkliston,  an 
enterprise  on  a  large  scale  which  needed  many 
partisans,  and  which  consequently  could  scarcely  be 
kept  secret.  Our  present  plot  is  independent  of  any 
particular  time,  and  will  be  carried  into  execution 
only  when  a  perfectly  favourable  opportunity  arises, 
and  at  this  present  moment  only  the  four  persons  con- 
cerned in  it  have  cognizance  of  it.  Therefore,  I  say, 
we  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  unless  the  King  makes 
choice  of  an  unfavourable  occasion  he  ought  in  a 
short  time  to  be  free/ 

'  May  God  confirm  your  words,  my  lord  !'  said  the 
Governor.  '  If  I  manifest  any  doubt  on  the  subject, 
it  is  because  I  so  earnestly  desire  to  see  His  Majesty 
safe  within  these  walls  that  it  would  be  a  great 
sorrow  to  me  to  have  my  hopes  frustrated,  first  on 
the  King's  account,  and  also,'  he  continued  with 
some  hesitation,  'for  the  sake  of  another  person  in 
whose  welfare  I  am  interested.' 

'  Will  you  explain  your  words,  my  lord  ?'  said 
Beaton.  '  I  do  not  understand  to  whom  you  refer.' 

1 1  am  desirous,'  replied  Lord  Stopp,  '  of  giving  the 
King  an  opportunity  of  using  his  regained  liberty  to 
perform  an  act  of  generosity,  and  I  want  to  engage 
you  to  further  my  interests,  or,  rather,  those  of  my 
protege.' 

'  Speak,  my  lord,'  replied  the^  Cardinal ;  '  I  am 
wholly  at  your  disposal,  and  any  little  influence  I 
may  have  over  James  the  Fifth  shall  be  used  in  your 
service.  Besides,  what  could  the  King  refuse  to  the 

1 6 — 2 
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loyal  subject  who  will  be  the  first  to  offer  him 
hospitality  ?  Speak,  then,  that  I  may  know  in  whose 
favour  I  am  to  unite  my  voice  to  yours.' 

'Yes,  Cardinal,  I  will  reveal  the  whole  matter  to 
you,  all  the  more  because  I  have  an  avowal  concern- 
ing myself  to  make.  But  not  now,  later  on,  when  the 
keys  of  the  castle  have  been  brought  to  me  and  we 
shall  be  undisturbed.  Will  you  then  come  to  this 
room,  and  I  will  relate  to  you  what  I  have  done; 
which  may  indeed  be  a  fault,  but  in  which  never- 
theless I  glory.  You  shall  hear,  too,  of  the  great 
sufferings  of  my  young  protege;  in  fine,  you  shall  hear 
all.  Until  this  evening,  then,  my  lord.' 

'  Until  this  evening,'  replied  Beaton,  who  felt  his 
interest  aroused  by  the  Governor's  words,  and  it  was 
with  impatience  that  he  awaited  the  appointed  inter- 
view. In  spite  of  the  preoccupation  of  his  mind 
concerning  the  King,  he  found  himself  constantly 
reverting  to  the  confidence  he  was  to  receive  that 
evening.  The  three  words  used  by  the  Governor, 
'  my  young  protege,'  came  back  to  his  mind  again  and 
again;  and  a  secret  instinct  whispered  to  him  that 
this  young  man  in  whom  Lord  Stopp  took  so  lively 
an  interest  could  be  no  stranger  to  himself.  '  Who 
knows  ?'  he  said  to  himself,  as  the  instinct  deepened 
within  him — '  who  knows  but  that  this  young  prote'ge' 
may  not  be  Francis  himself,  for  whom  I  felt  a  great 
affection,  and  whom  the  King  loved  so  dearly  ? 
God  may  have  preserved  him  to  us.'  But  this  hope 
soon  vanished  before  the  remembrance  of  the  stern 
reality.  '  No,  no,'  he  murmured,  '  it  is  impossible  ! 
Alas !  he  is  dead,  only  too  surely  dead,  poor  child  ! 
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God  wished  to  have  him  with  Himself.  Old  Peggy 
saw  him  rise  three  times  to  the  surface,  and  then 
finally  sink.  No,  no,  it  is  impossible  !  and  yet  some- 
thing tells  me  that  this  prote'ge'  of  the  Governor's,  the 
fault  of  which  he  accuses  himself,  the  confidence  he 
is  about  to  give  me — in  fine,  all  this  mystery  concerns 
me  in  some  way.  If  it  were  simply  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  me,  I  should  not  feel  so  agitated  and 
impatient.  Why  does  the  time  not  fly  faster  and 
bring  the  appointed  hour  ?' 

In  this  mood  the  Cardinal  awaited  his  interview 
with  Lord  Stopp,  and  when  the  hour  struck  he 
hastened  to  the  private  cabinet  of  the  Governor, 
whom  he  found  ready  to  receive  him. 

'  I  see,  my  lord,'  he  said,  as  the  Cardinal  entered 
precipitately — '  I  see  by  your  extreme  punctuality  that 
you  are  already  interested  in  my  young  friend,  and  I 
feel  sure  I  may  rely  on  your  joining  me  in  petition- 
ing His  Majesty  to  pardon  me  for  not  executing  to 
the  letter  orders  given  to  me  in  his  name.' 

'  You  may  reckon  on  me,  my  lord  ;  but  for  God's 
sake  speak  !  If  your  wish  was  to  arouse  my  curiosity,' 
added  the  Cardinal,  smiling,  'you  may  boast  of  your 
success,  for  it  is  excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  I 
am  burning  to  hear  your  story.' 

'  Listen,  then,'  said  Lord  Stopp,  '  to  the  avowal  of 
a  fault,  in  which,  as  I  said  before,  I  glory,  and  I  hope 
to  interest  you  in  him  for  whose  sake  I  committed  it. 
But  do  not  imagine,  my  lord,  that  my  hero  is  one  of 
high  degree ;  he  is  but  a  servant.' 

'  A  servant !'  cried  the  Cardinal,  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
appointment, his  hopes  suddenly  dashed  to  the 
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ground.  '  But,'  he  added  immediately,  '  what  does 
that  matter,  my  lord  ?  The  unfortunate,  whatever 
their  rank  or  condition  may  be,  are  equal  in  God's 
sight.' 

'  Yes,  my  lord/  continued  the  Governor,  *  a  servant ; 
but  truly  the  young  man  is  far  above  his  station. 
His  countenance  is  handsome,  and  bears  the  stamp 
of  honourable  pride  and  generous  feeling.  Even  his 
manners  are  rather  those  of  one  of  gentle  birth  than 
of  a  servant.  Nevertheless,  we  need  not  romance, 
for  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  servant,  for  I  have 
positive  proof  of  the  fact.  But  now  listen  to  my 
narrative.  What  I  am  about  to  relate  happened 
about  a  year  ago,  two  or  three  days  before  the  Battle 
of  Kirkliston,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  you,  my 
lord.' 

'  Yes/  sighed  Beaton  ;  then,  as  if  to  himself,  he 
said  :  '  Two  or  three  days  before  the  Battle  of  Kirk- 
liston, did  you  say?  Could  it  be?  But  continue, 
my  lord,  continue.' 

'  It  was  just  about  this  hour,'  resumed  his  host. 
The  keys  had  already  been  brought  to  me,  and  I  was 
retiring  to  rest,  when  I  heard  a  horn  sound  three 
times  at  the  castle  gate,  and  the  captain  of  the  guard 
came  to  inform  me  that  a  little  troop  of  seven  or 
eight  men  were  demanding  entrance  in  the  name  of 
the  King  and  of  the  Regent.  I  was  obliged  to  go 
and  see  who  these  men  were,  and  to  make  sure  that 
their  appeal  to  the  name  of  the  King  and  Regent  was 
not  a  false  one.  Accordingly  I  descended,  and  gave 
orders  that  the  drawbridge  should  be  lowered,  where- 
upon the  chief  of  the  band  came  forward  alone.  He 
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was  the  commander  of  a  troop  which  Douglas  had 
lately  taken  into  his  confidence,  and  you  know  he 
does  not  trouble  himself  about  the  morals  of  those  he 
employs.  This  man  presented  to  me  a  paper  signed 
by  Lord  Angus  in  the  name  of  the  King.  The 
signature  was  authentic,  and  I  was  bound  to  obey 
the  instructions  contained  therein,  which  were  as 
follows  :  "  The  Governor  of  Stirling  will  carry  out 
the  orders  which  Sir  Andrew  Kerr  Cessford  will 
transmit  to  him  from  me."  ' 

'  Sir  Andrew  Kerr  Cessford  ?'  interrupted  the 
Cardinal,  more  and  more  interested.  '  There  can, 
then,  be  no  room  for  doubt.  This  has  reference  to 
the  enterprise  planned  by  me  at  the  Black  Gorge.' 

'  I  know  nothing  of  that,'  said  Lord  Stopp,  '  neither 
do  I  know  what  fault  the  poor  boy  whom  they 
brought  to  me  had  committed.' 

'  They  brought  a  boy  to  you  ?'  asked  Beaton, 
hardly  daring  to  breathe,  so  strongly  did  the  hope  of 
the  previous  evening  again  spring  up  within  him 
that,  after  all,  notwithstanding  old  Peggy's  story, 
Francis  might  have  been  saved. 

'  Yes,  my  lord,'  replied  the  Governor,  '  a  boy,  or, 
rather,  a  young  man  of  about  fifteen.  When  I  had 
finished  reading,  Sir  Andrew  made  a  sign  to  his 
soldiers.  Two  of  them  then  advanced,  dragging 
between  them  the  poor  youth  bound  and  gagged. 
"  Here  is  the  traitor,"  said  the  chief,  "  the  servant  of 
a  still  more  treacherous  master,  who  has  already 
expiated  his  treachery.  As  to  this  one,  my  lord,  the 
Regent  desires  that  he  be  thrown  into  a  secret 
dungeon."  Then,  leaning  towards  me,  and  whisper- 
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ing  into  my  ear,  so  that  the  poor  little  prisoner  could 
not  hear,  he  added :  "  Arrange  it  as  you  please ; 
either  let  him  die  of  hunger  or  perish  in  some  other 
way."  The  bandit  then  departed,  leaving  me  so 
indignant  and  stupefied  at  such  an  order  that  he  was 
far  away  before  I  had  recovered  myself.' 

'  Infamous  !'  cried  Beaton.  '  It  is  the  servant  of 
poor  Francis,  the  King's  page,  whom  this  monster 
Cessford  had  just  drowned  in  the  Forth.  Finish ! 
Oh,  my  God  !  What  did  you  do  ?' 

'  I  was  bound  to  obey,  or,  at  least,  to  appear  to 
obey.  I  led  my  prisoner  away  and  tried  to  question 
him  ;  but  he  maintained  an  obstinate  silence.  In 
vain  I  asked  him  why  the  Regent  had  arrested  him, 
and  of  what  treachery  he  was  accused.  I  could  not 
overcome  his  obstinacy,  nor  obtain  any  other  answer 
but  tears.' 

'  I  understand  it  all,'  said  the  Cardinal ;  '  the  poor 
boy  feared  to  betray  what  he  knew  of  our  plans.  He 
is  a  servant  worthy  of  his  noble  master.' 

'  At  last,'  continued  Lord  Stopp,  '  I  asked  him  if 
he  wept  because  he  was  a  prisoner.  He  spoke  then 
for  the  first  time,  saying  :  "  I  weep  for  him  who  has 
fallen  a  victim  to  his  loyalty ;  but  I  do  not  weep,  like 
a  coward,  over  my  own  fate."  ' 

'  He  dearly  loved  his  young  and  unfortunate 
master,'  said  the  Cardinal,  with  an  emotion  he  strove 
in  vain  to  hide. 

'The  cruel  order,'  resumed  Lord  Stopp,  'which 
had  been  given  me  concerning  this  young  man  had 
already  interested  me  in  him,  and  the  reply  he  made 
to  my  question  quite  won  me  over  to  his  cause,  and 
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more  than  ever  I  desired  to  make  him  speak.  I  was 
at  that  time,  my  lord,  as  ignorant  of  your  project  as 
you  were  of  my  sentiments  toward  the  Douglas. 
Nevertheless,  I  said  to  myself,  "  There  must  have  been 
some  conspiracy ;  if  I  can  obtain  some  useful  in- 
formation from  this  young  man,  they  may  in  return 
accord  me  his  pardon."  So  I  questioned  him  anew, 
and,  in  order  that  he  might  know  that  his  safety 
depended  on  his  answers,  I  did  not  conceal  from  him 
the  cruel  order  I  had  received  in  his  regard.  But 
though  hearing  of  the  terrible  death  with  which  he 
was  menaced,  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  speak.  I 
assure  you,  my  lord,  I  had  the  greatest  possible 
desire  of  saving  him.  His  only  chance  lay  in  an 
avowal,  yet  T  feared  to  hear  him  speak,  lest  in  order 
to  save  himself  he  should  betray  those  with  whom  he 
had  been  associated.  But  he  was  not  one  to  play  the 
traitor's  part.  "  Obey  your  instructions,"  he  said 
calmly,  "  only,"  he  added,  "  if  the  interest  in  me 
which  I  read  in  your  face,  my  lord,  is  real,  I  will  ask 
one  favour  :  shoot  me  or  stab  me  rather  than  let  me 
die  of  hunger,  for  that  must  be  a  horrible  death.  If, 
however,  you  cannot  grant  me  that  favour,  my  lord, 
we  will  speak  no  more  of  it."  ' 

'  He  said  that — used  those  words,  those  very  ex- 
pressions ?'  cried  Beaton  hastily. 

'  I  have  repeated  them  to  you,  my  lord,  without 
altering  a  word.' 

'  Oh,  my  God  !  my  God  !'  exclaimed  the  Cardinal, 
greatly  agitated.  '  It  is  Francis — it  must  be  ;  it 
could  be  no  other.  His  servant  was  only  a  Border 
peasant  lad — faithful  and  loyal,  it  is  true,  but  a 
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peasant  in  his  manners  and  speech.  That  is  not  the 
language  in  which  a  Scottish  peasant  would  express 
himself.  I  tell  you,  my  lord,  it  is  the  page  of  James 
the  Fifth.' 

'  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  But  the  poor  child  was 
drowned  in  the  Forth.  You  are  certain  of  it,  for  an 
ocular  witness ' 

'Yes,  yes,  I  know,  my  lord  !'  broke  in  the  Cardinal. 
'  It  matters  not.  I  must  see  this  boy,  for  you  have 
saved  him,  I  am  sure.' 

'  Yes ;  I  disobeyed  the  Earl's  orders,  and  that  is 
my  crime.' 

'  A  noble  and  generous  one,  my  lord — one  which 
will  earn  for  you  the  King's  gratitude  and  favour. 
But  where  is  Francis — where  is  he  ?' 

'  There,  my  lord/  replied  the  Governor,  pointing 
out  a  secret  door  in  the  wall  of  his  chamber  ;  '  but  I 
cannot  either  let  him  come  here  or  take  you  to  him 
just  at  present.' 

'How?     Why?' 

'  The  captain  of  the  inside  guard  has  not  finished 
his  round,  and  at  any  moment  may  arrive  to  make 
his  report.  My  safety  lies  in  concealing  this  young 
man's  existence  from  everyone,  as  they  believe  him 
to  be  dead.  Calm  yourself,  therefore,  my  lord,  and 
allow  me  to  finish  my  tale,  which,  I  fear,  will  un- 
deceive you,  for  it  will  show  you  clearly  that  it  is  the 
servant,  not  the  master,  whom  we  have  here.' 

'  It  is  impossible  !'  said  Beaton. 

'  Let  me  continue,  my  lord.  Finding  that  he 
would  not  save  himself  by  treachery,  I  resolved  to 
rescue  him  in  another  way  from  the  death  to  which 
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he  had  been  condemned.  But  I  was  obliged  to 
make  a  semblance  of  obedience,  so  I  had  the  lad 
thrown  into  a  deep  and  secret  dungeon,  where  he 
remained  a  whole  day.  Food  sufficient  for  that  time 
was  given  to  him,  but  I  forbade  any  more  to  be 
taken  to  him,  making  it  known  to  all  that  I  acted 
thus  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  the  Regent.  The 
key  of  his  dungeon  was  deposited  with  me,  and  that 
night  I  went  thither  secretly,  took  him  out,  and 
brought  him  to  this  room  and  placed  him  in  the 
secret  chamber,  which  is  known  to  no  one  but  my 
trusty  old  valet,  who  daily  carries  food  to  him,  and 
in  this  manner  he  has  lived  a  whole  year.  However, 
further  steps  were  necessary  in  order  that  others 
might  believe  him  to  be  dead,  so  one  morning,  about 
four  days  after  his  arrival  at  Stirling,  I  descended 
again  to  his  dungeon,  bidding  my  valet  wait  in  the 
courtyard.  I  entered  the  cell  for  a  moment,  and 
on  leaving  it  carefully  closed  the  door  behind  me. 
Returning  to  the  courtyard,  I  gave  orders  to  my 
servant  (in  a  loud  voice  that  all  could  hear),  to 
take  a  coffin  to  the  dungeon.  He  did  so,  and 
after  putting  in  I  know  not  what,  to  give  it  the 
necessary  weight,  nailed  down  the  lid,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  my  prisoner  was  dead  and  buried  to  all, 
save  myself  and  my  faithful  valet.  The  very  day 
of  his  pretended  burial  my  prisoner  asked  to  see  me. 
1  went  to  visit  him  towards  evening,  and  found  him 
with  heightened  colour,  uneasy  and  preoccupied.  I 
asked  what  ailed  him.  "  My  lord,"  he  replied,  "  I 
know  that  to  you  I  owe  my  life,  and  that  you  have 
given  it  to  me  unconditionally.  I  thank  you  for  it, 
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and  perhaps  one  day  I  may  be  able  to  prove  to  you 
that  I  am  not  ungrateful ;  but  I  conjure  you  to  put 
the  finishing  touch  to  your  good  work  by  answering 
me  a  question."  "  I  promise  to  do  so,"  I  replied  : 
"speak!"  "My  lord,"  he  said  quickly,  "tell  me  the 
latest  news.  Has  nothing  extraordinary  taken  place  ?" 
"  This  is  what  has  happened,"  I  replied,  and  I  then 
related  to  him  the  failure  of  the  attempted  attack  on 
Melrose,  and  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  Battle  of  Kirk- 
liston. The  poor  young  man  seemed  plunged  in  deep 
sorrow  on  hearing  this  news.  He  turned  away  imme- 
diately to  hide  his  tears.  I  acknowledge,  Cardinal, 
that  I  then  said  to  myself,  "  He  cannot  be  a  servant ; 
this  young  lad  must  have  been  in  some  way  com- 
promised in  the  Kirkliston  affair,  and  is  passing  him- 
self off  as  a  valet.  But  he  need  not  practise  dis- 
simulation with  me,  who  wish  him  nothing  but 
good."  So  I  said  to  him :  "  My  child,  now  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  danger  in  your  speaking 
freely,  acknowledge  that  you  are  not  a  servant."  "  I 
will  not  acknowledge  that,  sir,"  he  replied ;  "  for 
only  four  days  ago  I  served  a  master."  "  And  your 
master,"  I  inquired — "who  was  he?"  "He  was — 
that  which  he  ought  not  to  be,"  he  answered  ; 
and  since  then  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
further  enlightenment.  Alas  !  you  see,  Cardinal,  that 

your  hope ' " 

'  My  hope,  my  hope !'  replied  Beaton  quickly, 
'grows  stronger  every  instant,  my  lord.  Those 
adroit  answers  satisfy  me  that  the  boy  is  Francis,  and 
no  other.  He  told  you  that  he  served  a  master : 
that  master  was  the  King !  He  said  his  master  was 
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what  he  should  not  be  :  James  the  Fifth  was  a 
prisoner  !  Oh,  I  tell  you  it  is  he !  I  must  assure 
myself  of  the  fact.  Lead  me  to  him  ;  I  cannot  wait 
any  longer  !' 

'  They  are  coming  !'  cried  the  Governor  suddenly. 
'  Calm  yourself,  my  lord,  or  that  child  and  I  are  both 
lost.  Angus  has  his  spies  everywhere,  and  if  he 
knew ' 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  It 
was  the  captain  of  the  guard,  who  entered  abruptly, 
saying,  as  he  drew  the  Governor  aside  : 

'A  very  extraordinary  thing  has  just  happened, 
my  lord.  As  the  clock  struck  two,  a  man  and  a  boy 
came  at  full  gallop  to  the  castle.  The  man  hailed 
the  sentinel,  crying:  "Open!"  "Who  are  you?" 
demanded  the  sentinel.  Then  the  boy  called  out ; 
"  I  am  James  the  Fifth,  King  of  Scotland  !"  They 
must  be  madmen.  Shall  I  order  them  to  be  driven 
away  ?' 

'  Merciful  Heaven  !  what  would  you  do  ?'  cried 
the  Governor,  beside  himself.  '  It  is  the  King !' 

'  The  King !'  ejaculated  the  astonished  captain. 

'  The  King,  did  you  say  ?'  exclaimed  Beaton  in  his 
turn,  having  overheard  Lord  Stopp's  exclamation. 

'Yes,  His  Majesty  has  arrived,'  said  the  Governor, 
and  quitted  the  room  precipitately,  followed  by  the 
captain. 

Beaton  hurried  after  them,  and  a  minute  later 
James,  bathed  in  perspiration  and  covered  with  dust, 
was  safe  within  the  walls  of  Stirling  Castle. 

1  The  King  free  !'  cried  Beaton  with  emotion,  as 
the  little  party  re-entered  the  Governor's  cabinet. 
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'  Yes,  my  good  Cardinal,  thanks  to  you,'  said  James, 
still  breathless  from  his  rapid  ride — 'thanks  to  you 
and  to  this  faithful  man,  whom  I  shall  richly  reward,' 
he  added,  holding  out  his  hand  to  Shell,  who  knelt 
and  kissed  it  respectfully.  Then,  turning  to  Lord 
Stopp,  he  said :  '  Thanks  also  to  you,  my  lord, 
for  the  hospitality  you  have  tendered  me  in  my 
Castle  of  Stirling.  I  shall  not  forget  that  you  were 
the  first  to  receive  James  the  Fifth  on  his  escape 
from  captivity.  But  go,  sir,  go  and  double  the 
guard ;  for  who  knows  but  that  the  Douglases  may 
not  be  pursuing  us,  and  I  should  wish  to  give  them  a 
vigorous  response  if  they  dare  to  appear  before  these 
walls !' 

'Yes,  Sire,'  replied  the  Governor,  bowing;  'but 
will  not  your  Majesty  permit  me  first  to  conduct  you 
to  your  apartments  ?' 

'  Go,  sir !'  replied  the  King.  '  James  the  Fifth  will 
neither  rest  nor  sleep  until  all  these  precautions  have 
been  taken,  and  the  keys  of  the  castle  deposited 
beneath  his  pillow.' 

The  Governor  hastened  away  to  arouse  the  garrison, 
and,  at  a  sign  from  the  Cardinal,  Shell  also  retired, 
leaving  the  King  and  Beaton  to  concert  as  to  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  at  the  present  juncture. 
Their  council  had  lasted  over  an  hour  before  Lord 
Stopp  rejoined  them  with  the  keys  of  the  castle  in  his 
hand,  to  announce  that  the  garrison  was  up  and  ready 
for  action,  in  case  the  Douglas  should  appear. 

So  occupied  had  Beaton  and  the  Governor  been 
with  the  various  duties  of  business  and  hospitality 
that  both  had  quite  forgotten  Francis,  or  the  one 
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Beaton  supposed  to  be  Francis,  and  it  was  the  King 
himself  who  recalled  him  to  the  thoughts  of  both. 

'  Here  are  the  keys,  Sire,'  said  Lord  Stopp,  pre- 
senting them  to  the  King.  '  Will  your  Majesty  now 
permit  me  to  accompany  you  to  your  chamber  ?' 

'  Certainly,  my  lord ;  I  will  follow  you ;'  and, 
turning  to  Beaton,  he  added  :  '  Good-night,  Cardinal ; 
we  go  to  rest  happy,  but  that  happiness  would  be 
complete  if  the  one  who  would  so  joyfully  have 
shared  it  with  me  were  not  missing — my  poor 
Francis !' 

'Ah,  Sire,  he  lives,  I  hope!'  cried  Beaton,  all  at 
once  recalling  the  Governor's  narrative. 

'  Francis  !  my  friend !'  exclaimed  the  King,  in  a 
voice  trembling  with  emotion. 

'  He  is  here,  Sire,  or  I  am  greatly  deceived,'  replied 
Beaton,  relating  in  a  few  words  the  story  he  had 
heard  from  Lord  Stopp. 

'  Where  is  he  ?  where  is  he  ?'  cried  James.  '  I 
must  see  him  !' 

The  Governor,  however,  had  not  waited  for  orders, 
but  had  already  opened  the  secret  door,  and  out 
rushed  a  young  man,  who  threw  himself  at  the  King's 
feet,  exclaiming:  'Sire!  Sire!' 

'  It  is  he — Francis,  my  beloved  page !'  said  the 
King,  raising  up  the  young  Frenchman  and  folding 
him  in  his  arms. 

This  unexpected  and  joyful  meeting  made  James 
quite  forget  his  fatigue.  He  no  longer  thought  of 
sleep.  Francis  had  been  saved,  and  he  must  hear  by 
what  means.  The  young  Frenchman  explained  the 
matter  simply,  but  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  he  said  : 
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'  It  was  through  the  fidelity  of  Moses,  or  rather 
Harry,  a  fidelity  which  cost  the  poor  lad  his  life  :  for 
when  I  rejoined  him  on  my  return  from  the  Black 
Gorge,  fearing  lest  spies  might  be  on  my  track,  he 
proposed  to  change  clothes  with  me.  I  at  first  re- 
fused, but  the  poor  lad  pressed  his  point  so  hard, 
saying  the  King's  liberty  depended  on  my  safety, 
that  I  at  last  consented,  resolving,  however,  that  if 
any  harm  should  befall  the  brave  fellow  I  would 
share  it  with  him ;  but  the  attack  of  Sir  Andrew  was 
so  sudden  that  there  was  no  time  to  speak  before 
they  gagged  us,  and  when  they  threw  the  poor  boy 
into  the  river,  believing  him  to  be  the  page  of  James 
the  Fifth,  I  made  every  effort  to  speak,  but  in  vain, 
and  to  my  signs  they  paid  no  attention.' 

'  I  deeply  grieve  for  the  poor  fellow,'  said  the 
King ;  '  but  I  thank  him  for  his  devotedness,  since  it 
preserved  you  to  me.  And  you,  poor  friend,  how 
much  you  must  have  suffered  !  And  _but  for  the 

generosity  of  my  Lord  Governor  you Sir,'  he 

said  suddenly,  turning  to  Lord  Stopp,  'you  have 
earned  an  eternal  right  to  my  friendship,  and,  as  I 
like  to  have  my  friends  near  me,  I  name  you  Governor 
of  Edinburgh  Castle.  Cardinal,'  he  then  added, 
'  God,  who  has  showered  so  many  benefits  on  us  to- 
day, has  a  right  to  our  thanks.  We  will  assist  at  the 
Mass  of  thanksgiving  which  you  are  about  to  offer  in 
the  castle  chapel.  Gentlemen,  to  the  chapel.' 

James  at  once  proceeded,  followed  by  Francis,  the 
Governor,  and  many  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  the  King,  -having 
made  aloud  his  act  of  thanksgiving,  rose,  and  said  : 
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'  Now  I  must  reward  those  who  have  suffered 
for  me.  Francis  d'Arcy,  Lord  of  Kirkliston,  kneel/ 
Francis  knelt,  and  the  King,  taking  in  his  hand 
one  of  the  Governor's  swords,  continued :  '  Noble  and 
courageous  friend,  I,  the  King,  dub  you  knight.' 
He  then  struck  Francis  on  the  shoulder  with  the 
blade  of  the  sword,  after  which  he  bid  him  rise  and 
gave  him  the  accolade.  Thus  was  Francis  d'Arcy 
knighted  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  a  just  tribute  to  his 
courage  and  nobleness  of  character. 

Shell  came  in  for  his  share  of  reward  for  the  good 
work  he  had  done  so  much  to  forward,  having  the 
patent  of  nobility  conferred  upon  him,  and  being 
made  commander  of  a  hundred  lances  and  enriched 
with  a  domain  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  not  far 
from  Wedderburn,  where  the  former  freebooter  had 
saved  Francis's  life,  and  where,  as  he  always  declared, 
he  had  taken  his  first  step  on  a  good  path. 

Beaton's  services  were  not  forgotten.  He  who  had 
worked  and  suffered  so  much  on  the  King's  behalf 
was  declared  to  be  reinstated  in  his  former  offices 
and  dignities. 

*  And  now,'  said  the  King,  '  Lord  Stopp,  Governor 
of  Edinburgh  Castle,  conduct  me  to  my  sleeping- 
chamber.  Francis,  you  shall  for  to-day  still  be  the 
page  of  James  the  Fifth.  To-morrow  Sir  D'Arcy, 
Lord  of  Kirkliston,  will  be  nothing  less  than  the 
dearest  friend  and  companion  of  the  King  of  Scotland.' 


HISTORICAL  CONCLUSION 

AT  dawn  of  day  the  flight  of  the  royal  captive  was 
discovered.      The    Douglas    party   had    now    good 
reason  to  fear  that  their  power  was  at  an  end,  and 
this  fact  was  soon  made  clear  to  all.     James  issued 
a  proclamation  forbidding  Angus  or  any  of  his  kins- 
men to  approach  him  within  six  miles.     Parliament 
was   at   once    convoked,   and    Angus    and    all    his 
adherents  summoned  to  answer  for  the  abuses  they 
had  committed  in  the  usurpation  of  the  royal  power, 
and  for  the  species  of  captivity  in  which  for   two 
years  they  had  held  the  King.     It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  them  to   satisfactorily  defend   them- 
selves, and  their  appearance  would  have  led  to  their 
final  ruin.     They  therefore  resolved   to   retire    into 
England,  counting  on  the  mediation  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  with  his  royal  nephew. 

Though  the  King  of  England  interceded  strongly 
with  James,  it  was  in  vain,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  death  of  the  King  that  the  Douglases  were  once 
more  allowed  to  return  to  their  native  land. 
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